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PREFACE. 



These volumes deriTe their contents from 
matter of truth more strange and startling than 
any flight of fiction however daring and fan-i 
tastic* The reality displayed bears that affi« 
nity to romance which scenes produced by na- 
ture sometimes do to buildings that are the 
work of man. The quaint Gothic castles or 
classic temples of the rural architect lose much 
attraction if they be not allied to beautiful per^ 
spective — if they do not rest in a locality that 
accords with their own grotesque or graceful cha- 
racter : but the landscape itself can be fine 
without them, for it often unfolds hills and 
dales, glorious heights and gloomy recesses-^-won- 
derful views, whose efiects it would be vain for 
architectural genius to attempt to enhance or 
adorn. So is it with regard to many of the 
narratives which justice, without respect of per- 
sons high or low, and without regard to the 
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iOn, the author must not omit to ex-^ 
»/ much he owes for the information 
icd about foreign causes, to the able works 
. Messieurs Mejan, Blanc, Feuerbach, and others, 
jurists of learning and eminence, whose well-done 
reports of facts have secured for their respective 
countries such records as, beyond what relates to 
state trials, England scarcely preserves at all. 
Our legal history suffers in consequence of a dis- 
regard of similar memorials. 

In two series of trials which have already met 
with favour, and partially in these volumes, where 
they relate to English cases, the author innovates 
an attempt, as far as lies in his power, to remedy 
the defect. Ample will his satisfaction be, if his 
endeavour meet with such further encouragement 
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as may lead to still more extensive unrolling, 
before we lose them all, of the judicial muniments 
of domestic transactions — records which are more 
valuable and certain in their knowledge than the 
sybil's books of old, because they instruct and 
warn about the future, through the means of an 
undoubted past, and because, by giving the clearest 
possible insight into bygone private life, they 
become available for a still greater object^ Unde- 
niably true, and in many instances appallingly so, 
their details point out, with impressive force, the 
utter futility and wretchedness of crime. Like the 
handwriting on the palace wall, they veritably and 
visibly bring home the announcement that the 
kingdom of the wicked is to be numbered and to 
finish. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. 



DUN, TBnS BOBBER, AND THE TOWN OP 

DUNSTABLE. 

Few people are aware that that qulet^ harmless, 
and industrious old market-town of Dunstable, 
owes its foundation and name to the misdeeds of 
a notorious thief and robber ; yet so, in all pro-* 
bability, it was. At the accession of King Henry 
I,, not many years after the Conquest, England 
was beset, from north to south, by innumerable 
bands of highwaymen, bandits, rogues, and plun- 
derers of all sorts. This, no doubt, arose from 
the general devastation and disorganization caused 
by the Norman invasion. The people had almost 
everywhere been driven from their homes and 
their possessions, to satisfy the rapacious demands 
of the followers, high and low, of the first William. 
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2 THB K01fA3rCK OP THS FOUm. 

Hie new Kng liUBseV srt tie eiairpl*, and hSs 
successor, William Rofos, wb? Lid waste wliole 
territories, that be nuglit kimt tbeiein at Ids ease, 
gave firesh xest to this wlxilesale spten ci spolia- 
tioQ. Tlie conseqiimce wvs, that those Saxon 
subjects wbo lost all, sought aid from those dis- 
banded Nonnans wbo could get noddi^ and 
lived in thousands b j a general letafiatioii of 
robbeiy and murder upon their a gg re sso is. When 
Henry Beaudere ascended the Kngtish throne, he 
found hisldngdom amere araia for plunderers and 
cut-throats, to canj on a gainful and a dieadful 
trade ; but he was not the man to bear this, ffis 
TigcHOUs policy at once gnqppled with the eril, and 
put it completely down. He stopped all spoIiati<m, 
whether by Norman or by Saxon. His administra- 
tion of justice was rapid and relentless. On one 
occasioD, his justiciary, Balph Basset, held a court 
at Huncote, in Leicestershire, and no less than 
forty-four robbers perished on the scaffold be- 
fore the judge left the place. The murder and 
rapine which prevailed in every province, at the 
accession of Henry L, became so rare before 
his deaths that the Saxon chronicler of the time 
relates that whosoever bore his burden of gold 
and silver, no man durst say to him aught but good. 
Among the robbers who were the terror of the 
p^*' ^^m this kin^ began his reign, Thomas 
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DuD^ the hero of the following anecdotes, was the 
most known and dreaded, He was a Saxon, and 
was bom in Bedfordshire* From his earliest 
youth he had associated with marauders and 
thieves, and in course of time placing himself at 
the head of a numerous gang, he ravaged his 
native county and the adjacent country to a fearful 
extent. The king came to the rescue, and finding 
that tlie neighbourhood from St. Alban*s to Tow- 
cester, through which passed a much-frequented 
road to the north, was infested by Thomas Dun and 
his followers, ordered the woods to be cut down 
and grubbed up; and having built a royal mansion 
for his own residence, called it Kingsburgh,and en- 
couraged some of his subjects to settle near him, 
by granting them lands at a small rent, a market, 
and various liberties and privileges. Long after 
Dun and his gang were destroyed and forgotten, 
the success of the king's plan continued. Dun4> 
stable for centuries was the sojourn of royalty; 
monasteries and churches which there arose gave 
a sacred character to the place ; and the great ap* 
proach to London presented an aspect of double 
security, from the power and the piety of those 
who dwelt in and about it. But, to return to 
Thomas Dun« Many are the stories that are handed 
down of his villany and daring. The following 
anecdotes are samples of them. 
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Among Dun*s gang were many artists^ who 
enabled him to pick locks, wrench bolts, and use 
deaf files to great effect. One day having heard 
that some lawyers were to dine at a certain inn in 
Bedford, about an hour before the appointed time^ 
he came running to the inn, and desired the land- 
lord to hurry the dinner, and to have enough 
ready for ten or twelve. The company soon ar- 
rived, and the lawyers thought Dun a servant of 
the house, while those of the house supposed him 
an attendant of the lawyers. He bustled about, 
and the bill being called for, he collected it ; and 
having some change to return to the company, 
they waited till his return ; but growing weary, 
they rang the bell, and inquired for their money, 
when they discovered him to be an impostor. 
With the assistance of his associates, he made 
clear oiFwith a considerable booty of cloaks, hats, 
silver spoons, and everything of value upon 
which he could lay his hands. 

After this adventure. Dun and his associates 
went and put up at another inn. They rose in 
the night time, insulted the landlord and land- 
lady, then murdered them both, and pillaged the 
house of everything valuable. Dun had an ani- 
mosity to lawyers, and he determined to play a 
rich one a trick. He waited upon him, and very 
abruptly demanded payment of a bond which he 
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produced^ and the gentleman found his name was 
so admirably forged, that he could not swear it 
was not his hand-writing. He assured Dun, how- 
ever, that he had never borrowed the money, and 
would not pay the bond. Dun then left the 
lawyer, telling him he would give him some em- 
ployment. A law-suit was entered into, and 
several of Dun's comrades came forward, and swore 
as to the debt bein^ just, and he was about 
getting a decision in his favour, when the lawyer 
produced a forged receipt for the debt, which 
some of his clerks Hkewise swore to ; upon which 
Dun was cast. He was in a passion at being out- 
witted, and swore '' he never heard of such rogues, 
as to swear that they paid him a sum which was 
never borrowed." 

This is one of the few instances in which he 
did not display that barbarity of disposition which 
is evinced in all his other adventures. He 
became, however, such a terror to every one, that 
the Sheriff of Bedford sent a considerable force 
to attack him in his retreat. Finding upon a 
reconnoitre, however, that his force was equal, if 
not superior, to the sheriff's, he commenced the 
attack, and completely routed them, taking eleven 
prisoners, whom he hung upon trees round the 
wood, to scare others by the example of their fate- 
The clothes of those they had hanged, served 
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tleman of the mansion politely told him that all his 
house was occupied with friends and relations who 
had just arrived to be present at the celebration of 
his daughter's marriage, which was to take place 
next day, otherwise he should have been very 
welcome* When he was unwillingly departing, 
the gentleman informed himi if he was not super- 
stitious, or had courage enough, that there was 
one room in his house unoccupied, but that it was 
haunted* Dun was above all silly apprehensions 
of that nature, and, after being well entertained, 
retired to his room, the company all praying for 
his quiet rest. There was a good fire lighted in 
the room, and when all the house was at rest, he 
lay anxiously expecting something to appear, when 
the chamber door opens, and in comes the bride, 
of whom he had taken particular notice at supper. 
He was first at a loss to know whether it was only 
a resemblance, but soon satisfied himself that it 
was really the lady: though whether she was 
walking in her sleep or not, he could not say, but 
resolved to watch her motions. She seemed to 
look stedfastly upon his countenance, and then 
going round the bed, gently turned up the clothes 
and lay down by his side, where she had not rested 
long, till she drew a rich diamond ring from her 
finger, then placed it on the pillow, and left the 
room with the same silent step as she had entered 
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it. He did not wish to disturb her retreat, when 
she had left so good a prize behind her. He soon 
fell asleepi and dreamed that the lady again ap- 
peared, said that she detested the person with 
whom she was going to be married, and entreated 
him to assist her in this conjuncture. Dun, however, 
had got what he wanted, and departednextmorning, 
without either satisfying the curiosity of the com-* 
pan J, or thanking the gentleman for his kindness. 

By this time Dun had become formidable both 
to the rich and the poor ; but one melancholy 
circumstance attended the depredations of this man, 
which was, that almost in every instance, except 
those narrated, they were stained with blood. He 
continued his course for many years, the vicinity 
of the river Ouse in Yorkshire being ever the scene 
of many of his exploits. As he was attended with 
fifty armed men on horseback, the inhabitants of 
the country were afraid to seize him. 

Nor was his last adventure less remarkable than 
those of his former life. His infamy daily in- 
creasing, the people of that district were deter* 
mined no longer to suffer his depredations. 
Though Dun was informed of what was intended, 
yet he still continued bis career. The country 
rising at last against him, he and his gang were so 
closely pursued, that they were constrained to 

divid?j each taking shelter where he possibly could, 

B 3 
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and Dun concealed himself in a small village; the 
general pursuit and search, however, lasting, he 
was discovered, and the house he was in sur- 
rounded. Two of the strongest posted themselves 
at the door ; with irresistible courage Dun seized 

• 

his dagger, laid them both dead, bridled his horse, 
and in the midst of the uproar, forced his way. 
To the number of a hundred and fifty armed 
with clubs, pitchforks, rakes, and whatever 
rustic weapons they could find, they pursued him, 
•drove him from his horse, but, to the astonishment 
of all, he again mounted, and with his sword cut 
his way through the crowd. 

Multitudes flocking from all quarters, the pur- 
suit was renewed. He was a second time dis- 
mounted, and now employing his feet, he ran for 
the space of two miles ; but when he halted to 
breathe a little, three hundred men were ready to 
oppose him. His courage and strength, however^ 
still remaining unsubdued, he burst through them^ 
fled over a valley, threw off his clothes, seized his 
sword in his teeth, and plunged int6 the river, in 
.order to gain the opposite bank. 

To his nad surprise, he perceived it covered with 

• new opponents : he swam down the river, was 

pursued by several boats, until he took refuge on 

a small island. Determined to give him no time 

:to recover from his fatigue, they attacked him 
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there. Thus closely pressed, he plunged again 
into the river with his sword in his teeth ; he was 
chased by the boats, and repeatedly struck by 
their oars, and, after having received several 
strokes on his head, he was at last vanquished. 

He was conducted to a surgeon to have his 
wounds dressed, then led before a magistrate, who 
sent him to Bedford jail under a strong guard. 
Remaining there two weeks, until he was con* 
siderably recovered, a scaffold was erected in th9 
market-place, and, without a formal trial, he was 
led forth to his execution-~a barbarous one, for he 
was literally hacked to pieces. 

Thanks to what we have related of Henry Land to 
the Crusades which cleared the country of so many 
idlers and marauders, England for near a hundred 
years after Dun's death, remained secure from do« 
mestic robbery and murder ; and ever afterwards 
the bandits that now and then in troubled times 
appeared, committed their iniquities on a minot 
scale* The Robin Hood and his outlaws of the 
next century ; the robbers of CromwelPs time ; 
and the highwaymen of a still later period, were 
but puny successors of Dun, and had such 
strange spice of chivalry iu their doings, that 
posterity rathet inclines to enjoy the romance 
of their exploits, than to condemn, as it ought 
to do> the manifold errors of their wakys^ 
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FALSEHOOD ITATALLT MADE USE OF BT INNOCENT 

HEN 

It has been holden as a rule in our law^ 
that e^tcept there be direct testimony by wit- 
nesses, and not merely circumstantial proof of the 
killing, no person should be convicted of a 
murder, unless the body of the deceased has been 
found. One of our greatest judges. Sir Matthew 
tiale, has said, " I would never convict any person 
6f mtirder or manslaughter, unless the facts werc^ 
proved to be done, or at least the body be 
found/' He gives his reason for coming to that 
conclusion, in the following brief, but startling 
narrative, v/hich furnishes a great argument for 
the rule adopted, and which also affords a re* 
markable instance of how dangerous it is to 
attempt to protect truth with the shield of false'^ 
hood. Yet, such is the weakness* of humaii 
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nature, that the records of courts of justice 
haVe, on more occasions than one, shown how 
innocent men, finding themselves in situations of 
difficulty, and perhaps of danger, are sometimes 
induced to adopt a line of conduct which bears with 
itd presumption of guilt. The tale told by Hale 
is this s— 

An uncle, who had the bringing up of his niece, 
to whom he was heir-at-law, correcting her for some 
oflfende, she was heard to say, *' Qood unqle, do 
hot kill me," after which she could not be found* 
The uncle was committed on suspicion of having 
murdered her, and was admonished by the judge 
of the assize to find out the child by the next 
assizes. Being unable to discover his niece, he 
brought another child dressed like his niece, and 
resembling her in person and years; but, on 
examination, the fraud was detected, and upon 
the {>resumptton of guilt which these circum- 
stances aflbrded, he was found guilty and executed* 
The child afterwards re-appeared, when of age 
io claim her land. On being beaten by her uncle, 
she had run away, and had been received by a 
stranger. 

Various cases of the presumption of guilt, 
drising from the conduct of the accused party, 
may be found in the law-books. Another 
of these instances deserves relation here; it 
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being, indeed^ extraordinary. A man confesses 
that he was party to the murder of one who 
turns out afterwards to be alive. Not satisfied 
with endangering his own life, he implicates his 
owj) mother and brother in his supposed guilt, and 
the three perish on the scaffold, the victims of a 
fabricated narrative. What could have been the 
wretches motives for the falsehood, as there is no 
proof that he was insane, has never been revealed. 
The facts are really so strange, that fiction would 
scorn to invent them ; their truth alone penults 
^e report of them. 

The story relates to a steward of one Lady 
Campden, a word or two about whom, by the way. 
This- lady, Juliana, Viscountess Campden, was the 
daughter and coheiress of Sir Baptist Hicks, a 
famous silk mercer of the City of London, whose 
name is perpetuated by the house he erected at 
Clerkenwell, called Hicks's Hall, for the holding 
of the Quarter Sessions there. He was created 
Baron Hicks, and Viscount Campden, of Camp* 
den, in Gloucestershire, ynih special remainder to 
Edward, Lord Noel, who married his daughter 
Juliana. In a short time, the son-in-law and his 
wife succeeded to the honours ; and the former 
having died in 1643, Lady Campden (who lived 
to the age .of 100) was a widow when these 
dreadful incidents happened. But to the tale 
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On the 16th of August, 1660, Mr. William 
Harrison, aged 70, steward to Lady Campden, 
walked from Campden to Charringworth, to re- 
ceive her ladyship's rents. As he did not return 
at the usual time, his wife about nine o'clock in 
the evening sent her servant, John Perry, to meet 
him; but neither Harrison aor the servant re- 
turned that night. On the following morning, 
Edward Harrison, son of the missing William 
Harrison, went towards Charrington, and meeting 
the servant Perry on the road, he learned that his 
father was not . to be found there. They next 
yrent together to Ebrington, a village between 
Charringworth and Campden, where they were 
told by one Daniel, that a Mr. Harrison called at 
his house the previous evening, but only stayed 
there a few minutes. They then went to Paxford» 
about half a mile distant, where, hearing nothing 
of Mr. Harrison, they returned to Campden. On 
their road hither they accidentally heard that a 
hat, band, and comb, had been recently picked up 
by a poor woman, on the highway, between Ebring- 
ton and Campden. They therefore sought for the 
woman, in whose possession these articles were 
9aid to be, and having found her, and identified 
the hat, band, and comb, to be the property of 
.Harrison, they, were conducted to the precise spot 
where they were picked up» Adjoining the road 
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was a large furze fieldj which they searched, sup- 
posmg that Mr. Harrison might have been mur- 
dered there, as the hat, band, and comb, were much 
hacked, and the latter stained with blood. Their 
search was, however, in vain ; and the news soon 
reaching Campden, so alarmed the inhabitants, 
that men, women, and children, commenced a 
general search for Mr. Hajrison, but with no 
success. 

Mrs. Harrison's fears for her husband's safety 
now increased, and as her servant Perry, whom 
she had sent the previous evening, had not duly 
returned, suspicion fell upon him as the murderer. 
On the next day. Perry was apprehended, and ex- 
amined before a justice of the peace, concerning 
his master's absence, and his reason for staying 
from home all night, when he gave this account : 
fhat in consequence of his mistress sending him to 
meet his master between eight and nine o'clock in 
the evening, he went down Campden field towards 
Charringworth, where meeting one William Reed, 
of Campden, he apprised him of the object of his 
journey ; and further told him, that as it was 
growing dark he durst not venture on his journey 
on foot, but would return and saddle his young 
master's horse. He accordingly returned with 
Read to Mr. Harrison's gate, where they parted. 
He (Perry) remained there till on one Pierce passing 
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by, he joined him, walked a short distance into 
the fields, and returned with him also to Mr. 
Harrison's gate, where they also parted. That he, 
John Ferry, then went into his master's hen-roost, 
where he lay about an hour, but slept not : that 
when the clock struck twelve he got up, and went 
towards Charringworth, till a great mist rising, he 
lost his way, and so lay the rest of the night under 
a hedge : that at the break of day on Friday morn* 
ing, he proceeded to Charringworth, where he in- 
quired for his master of one Edward Plaisterer, 
who told him that he had paid him twenty-three 
pounds on the previous afternoon, but that he re- 
mained with him only for a short time. He then 
called on one William Curtis of the same town, 
who likewise informed him that he had heard of Mr, 
Harrison having been there the day previous, 
but being out he did not see him. Perry then 
returned home, it being about five o'clock in the 
morning ; when on the road, he met his master's 
son, with whom he went to Ebrington and Pack- 
ford, as before stated. 

Reed, Pierce, Plaisterer, and Curtis, in their 
examination, corroborated the whole of Perry's 
statement. 

On Perry being asked by the justice why he 
was afraid to go to Charringworth at nine o'clock, 
and so willing to go at twelve, he replied, that at 
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nine o'clock it was dark^ but at twelve the moon 
shone. And on being further asked why, on re- 
turning home twice, after his mistress had sent 
him to meet Mr. Harrison, and staying till twelve 
o'clock, he did not inquire at home whether his 
master had returned before he went a third time 
to seek him, he answered, that he knew his master 
was not come home because he saw a light in his 
chamber window, which was very unusual during 
Mr, Harrison's absence from home. Notwith- 
standing this explanation, it was not thought pru- 
dent to discharge Perry till further inquiry was 
made after his master; and accordingly he re- 
mained in eustody six days, during which time he 
was again examined at Campden, but nothing 
further was elicited. 

• Various reports now obtained circulation ; one 
of which was, that Perry, on being again pressed 
to confess what he knew of the matter, said that 
a tinker had killed his master. He told others 
that a gentleman's servant of the neighbourhood 
had robbed and murdered him ; and to others he 
said that he was murdered and hid in a certain 
bean rick, where search was made for the body, 
but in vain. At length, he promised to disclose 
the whole affair if he were examined by the 
justice before whom he had deposed his former 
statement. On Friday^ the 24th of August, he 
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was again examined, when in reply to the question 
whether he would confess what had become of his 
master, he said that he was murdered, but not by 
him. On the justice telling him that, if he knew 
him to be murdered, it was most probable that he 
knew the murderer, he confessed that he did ; and 
further that his mother and brother had murdered 
Mr. Harrison. The justice warned him of the 
serious nature of the charge, but he persisted in 
his assertion, which he justified by the following 
circumstances. 

He deposed, that his mother and brother 
had depended on him ever since he entered into 
his master's service, telling him that it was in his 
power to relieve them, by apjArizing them of the 
day on which Mr. Harrison went to collect his 
Fents, when they proposed to way-lay him and rob 
him : that accordingly he acquainted his brother 
of the day, and walked with him a shoft distance 
on his leaving home to search for Mr. Harrison, 
in the evening : that they then parted, but meet- 
ing again near Campden church, he proposed that 
his brother should pursue his master through some 
adjoining gardens, whilst he walked in the fields : 
that he soon afterwards found his master on the 
ground in the middle of the garden, his brother 
leaning over the body, and his mother standing 
beside him. On being asked whether his master was 
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dead, he answered "No;" and that after he came 
up to them Mr. Harrison cried, '^Ah ! rogues ! will 
you kill me ? " He now told his brother he hoped 
he would not kill his master, when he replied, 
* 'Peace ! peace! you're a fool/' and then strangled 
him : which being done, he took a bag of money 
out of Mr. Harrison's pocket, and threw it into 
his mother's lap. Then he and his brother agreed 
to throw the body into a great sink by Walling- 
ton's Mill, behind the garden ; but his mother 
and brother requesting him to watch at a distance, 
and listen if all were safe, they undertook to dis- 
pose of the body accordingly. 

On being asked whether it was thrown there, he 
replied, that he knew not ; but that his mother 
and brother having promised to dispose of it, he 
left them, and went into the village of Campden. 
Here he met John Pierce, vnth whom he went 
into the fields, and returned to his master's gate ; 
after which he went into the hen-roost, as before 
stated. Having brought vnth him his master's 
hat, band, and comb, after cutting them in pieces, 
he threw them into the high road, that it might 
be believed that his master was murdered 
there. 

Upon this confession and accusation, warrants 
were issued against Joan and Richard Perry, 
the mother and brother of John Perry i but 
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all attempts to find the body proved ineffec- 
tual. On Saturday, August 25, the three pri- 
soners were examinedi when Joan and Richard 
on being confronted with Johnj denied the 
charge in the most positive terms ; as also an 
accusation made by John, of their having broken 
open Mr. Harrison's house, and robbed him of 
140/. in the previous year. At the next assizes 
two indictments, one for the robbery and another 
for the murder, were accordingly found against 
the three. As the body had not been found, the 
judge, Sir Christopher Turner, a Baron of the 
Exchequer, refused to try them for the murder. 
They were, however, extraordinary to relate, in- 
duced to plead guilty to the indictment for the 
burglary. John still persisted in the story that 
his mother and brother bad murdered Harrison, 
and further that they had attempted to poison him 
while in prison. 

At the following spring assizes, the judge al- 
lowed the triali on the more serious indictment, 
to go on ; they were again put to the bar, be- 
fore Sir Robert Hyde, Chief Justice of the Court 
of King's Bench, for the murder, and severally 
pleaded not guilty* When John's confession was 
produced in evidence, he said that he was mad at the 
time when such confession was made« They were, 
however, found guilty, and were executed shortly 
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afterwards on a hill near Campden^ John Perry 
being hung in chains. 

About two years subsequent to the execution of 
these unfortunate persons^ Mr. Harrison returned 
to Campden in good health. As the case excited 
considerable interest, Mr. Harrison explained tbe 
whole of the circumstances which had thus de- 
tained hinii in the following letter to Sir Thomas 
Overbury, a magistrate of the county of Gloucester, 
residing at Burton, near Campden. 



for sir thomas overbury, kt. 

Honoured Sir, 

In obedience to your commands, I give you this 
true account of my being carried away beyond the 
seas, my continuance there, and return home. 

One Thursday, in the afternoon, in the time of 
harvest, I went to Charringworth, to demand rents 
due to Lady Campden, at which time the tenants 
were busy in the field, and late before they came 
home, which occasioned my stay there till the close 
of the evening. I expected a considerable sum, 
but received only three-and-twenty pounds. In 
my return home, in the narrow passage amongst 
Ebrington Furzes, there met me one horseman, 
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and said, *' Art thou there ? " and I fearing 
he would have rode over me, struck his horse on 
the nose : whereupon he struck at me with his 
sword seyeral hlows, and ran it into my side : 
while I, with my little cane, made my defence as 
well as I could ; at last another came behind me, 
ran me into the thigh, laid hold on the collar of 
my doublet, and drew me to a hedge near to the 
place, when another came up ; they did not take 
my money, but mounted me behind one of them, 
drew my arms about his middle, and fastened my 
wrists together with something that had a spring 
Jock to it, as I conceived : they then threw a great 
cloak over me, and carried me away. In the night 
they alighted at a hay-rick, which stood near a 
stone-pit, by a wall side, where they took away 
my money ; about two hours before daybreak, as I 
heard one of them tell the other he thought it to 
be then, they tumbled me into a stone-pit ; they 
stayed, as I thought, about an hour at the hay- 
rick ; when they took horse again, one of them 
bid me come out of the pit ; 1 answered they had 
my money already, and asked what they would do 
with me ? Whereupon he struck me again, drew 
me out, and put a great quantity of money into 
my pockets, and mounted me again after the same 
manner ; and on the Friday, about sunset, they 
brought me to a lone house upon a heath, by a 
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thicket of bushes, where they . took me down 
almost dead. When the woman of the house saw 
that I could neither stand nor spesflci she asked 
them whether they had brought a dead man. They 
answered no ; but a friend that was hurt, and they 
were carrying him to a surgeon ; she answered if 
they did not make haste, their friend would be 
dead before they could reach one. There they 
laid me on cushions, and suffered none to come 
into the room but a little girl ; we stayed there all 
night, they giving me some broth. In the morning 
yery early, they mounted me as before ; and, on 
Saturday night, they brought me to a place where 
were two or three houses, in one of which I lay all 
night on cushions by their bed-side* On Satur- 
day morning, they carried me from thence, and 
about three or four o'clock they brought me to a 
place by the sea-side, called Deal, where they laid 
me down on the ground, and one of them staying by 
me, the other two walked a little off to meet a 
man, with whom they talked, and in their dis- 
course I heard them mention seven pounds ; after 
which they went away together, and after half an 
hour returned. The man whose name, as I after- 
wards heard, was Wrenshaw, said he feared I 
should die before he could get me on board. They 
then put me into a boat, and carried m& on ship- 
board, where my wounds were dressed. I remained 
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in the ship, as near as I can reckon, about six 
weeks — in which time I was indifferently recovered 
of my wounds and weakness. Then came the 
master of the ship, and told me and the rest who 
were in the same condition, that he discovered three 
Turkish ships ; we all offered to fight in defenice 
of the ship and ourselves, but he commanded us 
to keep close, and said he would deal with them 
well enough, A little while after we were called up, 
and when we came on the deck we saw two Turk- 
ish ships close by us — into one of them we were 
ptit and placed in a dark hole, where, how long 
we continued before we were landed, I know not ; 
when we were landed, they led us two days' journey 
and put us into prison, where we remained four 
days and a half. Eight men next came to view us, 
who seemed to be officers ; they called us and ex- 
amined us of our trades, which every one an- 
swered ; one said that he was a surgeon, another 
^hat he was a weaver ; and I said I had some skill 
in physic. We three were set by and taken by 
three of those eight men that came to view us. It 
was my chance to be chosen by a grave physician 
of eighty-seven years of age, who lived near to 
Smyrna, had formerly been in England, and knew 
Crowland in Lincolnshire, which he preferred 
before all other places in England. I was there 
about a year and three quarters, and then my 
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master fell sick on a Thursday^ and sent for me^ 
and calling me as he.used^ by the name of Bell^ 
told me he should die, and bid me shift for myself. 
He died on Saturday following, and I presently 
hastened to a port, almost a day's journey distant, 
when I addressed myself to two men, who came 
out of a ship belonging to Hamburgh, which, as 
they said, was bound for Portugal within two or 
three days* 

I inquired of them for an English ship ; they 
answered there was none; I entreated them to 
take me into their ship ; but they durst not for 
fear of being discovered by the searchers, which 
might occasion the forfeiture, not only of their 
goods, but also of their lives. At length .they took 
me on board, and placed me below in the vessel, 
and hid me with boards and other things, so that 
I lay undiscovered, notwithstanding the strict 
search that was made in the vessel. On arriving 
at Lisbon, in Portugal, as soon as the master 
had left the ship, and was goiie into the city, they 
set me on shore moneyless, to shift for myself. I 
now met four gentlemen discoursing together; 
after awhile, one of them came to me, and spoke 
to me in a foreign language — I told him I was an 
Englishman — he then spoke to me in English, and 
told me that he was an Englishman himself, and born 
Qear Wisbeach^ in Lincolnshire. I then related to 
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him how I had been carried away, and my present 
condition ; upon which he took me along with him, 
and by his interest with the master of a ship 
bound for England, procured my passage, and 
commended me to the master of the ship, who 
landed me safe at Dover, from whence I pro- 
ceeded to London, where being furnished with 
necessaries, I came into the country. Having 
arrived at Crowland, I was told of the unhappy 
fate of my servant Perry, and his m6ther and 
brother; what caused John so falsely to accuse 
them and himself I know not. He has not only 
brought his blood upon his own head, but that also 
of his innocent mother and brother. For I never 
saw either of them that evening ; nor do I know 
who they were that carried me away after that 
rude and barbarous manner. 

Thus, honoured Sir, I have given you a true ac- 
count of my great sufferings and happy deliverance. 

Your Worship's, in all dutiful respects, 

William Harbison. 

In an account of this affair of the Perrys, pub- 
lished by one Rowland Reynolds, a bookseller 
in the Strand, in 1676, occur the following 
observations : — 

" Many question the truth of this account 

Mr. Harrison gives of himself and his transporta- 

c 2 
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tioii, believing he was never out of England. 
But there is no question of Perry's telling a formal 
false story to hang himselfi his mother, and his 
brother ; and since thisi of which we are assured, 
is no less incredible than that of which we doubt, 
it may induce us to suspend hard thoughts of Mr. 
Harrison, till time, the" great discoverer of truth, 
shall bring to light this dark and mysterious 
business. That Mr. Harrison was absent from his 
habitation, employment, and relations, near two 
years, is certain, and if not carried away (as he 
affirms) no probable reason can be given for his 
absence ; he living plentifully and happily in the 
service of that honourable family, to which he had 
been then related above fifty years, with the 
reputation of a just and faithful servant; and 
having all his days been a man of sober life and 
conversation, cannot now reasonably be thought in 
his old age, so far to have misbehaved himself, as 
in such a manner voluntarily to have forsaken his 
wife, his children, and his stewardship, and to 
leave behind him (as he then did) a considerable 
sum of his lady's money in his house. We cannot, 
therefore, in reason or charity, but believe that 
Mr. Harrison was forcibly carried away ; but by 
whom, or by whose procurement, is the question. 
Those whom he affirms did it, he withal affirms 
never before to have seen ; and that he saw not 
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his servant Perry, nor his mother, nor his brother, 
the evening he was carried away; that he was 
spirited (as some are said to have been) .is no 
ways probable, in respect he was an old and 
infirm man, and taken from the most inland part 
of the nation ; and if sold, as himself apprehends 
he was, for £7, it would not recompence the 
trouble and charge of his conveyance to the 
sea side* Some, therefore, have had hard thoughts 
of his eldest soi^, not knowing whom else to 
suspect, and believe the hope of the stewardship, 
which he afterwards (by the Lord Campden's 
favour) enjoyed, might induce him to contrive his 
father's removal, and this they are the more con- 
firmed in, from his misbehaviour in it. But, on 
the other side, it is hard to think the son should 
be knowing of his father's transportation, and, 
consequently, of these unhappy persons' innocency 
as to the murder of him, and yet prosecute them 
to the death, as he did, and when condemned, 
should be the occasion of their being conveyed 
above twenty miles, to suffer near CampdeUi and 
to procure John Perry, to be there hanged in 
chains, where he might daily see him, and himself 
to stand at the foot of the ladder, when they were 
all executed, as likewise he did* 

*' These considerations, as they make it impro* 
bable the son should be privy to his father's trans* 
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portation^ so they render the whole matter the 
more dark and* mysterious^ which we must there- 
fore leave unto Him who alone knoweth all things, 
in his due time to reveal and bring to light.** 

More than one hundred and seventy years have 
passed since the above remarks were written, yet 
no further revelation has cleared up this myste- 
rious tale. The very story itself would, most 
probably, have, by this, set in oblivion, but that 
it stands, in our criminal annals, a landmark, to 
^how how courts and ministers of justice, how- 
ever able, may now and then be most fatally 
deceived and misled. 
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A ICUBDEB IK THE HMS OF THB CBUSADE& 

There is, perhapsi no country or climate more 
beautiful than our own happy Englandj as seen in 
one of its rural landscapesi when the sun has just 
risen upon a cloudless summer's dawn. The very 
feeling that the delightful freshness of the moment 
will not he entirely destroyed during the whole 
dayi renders the prospect more agreeable than 
the anticipated fiery advance of the sun in 
southern or tropical lands* Exhilaration and 
gladness are the marked ch'aracteristica of an 
English summer morning. So it ever is, and so 
it was hundreds of years ago, when occurred the 
events we are about to narrate. How lovely then, 
on fiuch a morning as we allude to, looked that 
rich vale in the centre of Gloucestershire, through 
which the lordly Severn flows ! The singing of 
the birds, the reflective splendour of the silvery 
waters, the glittering of the dew as it dazzled and 
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disappeared^ — all combined to charm sound, sight, 
and sense, and to produce a strong feeling of joy. 
But the horseman, who was passing through this 
graceful scene, scarcely needed the aid of any ex- 
ternal object to enhance the pleasurable sensation 
that already filled his breast. The stately horse 
on which be sat, seemed, by its light steps, and by 
ever and anon proudly prancing, to share in the 
animation of its rider. So, the noble stag-hound 
that followed, , and continually looked up con- 
tentedly at its master, appeared, likewise, a parti- 
cipator in the general content. The stranger had 
indeed cause to rejoice, for he was upon the fairest 
errand. He had wooed and won the gentle 
heiress of a proud, but good-hearted Gloucester- 
shire baron— he had wooed and won her, too, 
with the full consent of father, kinsmen, and 
friends, and he was now on his way to the baron's 
castle to arrange with his betrothed the ceremonial 
of the nuptials. Ride on, thou gallant knight, 
ride on, and swifter too ; for though the day will 
be yet early when thou arrivest, thou wilt find 
thyself expected within the Gothic enceinte of the 
Baron de Botetourt's dwelling. A banner waves 
from the topmost tower to do thee honour and 
welcome ; there walks, too, by the battlements, 
one whose night has been sleepless because of thee, 
whose thoughts and whose whole existence centre 
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in thee, whose look firmly attaches to the road 
that brings thee to her. Ride on then speedily, 
Sir Knight, to the happiness thy virtue and tliy 
deeds have so well deserved. 

This lover is no ordinary suitor: he is of 
mingled Saxon and Norman noble blood, the 
recent companion-in-arms of Richard Coeur de 
Lion. His name is Ralph de Sudley« and though 
he has passed his thirtieth year, the effect of long 
toil and war scarcely appears upon his handsome 
and still very youthful countenance. Yet the 
knight has seen and endured much: he has 
been with Richard at the siege and capture of 
Acre, and at the battle of Azotus. When Conrad 
of Montferrat fell by the dagger of the assassins. 
Sir Ralph took a prominent part in the stormy 
debates which ensued among the Crusaders. He. 
even proposed with his men-at-arms, and those 
who would follow him, to invade the territory of 
the Lord of the Mountain, and to avenge in his 
blood the death which that king of murderers 
had caused to be done to Conrad. This event 
made so deep an impression on his mind, that he 
still took every opportunity of urging upon his 
own and other Christian governments, the necessity 
of extirpatiug these Eastern assassins. On his 
return from the crusades. Sir Ralph found the 
daughter of his friend, the Baron de Botetourti 

c 3 
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just verging into beauteous womanhood. The 
glory of his reputation ^ and the graces of his 
person^ gained her heart at once ; the Lady Ali- 
anore^ though much his junior in years, loved the 
knight fondly and devotedly. 

Sir Ralph has reached the portcullis of the 
castle ; the wardour and men-at-arms are there to 
receive him with full honours, though he comes 
privately, without his armour or his followers: he 
wears the civil but costly dress of the period, with 
no other weapon than a slight sword at his side. 
But the baron will have each advent of his future 
son-in-law welcomed as an approach of state. 

** Grammercye, Sir Baron," observed the knight, 
as, after passing through a crowd of domestics, 
he grasped his host's hand upon the threshold, 
''one would imagine me Richard of England 
himself, or rather Saladin, that greatest and most 
gaudy of Oriental Soldans, to see this pon^pous 
prelude to my disjune with your lovely daughter 
and yourself." 

" Nay, Ralph de Sudley," replied the baron, 
'' my castle must needs put on its best looks, when 
it beholds the entry of one who is to be its 
lord and protector when I shall be no more. But 
I see you are all impatience to go within ; and, in 
truth, the sooner your first interview be over, the 
better, for the table is prepared^ and the pasty 
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awaits us, and the chaplain too, whose inward 
man, after the morning's Mass, craves some solid 
refreshment." 

*^ A moment, my worthiest of friends, and I am 
with jou," said the knight, as be hurried bj : in 
another instant the Lady Alianore was in bis 
embrace. Need we repeat the oft-told tale of 
love ? Need we describe the day of delight Sir 
Balph passed in the castle, lingering from hour to 
hour until the dusk ? Oh ! there is some one we 
must depict, the lady herself, who so subdued and 
jBoftened this knightly soul. There, one hand 
upon the shoulder of her lover, her other band 
locked in his, she sits listening to his words, and 
luxuriating in his discourse* The Lady Alianort^ 
somewhat tall in stature, but perfect in form, has 
a face of dazzling beauty, yet the bewitching 
sweetness of her smile is tempered by a certaia 
dignity of countenance, to which her dark, raven 
bair, and darker eyes, do not a little contribute ; 
her hands, and the foot that peeps from beneath 
her graceful robe, are of exquisite smallness, and 
bespeak the purest Norman blood. Her extreme 
furness, shaded by her sable locks, form a strong 
contrast to the auburn hair and ruddy visage of 
the stalwart warrior beside her. 

" This will indeed be too much, Ralph/' pb* 
jM|:^ed the lady ; *' a loonajrcbi bis qwWi apd bis 
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court, to come to this out-of-the-way castle, to 
honour the wedding of a lone damsel like myself ; 
I can hardly support, the idea of so much 
splendour.** 

" Fear not, my beloved," replied the knight, 
** Richard is homely enough, and all good nature. 
Moreover, it is but a return of civility ; for I it 
was who accompanied him to the altar, where he 
obtained the hand of Berengaria of Navarre ; the 
office was a dangerous one then, since I incurred 
by it the wrath of Philip of France. And why, 
dearest, should not every magnificence attend our 
nuptials? It is^the outward emblem of our great 
content — a mark, like those gorgeous ceremonies 
tTiat accompany the festive prayers of the Church, 
which tell the peo{fle of the earth, of a joy having 
something of the gladness and glory of Heaven 
in it." 

"Be it as you wish, my own true knight; yet 
I almost feel that I am too happy. May God 
bless and protect us ! " 

Thus passed this bright day, until the approach 
of dusk imperatively compelled the enraptured 
lovers to separate. The knight had urgent 
business to settle, early on the morrow, at his 
own castle, before setting out for London, to 
announce to the king the day fixed for the 
espousal, and to beg from the monarch the fidfil^ 
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ment of the promise he had made, to be present 
in person with his court, at the wedding of his 
gallant and faithful vassal. The knight was 
therefore forced to depart ere the gloom advanced ; 
for though his journey lay in a friendly and 
.peaceful country, it was not the habit in those 
days to be abroad much after dusk, without an 
efficient escort. 

Sir Ralph reluctantly quitted his betrothed : he 
made his escape moreover from the baron and the 
chaplain, who prayed his further tarrying, to share 
in another flagon of Rhenish about to be pro- 
duced. The horse and dog were at the porch, 
and, in a few minutes, the knight had passed the 
drawbridge, and was in the same fair road again. 

" I have known Sir Ralph from his birth," ob- 
served the baron to the chaplain, " and I love 
him as my own son. The king may well come 
here to see him wedded ; for he has not a nobler, 
braver, or more generous knight within his 
realm." 

" Truly, Sir Baron, he is endowed with much 
excellence," replied the priest ; " I do greatly ad- 
mire his strong denunciation against the Templars 
and other warlike orders, who tolerate the pro- 
tracted existence of that band of murderers in 
the East, who have their daggers ever pointed 
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against the sons of the Church. Sir Ralph speaks 
on the subject like a true soldier of the Cross." 

" Very true," retorted the baron, " yet I wish 
our chevaliers would cease to think of foreign 
broils and questions, and attend to affairs at home. 
This Rhenish is perfect: after all, wine is the 
only thing really good that originates beyond our 



seas." 



Their discourse had scarcely proceeded further, 
when it was suddenly interrupted by the loud 
howling and barking of a dog. The baron and 
the chaplain started up. '' It is Leo, Sir Ralph's 
dog," exclaimed the former ; '^ what in God's name 
can be the matter ?" and the two rushed out 

The Lady Alianore, at her orisons above, heard 
the same terrible howl and bark. She instantly 
descended to the court-yard ; as she came there^ 
the outer gate was opened, and Leo, the knight's 
dog, flew past the wardour, and ran to the feet of 
the lady. The animal's mouth was blood*stained^ 
and his glaring eye-balls and ruJBSled crest showed 
the extent of his fury and despair. 

" Something dreadful has happened to Sir 
Ralph/' she cried, and urged by the dog^ who had 
seized her robe, she hurried through the gate^ 
and crossed the drawbridge, with a rapidity 
those who followed could not arrest 



When the baroni his chaplain, and his domestics 
had proceeded a little beyond a quarter of a mile 
upon the road, a fearful sight met their yiew. 

The knight lay dead upon the green sward by the 
side of the highway; a poignard which had efibcted 
the mortal wound^ still rested fixed into his back. 
His body was locked fast in the embrace of the 
Lady Alianore^ who lay senseless upon it: the 
dog stood by, howling piteously. No trace could 
be discovered of who had done the deed. No 
proof was there beyond the dagger itself, which 
was of Oriental fashion, and bore the inscription in 
Latin, Hoc propter verba tua: naught beyond 
that and another circumstance, which went to 
show that the knight had been slain by an 
Eastern enemy. The dog, as he re^^entered the 
castle, called attention to some pieces of blood- 
stained rag, which, from their appearance^ had 
dropped from his mouth ; one of these, the inner- 
most, was in its texture and pattern evidently 
part of a Syrian gjirment. 

The Lady Alianore did not die under this 
dreadful calamity: she lived to mourn* The 
knight was ^ interred within the precinct of the 
Abbey Church of Gloucester : his tomb and efiigy 
were in a niche at an angle of the cloisters. Here 
would Alianore continually come, accompanied by 
Leo, who, since his master's deatb^ never left h»x 
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side; here would she stop fixedly gazing upon 
the monument, the tear in her eye, and the chill 
of hopeless sorrow in her heart. There are, 
indeed, few of us, who, wandering through the in- 
terior of some nohle ecclesiastical edifice, can 
suppress a feeling of melancholy, when we view 
the sepulchre of a knight of repute, who has died 
in his prime, in the midst of his achievements and 
his fame, and who, clad in the harness of his pride, 
lies outstretched in the marble before us. Courage 
and courtesy, chivalry and Christianity, are buried 
there — there the breast, replete with honour, the 
heart to feel, and the right arm to d^efend. The 
monument tells of the sudden extinguishment of 
some bright light that shone in a semi-barbarous 
age, which had its main civilization and refine- 
ment from knights and churchmen solely. If this 
sight would sadden a stranger soul, what must 
have been the deep grief of the lady as she con- 
templated the cold memorial of Sir Ralph, and 
felt that the concentration of- her whole earthly 
comfort was there entombed ! A secret sentiment 
that satisfied, or rather softened her mental agony, 
brought her again and again to the place — ^ay, 
again and again to gaze upon the grave, and then 
to retire into the church to long and ardent prayer. 
About two years after the knight had been 
dead, the Lady Alianore was one morning depart- 
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ing through the cloisters from a visit to the tomb^ 
when her attention was suddenly arrested by a 
low growl from the dog who accompanied her. 
She turned back; and saw two persons in the garb 
of foreign merchants or traders, the one pointing 
out to the other the knight's monumental eflSgy. 
Scarcely had she made the observation, when Leo 
rushed from her side, and flew at the throat of 
him who was exhibiting the grave ; in an instant 
he brought him to the ground ; the other endea* 
voured to escape, but some sacristans who heard 
the noise, hastened to the spot, and the men were 
arrested. 

On examination,, the two pretended merchants 
were found to wear Eastern habiliments beneath 
their long gowns, and the cloth of the turban was 
concealed under the broad-brimmed hat of each* 
They both had daggers, and upon the arm of one 
the dog had seized, there was the deep scar of what 
seemed to be the effect of a desperate bite. Further 
proof became needless, for when every chance of 
escape was gone, they made a full confession, and 
appeared to glory in it. They were emissaries 
from the Old Man of the Mountain. The one on 
a previous occasion had journeyed from the far 
East to do his fearful master's bidding, and had 
stabbed the knight in the back, on the evening he 
rode in his gladness from the abode of his affianced 
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bride. The fanatic himself narrowly escaped de« 
struction at the time ; for the dog had fixed his 
teeth into his arm, and it was only by allowing 
the flesh to be torn out (his dagger was in his 
victim), that he contrived to reach a swift Arabian 
horse, which bore him from the scene. He had 
since returned to Phoenicia, and had once more 
come to England, bringing with him a comrade to 
remove a doubt expressed by his master, and to 
testify to the monarch of the Mountain how 
effectively his object had been accomplished. 

The Baron de Botetourt, with the assent of the 
crown, caused the two miscreants to be hanged 
upon a gibbet on the summit of his castle, their 
turbans tied to their heels. Leo, as if he had 
nothing more to live for, soon after pined and 
died. The Lady Alianore retired into a conventy 
and eventually became its abbess. During the 
course of her monastic life, she preserved in silence 
her undying regret for the knight, and the recol- 
lection of her happiness, so miserably thwarted. 
She was always kind and gentle, yet always also 
dignified and reserved. On her death-bed, she 
requested that her remains might be interred in 
the Abbey of Gloucester, nigh unto the tomb of 
Sir Ralph de Sudley, and that her monumental 
tablet should contain no more than her name and 
state, and an inscription pointing out the extreme 
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vanity of all human felicity. Such a memoriali it 
is said, was, until entirely effaced hy time, to be 
seen, read, and thought upon, within the cloisters 
of Gloucester's time*honoured and sanctified 
cathedral. 



ANOTHER CAISUKE DISCOVEKBR OF CEDIE. 

The reputation of another English dog, as 
the discoverer of a murder, has been transmitted 
to posterity by a monument in basso relievo, re- 
presenting a dog fighting with a champion, which 
still remains on the chimney-piece of the grand hall 
of the Chateau of Montargis, in the Orleanais in 
France. A popular melo-drama has somewhat vul- 
garized this dog's fame ; yet the real facts of his 
achievements are, perhaps, not so generally known. 
They are as follows :— 

Aubri de Mondidier, a gentleman of family and 
fortune in Montargis, travelling alone through the 
forest of Bondi, near Paris, was murdered, and 
buried under a tree. His dog, an English bull*dog, 
would not quit his master's grave for several days ; 
till, at length, compelled by hunger, he proceeded 
to the house of an intimate friend of the unfortu- 
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nate Aubri*s at Paris, and by his melancholy howl- 
ing seemed desirous of expressing the loss they had 
both sustained. He repeated his cries — ran to the 
door — looked back to see if any one followed him 
— returned to his master*s friend— pulled him by 
the sleeve, and, with dumb eloquence, entreated 
him to go with him. 

The singularity of all these actions of the dog, 
added to the circumstance of his coming there 
without his master, whose faithful companion he 
had always been, prompted the company to follow 
the animal, who conducted them to a tree, where 
he renewed his howl, scratching the earth with his 
feet, significantly entreating them to search that 
particular spot. Accordingly, on digging, the body 
of the unhappy Aubri was found. 

Some time after, the dog accidentally met the 
as8assin-<-who is styled, by all the historians that 
relate this fact, the Chevalier Macaire-* when, 
instantly seizing him by the throat, he was with 
great difiiculty compelled to quit his hold. 

In short, whenever the dog saw the chevalier, he 
continued to pursue and attack him with equal 
fury. Such obstinate virulence in the animal, 
confined only to Macaire, appeared very extraor- 
dinary, especially to those who at once recollected 
the dog's remarkable attachment to his master, 
and several instances in which Macaire's envy 
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and hatred to Aubri de Mondidier had been con- 
spicuous. 

Additional circumstances increased suspicion; 
and, at length, the affair reached the royal ear. 
The king (Louis YIII.) accordingly sent for the 
dog, who appeared extremely gentle till he per- 
ceived Macaire in the midst of several noblemen ; 
when he ran fiercely towards him, growling at, 
and attacking, him as usual. 

In those rude times, when no positive proof of 
a crime appeared, an order was issued for a com- 
bat between the accuser and the accused. These 
were denominated the Judgments of God, from a 
persuasion that Heaven would much sooner work 
a miracle than suffer innocence* to perish with 
infamy. 

The king, struck with such a collection of cir- 
cumstantial evidence against Macaire, determined 
to refer the decision to the chance of battle — in 
other words, he gave orders for a combat between 
the chevalier and the dog. The lists were ap- 
pointed in the Isle of Notre Dame, then an unen- 
closed, uninhabited place — Macaire's weapon being 
a great cudgel. 

The dog had an empty cask allowed for his re- 
treat, to enable him to recover breath. Every- 
thing being prepared, the dog no sooner found 
himself at liberty than he ran round his adver- 
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sarjy avoiding his blows^ and menacing him on 
every side^ till his strength was exhausted ; then^ 
springing forward, he griped him by the throat, 
threw him on the ground, and obliged him to con- 
fess his guilt in the presence of the king and the 
whole court. In consequence of which the che- 
valier, after a few days, was convicted upon his 
own acknowledgment, and beheaded on a scaffold 
in the Isle of Notre Dame. 

The above curious recital is translated from the 
MSmoires sur les Duels, and is confirmed by many 
judicious critical writers; particularly Julius 
Sealiger and Montfaucon, neither of whom have 
ever been regarded as fabricators of idle stories. 
On this narrative the melo-drama of the Forest of 
Bondi is founded. 
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MONARCHS WHO HAVE SLAIN THEIR OWN 
CHILDREN BY PROCESS OF LAW. 

Kino Philip Tou cannot 

Establish some new creed to justify 
The bloody murder of one's only son 

I sin — 

Sin against nature. 

SCHILLEB : Don Carlos, 

The crime of legal filiicide by those who had 
the means of turning the power of the law to 
their own purposes^ is, to thQ honour of man- 
kind^ one of very rare occurrence. Foremost 
amongst the men whom history records as guilty 
of this offence^ stands Herod^ that ancient 
king of hated memory^ whose numberless pri- 
vate atrocities are overshadowed by his slaughter 
of the Innocents at Bethlehem^ and his enmity to 
the infant Saviour of mankind. Herod caused to 
be put to death, after a mock trials Alexander 
and Aristobulus, his sons by Mariamne, the wife 
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of his affection^ whom he slew in his wrath^ and 
in whose murder 

'^ The base Judean threw a pearl away, 
Richer than all his tribe.*' 

The whole proceeding of Herod with regard to 
his offspring, very closely resembles the conduct, 
here below related, of Pliilip II. towards his 
son Don Carlos. Both instances evince the same 
hypocrisy, the same wish to appear just, and 
the same merciless determination of purpose. 
The Jewish tyrant hesitated but from dread of 
Csesar's anger — the Spanish despot trembled at 
the anticipated judgment of the Christian world ; 
yet, with either, sin mastered fear, and the deed 
was done. The assessors of Berytus, the judges 
for Herod, like the Inquisitors of Spain, who 
tried Don Carlos, held back from pronouncing 
a positive sentence of death in a cause so mon- 
strous ; but Herod took the rest of the process 
into his own .hands, and had his two children 
forthwith slaughtered at Sebaste.* It is also to 
be remembered that Herod, in his last illness, and 
five days before he expired, caused his other son 
Antipater to be slain ; a crime which he followed 
up by ordering the principal men of the Jewish 

* These cruelties of Herod made Augustus Ceesar remark, 
in allusion to the forbidden meat of the Jews, thstt he 
would rather be Herod*s pig than his son. 
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nation to be shut into the Hippodromej and to 
be slaughtered at the moment of his giving up 
the ghost, so that the whole people should, have 
cause to mourn and wail at his departure. This, 
by the way, is the only example in history of a 
prince committing murder on his deathbedj with 
the exception of our King Henry VIII., who, 
just before his final agony, signed the death- 
warrant, and directed the execution, of the Duke of 
Norfolk, who was at the time lying in the Tower 
under a notoriously unjust attainder, Itisaconsola« 
tion to know that the duke, as Well as the prisoners 
of the Hippodrome, were saved by the passing 
away of their respective sceptred oppressors 
before the possible perpetration of the purposed 
cruelty. Henry VIIL, who resembled. Herod 
in so many things, very narrowly escaped having 
also the kiUing of bis children added to the 
chapter of his crimes ; for reports are Hot wanting 
which tell that, after bastardizing his daughters, 
and depriving them of the succession, he, more 
than oncei contemplated the necessity of removing 
them altogether. One may easily suppose such 
intention, at least with regard to the Princess 
Elizabeth, on the part of him who, to mark how 
little he mourned, dressed himself in white the 
day Elizabeth's mother, Anne Boleyn, perished 
pursuant to his will on the scaiTold. Henry 
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had not even the heart of Herod ; for the latter 
did weep when he heard that Mariamne was no 
more. Though Henry just avoided the act of 
regal child-murder, it is somewhat singular that 
the next great instance we have of the committal 
of the crime, is in the person of Henry's sou-in« 
law, the sagacious and sanguinary Philip II., 
King of Spain. This monarch is well known to 
our history as having made two attempts upon 
the realm of England : one by marriage, and the 
other by war, and as having been baffled in both* 
Philip II. wedded Queen Mary Tudor, that he 
might annex England to the dominions already 
in his possession or in his succession ; but the 
Queen and her Chancellor Gardiner were too sharp 
for him» Mary, who has had so much more than 
a fair share of the sins of a horrid period of reli- 
gious discord laid to her charge, felt, love-sick 
as she was, herself to be the queen of an independent 
people, and insisted and obtained through her 
minister, that her Spanish bridegroom should not 
have an inch of power or possession within her 
territories. Philip never forgave her, and soon 
left her to die of a broken heart. His next 
attempt on England was an armed one. Queen 
Elizabeth had rejected his offer of marriage (for 
he tried that plan with her too), and Philip, 
firm of purpose, had recourse to the Invincible 
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Armada. England's combined and glorious re- 
sistance baffled him again and for ever, in bis views 
upon this country. The king did not, however, 
abandon bis favourite policy ; bis dreadful conduct 
to bis unfortunate son arose out of another per- 
version by bim of the hymeneal rite to a political 
purpose. The melancholy story of Don Carlos 
has been a favourite theme vrith poets and romance 
writers. The subject has been immortalised 
by Schiller. The plain facts of the real affair, 
sufficiently interesting in themselves, are these :— 

Tbe Prince] Don Carlos, Infant of Spain, 
was the son of Philip II. and Mary of Portugal, 
wbo was the daughter of King. John III. and 
Queen Catherine, fourth sister to Charles Y • 

Different characters are given of Don Carlos. 
The partisans of Philip, willing to justify the 
father, paint the son as a prince, of a malign, 
untractable and Vicious disposition, and tinctured 
witb almost every vice. But the preponderance 
of authority lies with the historian, Gregprio 
Leti, who shows Don Carlos in a very ad- 
vantageous light. He draws his character in con- 
trast with that of Philip II. The son, according 
to bim, was actuated by a reigning passion for 
military glory ; tbe father was cool and pacific ) 
the son won the hearts of the people by gentler 
ness and affability, which were imprinted in his 
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features; the father commanded a respect, which 
bordered upon terror, by an air of stern severity, 
a constrained gravity, and a demure aspect ; the son 
understood a variety of languages, and had the art 
of accommodating himself to the genius of dif- 
ferent countries ; the father knew only his mother^ 
tongue, and his native gloomy pride. 

Don Carlos's affections became alienated &om 
his father by his disappointing him of his promised 
match with the Princess Elizabeth, daughter to 
Henry II. of France, and Catherine of Medieis, 
whom Philip thought fit, for political reasons, to 
marry himself, after the death of his second wife, 
Mary of England. This princess, whom the Court 
of France had destined at first for Don Carlos, had 
therefore the mortification to set out for Spain, in 
order to wed the father instead of the son. Bran- 
torn says, that, as soon as she saw her monarch- 
husband, she looked stedfastly at him for some 
time ; upon which he asked her, if she took notice 
that he had already grey hairs ? These word» 
presaged the unhappiness of a pair so unequally 
matched. Don Carlos, who had. pleased himself 
with the thoughts of marrying the beauteous 
queen, had abandoned his heart to the influence 
of a violent passion. The queen gave him very 
warm returns of affection, though she always kept 
within the bounds of discretion, and even 
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sLunned opportunities of being with Don Carlos 
alone. 

Don Juan of Austriai natural son to Charles Y ., 
contributed to Don Carlos's misfortune. Charles 
bad never owned Don Juan as his son till after his 
abdication, when he recommended him to King 
Philipi desiring he might be made an ecclesiastic* 

One day I Don Carlos sent for Juan, together wi tb 
two of his most intimate confidants, and asked him 
if he would not accompany and second him in an 
enterprise of the utmost importance, which would 
infallibly procure infinite advantages to them 
both i Don Juan replied, that he was ready to 
serve him in everything that did not interfere with 
the service and duty he owed to the king his bro* 
ther. But that prince rejoining, that he must 
give him an absolute promise, without any such 
reserve, to follow him implicitly throughout, and 
do whatever he required of him, Don Juan, with- 
out further deliberation, positively refused to 
come under such engagement. Upon this, Don 
Carlos dismissed him in wrath, and in confusion 
for having opened his mind too far. Don Juan, 
apprehending that the king might learn from some 
other quarter what had passed between the prince 
and himself, judged it more advisable to make the 
first discovery ; hoping by tliis signal service to 
ingratiate himself with the king. This had th^ 
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desired effect, for Philip afterwards advanced bim 
to high honours. 

The aversion which Carlos had conceived to his 
father and his favourites, induced him to keep away 
from the royal presence. He plainly perceived that 
Philip bore him dire grudge, which was inflamed to 
violent hatred by a piece of raillery he had written 
upon him. Philip II., the son of the great Charles 
v., who had performed so many glorious expedi- 
tions, was the most sedentary prince imaginable. 
Don Carlos, in ridicule, wrote a book, which 
had for its designation, "The Great and Mar- 
vellous Expeditions of King Don Philip ;" and 
to the several chapters had prefixed the following 
titles ; " The Expedition from the Escurial 
to Toledo; from Toledo to Madrid ; from Madrid 
to Aranjuez; from Aranjuez to Pardo; and 
from Pardo to the Escurial." In this manner, he 
fiHed up the whole with an account of the 
king's jourheying from one palace to another, and 
through the chief cities in Spain. 

We are likewise told that he was engaged in a 
confederacy with the rebels in the Netherlands, 
and was to have put himself at their head ; also, 
that he carried on a correspondence with Count 
d'Egmont, the Marquis de Bergeus, and the Baron 
de Montigny. Deputies from Flanders having 
arrived at Court, represented to the prince the 
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dismal situation to which the nobility of Flanders 
were reduced, by prepossessions in their prejudicei 
which had been infused into the king by Cardinal 
Granville, the govemante's chief minister. 

The Duke of Alva found the following letter of 
Don Carlos among the papers of Count Egmontj 
when he and Count Horn were imprisoned* 

''Seignior Count Egmomt, 

" If the sentiments of my father were not as 
remote from mine, as my temper shall be always 
incompatible .with his, it is certain that the gran- 
dees of the Netherlands would enjoy that quiet 
which they can never hope for in the life-time of 
a king who bears them an irreconcileable hate, and 
the government of a minister who exercises in 
those provinces the most odious tyranny. Would 
to Heaven things could be managed according to 
my wish ! But I have the mortification to see my 
good intentions checked by insurmountable ob- 
stacles ; and all those honest designs I form for 
the interest of my people of Flanders frustrated. 
All that I can do at present for their service, is, 
to exhort them to repose no confidence in the 
Duke of Alva, because he has brought nothing 
from Spain into that unhappy country, but a bar- 
barous passion to fill it with blood and carnage, and 
to lay the heads of its principal men at his feet" 
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Schiller, in his drama, makes poetic allusion to 
this letter in the lines which, elegantly translated 
hj Mr* Bojlan, are as follow : — 

<< Carlos O God I my Pandisel 

My Flanders I But of this I must not think. 
Yon, Alva, carry with yon a fall store 
Of sentences of death already signed. 
This shows a prudent foresight ! No more need 
To fear yonr foes* designs, or secret plots : 
O father, ill indeed Fve understood thee, 
Calling thee harsh, to save me from a post 
Where Alva's self alone csn fitly shine ! 
Twas an unerring token of your love." 

. The letter widened the breach between Philip 
and his son into an irreconcileable enmity ; indeed, 
nothing seemed to have inflicted a more cruel 
stab to that monarch's ambition. 

Though the prince had already failed in an at- 
tempt upoji Don Juan, he had the weakness to im** 
part to him his design, and to ask his counsel and 
concurrence. In the overflowings of his good-* 
humour he unbosomed himself to Juan, tried his 
utmost to bring him into the plot, and engage him to 
keep it secret. Juan gave him his promise, but 
was too much a politician to abide by it* He 
embraced the first opportunity to disclose the 
affair to Philip, who, upon information that Don 
Carlos had written to the chief-courier for eight 
post-horsesj thought it time to arrest him for a 
deadly purpose. This fearful king went himself 
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at midBight to the apartment of his soDj accom* 
panied by the Prince d'Eboli, the Duke ^e Feria, 
and others. Ruis de Qom^s, the prime minister, 
came among the party. The prince was in pro<- 
found sleep, haying laid himself down in security, 
without suspicion or previous intimation of his 
approaching misfortune* 

The king, after seizing the prince's sword from 
under his pillow, together with his poignard, 
commanded him to rise. While Don Carlos 
jstood aghast, the king upbraided him for not 
making a better use of the advice he had given 
him, whereby be might have saved him the 
necessity of securing his person : an expedient, 
which, however violent it might appear, had no 
other aim, he told him, but his own good. 

Then King Philip opened the prince's casket, 
and carried away all his papers; he likewise took 
from him his old servants, and put others, his royal 
minions, to be his guard. 

The chamber of Carloswas stripped of its magnifi- 
cent furniture, and nothing left in the place but a 
pitiful mattress on the floor. He was obliged to 
go into mourning, and was served by men in the 
9ame rueful garb, strangers to him. There was, the 
night of this arrest, found by the prince's bed-side a 
chest full of fire-arms ; it was discovered, also, that 
for his further security, he had caused a famous 
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tempt upoji Don Juan, he had the weakness to im** 
part to him his design, and to ask his counsel and 
concurrence. In the overflowings of his good-* 
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utmost to bring him into the plot, and engage him to 
keep it secret. Juan gave him his promise, but 
was too much a politician to abide by it* He 
embraced the first opportuni^ to disclose the 
affair to Philip, who, upon information that Don 
Carlos had written to the chief-courier for eight 
post-horsesj thought it time to arrest him for a 
deadly purpose. This fearful king went himself 
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Schiller^ in his drama^ makes poetic allusion to 
ibis letter in the lines which, elegantly translated 
by Mr. Bojlan, are as follow :— 

<< Carlos O God! my Faradisel 

My Flanders ! But of this I must not think. 
You, Alva, carry with you a f tdl store 
Of sentences of death already signed. 
This shows a prudent foresight ! No more need 
To fear your foes* designs, or secret plots : 
O father, ill indeed Fve understood thee, 
Calling thee harsh, to save me from a post 
Where Alva's self alone can fitly shine ! 
'Twas an unerring token of your love." 

. The letter widened the breach between Philip 

and his son into an irreconcileable enmity ; indeed, 

nothing seemed to have inflicted a more cruel 

stab to that monarch's ambition. 

Though the prince had already failed in an at« 

tempt upon Don Juan, he had the weakness to im** 

part to him his design, and to ask his counsel and 

concurrence. In the overflowings of his good-* 

humour he unbosomed himself to Juan, tried hia 

utmost to bring him into the plot, and engage him to 

keep it secret. Juan gave him his promise, but 

was too much a politician to abide by it* He 

embraced the first opportunity to disclose the 

lafiair to Philip, who, upon information that Don 

Carlos had written to the chief-courier for eight 

post-horses, thought it time to arrest him for a 

deadly purpose* This fearful king went himself 
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at midBight to the apartment of bis sod, accom- 
panied by the Prince d'Eboli, the Dnke de Feria, 
and others. Ruis de Gomes, the prime minister, 
came among the party. The prince was in pro- 
found sleep, having laid himself down in security, 
without suspicion or previous intimation of his 
approaching misfortune* 

The king, after seizing the prince's sword from 
under his pillow, together with his poignard, 
commanded him to rise. While Don Carlos 
jstood aghast, the king upbraided him for not 
making a better use of the advice he had given 
him, whereby he might have saved him the 
necessity of securing his person : an expedient, 
which, however violent it might appear, had no 
other aim, he told him, but his own good. 

Then King Philip opened the prince's casket, 
and carried away all his papers; he likewise took 
from him his old servants, and put others, his royal 
minions, to be his guard. 

The chamber of Carlos was stripped of its magnifi-* 
cent furniture, and nothing left in the place but a 
pitiful mattress on the floor. He was obliged to 
go into mourning, and was served by men in the 
same rueful garb, strangers to him. There was, the 
night of this arrest, found by the prince's bed-side a 
chest full of fire-arms ; it was discovered, also, that 
/or his further security, he had caused a famous 

D 3 
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French artizan^ who wrought at the Escurial^ to 
make him a lock for his chamber^ that could 
only be opened from within ; and that he slept every 
night with two swords and a brace of pistols under 
his pillow. All these precautions were but vain. 

Philip called a council^ and communicated to 
them what course liad been taken with Don Carlos; 
contenting himself with telling them in general, 
that he was determined to that step by motives of 
the utmost importance. In .the same style he 
addressed himself to all the ambassadors, and pro- 
pagated the news of this extraordinary proceeding 
over the whole of his dominions. He sent letters 
with his own hand to the several princes of Europe. 
To his sister the Empress Mary, he wrote as 
follows : — 

" My very dear Sister, I doubt not but my re- 
solution of imprisoning your nephew Don Carlos, 
my son, will be no less grievous and deeply affect- 
ing to your imperial r* jesty, than it must be 
surprising to all the ' a. But God, who knows 
the secret thoughts of all men, will justify me in 
time from the misconstructions that have been put 
Upon thfs my conduct by the prejudiced world, to 
the wounding of ray reputation. Till then I shall 
only say, for my own comfort and yours, that I 
never discovered in the prince, my son, any capital 
vice, any crime capable of entailing upon him 
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lasting dishonour^ though I have remarked in him 
abundance of errors and irregularities, which I 
attribute to the violent sallies and heat of youth. 
Meantime, I have been necessitated to order him 
to be confined to his apartment, for his own good, 
and for the advantage of my kingdoms, for whose 
tranquillity I am bound to provide, no less t^ianfor 
the preservation of my son." 

According to this letter, Philip did not judge 
Don Carlos guilty of any capital crime. 

Philip affected so much care and anxiety, 
that he would not enter the gates of Madrid during 
the whole time of his son's confinement. 

He mustered up all the evidence he could draw 
together of a state crime, which he laid to the 
charge of Don Carlos ; and received from various 
quarters a variety of depositions, which accused 
that prince of favouring the rebels in Flanders* 
He then held what he called his council of con- 
science; sent for several doctors in divinity of 
great reputation ; and questioned them as to 
what punishment Don Carlos deserved for thei 
crime that was proved upon him ? Their senti* 
ments were divided ; some were of opinion that 
his transgression ought to be pardoned, enforcing 
their decision with cogent arguments : but others 
alleged weighty motives why he ought to be severely 
t>unished. None went so far as to talk of kiUiiig« 
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Philip proposed the case to his assembly of 
divines under the following form. 

He asked them whether or no^ considering the 
mischief that must accrue to his dominions by his 
dissembling the crimes of his son, or neglecting to 
punish them, he might with a safe conscience 
pardon this criminal, without being answerable 
before God for all the calamities which such 
preposterous clemency might produce ? To this 
question the divines answered, with eyes bathed 
in tears, trembling voices, and emotions of deep 
distress, and, it is charitably to be supposed, in 
mortal fear of the questioning tyrant : — '* That 
the safety of his people ought to be much 
dearer to him than the life of his own son* 
For this he had the example of Moses, who 
desired to be accursed for the good of the people. 
That some faults, indeed, were to be pardoned, but 
others were of such a nature, that they ought to 
be punished with the rigour of justice.*' Still 
they avoided allusion to the punishment of 
death. 

The monarch, thus confirmed in his resolution, 
summoned the Fathers of the Inquisition, and 
bandoned his son to the judgment of that tri- 
bunal, with an order that they should not show 
any more regard to him than to the meanest of 
bis subjects; nor lay any stress upon the dignity 
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of his birth^ the splendour of his rank^ or the 
authority which he bore in the monarchy. 

The Inquisitors, nominated to be judges of 
the prince, sent to search the archives of 
Barcelona for the criminal process which Don 
Juan II., King of Arragon, in 1460, instituted 
against his eldest son Don Carlos, Prince of 
Yiana, who eventually was killed, not by his father, 
but by his wife. 

In a few days the Inquisitors drew up the charge, 
in obedience to the king, who constituted himself 
his son's accuser, and gave them absolute power to 
judge and condemn him. The Inquisitors did so ; 
and by their sentence endeavoured to satisfy the 
tyrant, and to save the prince's life. By them Don 
Carlos was declared a heretic for having main- 
tained a strict friendship with the Protestant enemy ; 
they judged him guilty of conspiring against the 
life of his father ; and condemned him to remain 
in prison. T)ie xesentment the prince unwarily 
showed at this sentence, made all those tremble 
who had advised and given their consent to it. He 
led them to believe they would never escape his 
vengeance, should he recover his liberty; this 
raishness on his part made them less anxious to 
further oppose the king ; it accomplished his ruin. 
The people, who always interest themselves in 
behalf of the unhappy, began to appear very 
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flesh and blood. Thus I shall fix an ererlasting 
stain upon my memoiy, and be tormented all my 
life with the distracting idea of my cmelty, whidi 
will pursue me incessantly like apersecoting Foxy.*' 

Nevertheless, the pen did not drop, and he 
signed the sentence, saying to the Inquisitors, 
** Preserve this monument: it contains a condem* 
nation which has not its parallel in the world." 

They sent a deputation of their number to Don 
Carlos, to read the sentence to him ; on hearing 
which the unfortunate prince, struck to the heart, 
asked the Inquisitors if his father had then so far 
stifled all sentiments of natural affection, that 
there remained no hope of pardon, and if they 
too were so inexorable as not to intercede for their 
king's son, who was destined by his birth to be 
their sovereign. One of them answered that all 
the favour he had to expect, was to choose by 
what kind of death he would die ; for, alas 1 the 
sentence could not be revoked, and the regal doom 
was not to be avoided. 

The prince received a letter, supposed to 
come from the queen, advising him to let the king 
know he had secrets of importance to communicate 
to him, and to improve the visit which his majesty 
designed to pay him, by trying to appease him. 
In compliance with this advice, he wrote an 
humble letter to his father; and, upon the 
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consequent visit from the monarchy he used all his 
efforts to melt him into commiseration ; but in 
vain. Historians say that, having in the course 
of his solicitations entreated Philip to remember 
that he was his own blood, that monarch answered 
coldly : — " When I have bad blood, I make my 
surgeon let it out.'* . In this conversation, the 
father displayed a heart obdurate to all. sense of ten-* 
derness, — sunk below all spirit of magnanimity. 

The prince, finding it in vain to hope for mercy^ 
determined to have his veins opened, and expire 
in a bath. Matthieu, the French historian, alleges 
that he was strangled by four slaves, two of whom 
held him, while the others bound him with a cord 
of silk. Be that as it may, die he did, according 
to his doom, on St. James's day, 1568, at the age 
of twenty-three years and fifteen days. 

Through the whole of his dominions, the king 
directed the most magnificent funeral obsequies to 
be paid to the memory of his son ; which order 
was punctually obeyed. The several cities of the 
kingdom signalized themselves with emulous 
ardour, and care was even taken to insert in all 
the news, public and private, that this unforeseen 
death extremely afflicted his Catholic majesty. 
Thus Philip II., under the mask of a pompous 
mourning, concealed the barburous joy oT his heart 
for being delivered from a son whom be dreaded 
as his greatest enemy. 
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The unhappy Queen Isabel, tlie innocent cause 
of this terrible strife between father and son, died 
shortly after the prince's execution : Philip then 
made another political marriage. His fourth 
wife was his own niece, Anne, daughter of 
the Emperor Maximilian II., and of that Empress 
to whom Philip wrote about Don Carlos. Philip 
hmiself survived his son for thirty years. From 
tms grim monarch, we have now to pass to a 
sovereign, whom one must ever regret to see 
"affording a fresh instance of a like transaction. 
This prince was no other than Peter the Great, 
Czar of Russia. 

There is no doubt that this affair of Peter's son, 
Alexis, remains a blot for ever on the memory of 
the imperial warrior and legislator, who was one of 
the greatest the world has seen. Yet, granting the 
full odium of the transaction, we cannot but see 
in it much to palliate the conduct of the czar. 
Unlike the selfish Philip IL, Peter acted from 
no private malice, but from a pure love of that 
nation the foundations of whose mighty empire he 
was fixing. He foresaw in the death of his un- 
worthy son, the salvation of his country. The 
Spartan and the Roman feeling was strong within 
him, and acting, as the elder Brutus did, he let a 
judgment pass which Paganism would have 
hailed with applause, and which Christianity 
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naturally abhors and condemns. There is, it is to 
be further observed, one other saving point in 
the czar's prosecution of his son; it is not quite 
clear that he did actually put him to death ; and 
however the effects of the trial und sentence may 
have led to the princess demise, it is still to be 
hoped that so glorious a sovereign as Peter is 
at least innocent of the terrible ending of the 
tragedy. We have borrowed the narrative re- 
specting the Czarowitz Alexis previous to his 
trial, from the beautifully written account given 
by Voltaire in his History of Russia under Peter 
the Great. 

The Czar Peter, at the age of seventeen, had 
married, in the year 1689, Eudocia Theodora, or 
Theodorouna Lapoukin. Bred up in the pre- 
judices of her country, and incapable of sur- 
mounting them like her husband, the greatest 
opposition he met with in erecting his empire 
and forming his people, came from her : she was, 
as is too common to her sex, a slave to supersti- 
tion ; every new and useful alteration she looked 
upon a species of sacrilege ; and every foreigner 
whom the czar employed to execute his great 
designs, appeared to her no better than as corrup- 
ters and innovators. 

Her open and public complaints gave encou- 
ragement to the factious, and those who were the 
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advocates for ancient customs and manners. Her 
conduct) in other respects^ by no means made 
amends for such heavy imperfections. The czar 
was at length obliged to repudiate her in 1696, 
and shut her up in a convent at Susdal, where 
they obliged her to take the veil under the name 
of Helena. 

The son, whom he had by her in 1690, 
was born unhappily with the disposition of his 
mother, and that disposition received additional 
strength from his very first education. He 
was intrusted to the care of superstitious 
men, who ruined his understanding for ever. 
'Twas in vain that they hoped to correct these 
first impressions, by giving him foreign precep- 
tors ; their very quality of being foreigners dis- 
gusted him. He was not bom destitute of genius ; 
he spoke and wrote German well ; he had a to- 
lerable notion of designing, and understood some- 
thing of mathematics: but, strange to say, the 
reading of ecclesiastical books proved fatal to 
him. The young Alexis imagined he saw in 
these books a condemnation of everything which 
his father had done. There were some Greek 
priests at the head of the malcontents, and by the 
priests he suffered himself to be governed. 

They persuaded him that the whole nation 
looked with horror upon the enterprises of Peter ; 
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that the frequent ilLaesses of the czar promised 
but a short life ; and that his son could not hope 
to please the nation, but by testifying his aversion 
for all changes of custom. These murmurs and 
these counsels .did not break out into an open 
faction or conspiracy ; but everything seemed to 
tend that way, and the tempers of the people wer9 
inflamed. 

Peter's marriage with Catherine in 1707, and 
the children which he had by her, began to sour 
ihe disposition of the young prince. Peter tried 
every method to reclaim him: he even placed 
him at the head of the regency for a year ; he 
sent him to travel; he married him in 1711, at 
the end of the campaign of Pruth, to the Princess 
x){ Brunswick. This marriage was attended with 
great misfortunes. Alexis, now twenty years 
old, gave himself up to the debauchery of youth, 
And that boorishness of ancient manners he so 
much delighted in. These irregularities almost 
brutalized him. His wife, despised, ill-treated, 
wanting even necessaries, and deprived of all com« 
forts, languished away in disappointment, and died 
at last of grief, the first of November, 1715. 

She left the Prince Alexis one son ; and ac- 
cording to the natural order, this son was one 
day to become heir to the empire. Peter per- 
ceived with sorrow^ that when he should be no 
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more, all his labours were likely to be destroyed 
by those of his own blood. After the death of 
the princess, he wrote a letter to his son, equally 
tender and resolute : it finished with these words : 
'^ I will still wait a little time, to see if you will 
correct yourself; if not, know that I will cut you 
off from the succession, as we lop off a useless 
member. Don't imagine, that I mean only to 
intimidate you; don't rely upon the title of being 
my only son ; for if I spare not my own life for 
my country and the good of my people, how shall 
I spare you ? I will rather choose to leave my 
kingdom to a foreigner who deserves it, than to 
my own son, who makes himself unworthy of it." 

This is the letter of a father, but it is still more 
the letter of a legislator; it shows us, besides, 
that the order of succession was not .invariably 
established in Russia, as in other kingdoms, by 
those fundamental laws which take away from 
fathers the right of disinheriting their children ; 
and the czar believed he had an undoubted pre« 
rogative to dispose of an empire which he had 
founded. 

At this very time the Empress Catherine was 
brought to bed of a prince, who died afterwards 
in 1719. Whether this news sank the courage 
of Alexis, or whether it was imprudence or bad 
counsel, he wrote to his father, that he renounced 
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the crown and all hopes of reigning. *^ I take 
God to witness," says he, *^ and I swear by my 
soul, that I will never pretend to the succession. 
I put my children into your hands, and I desire 
only a provision for life." 

The czar wrote him a second letter, as fol- 
lows:-—'^ You speak of the succession, as if I 
stood in need of your consent in the disposal 
thereof. I reproached you with the aversion you 
have shown to all kind of business, and signified 
to you, that I was highly dissatisfied with your 
conduct in general ; but to these particulars you 
have given me no answer. Paternal exhorta- 
tions make no impression on you, wherefore I 
resolve to write you this once for the last time. 
If you despise the advice I give you while I am 
alive, what regard will you pay to them after 
my death ? But though you had the inclination 
at present to be true to your promises, yet a 
corrupt priesthood will be able to turn you at 
pleasure, and force you to falsify them. They 
have no dependence but upon you. You have 
no sense of gratitude towards him who gave you 
your being. Have you ever assisted him in toils 
and labours since you arrived at the age of matu- 
rity? Do you not censure and condemn — nay, 
even affect to hold in detestation, whatever I 
do for the good of my people ? In a word, I 
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have reason to conclude that, if you survive me, 
you will overturn everything that I have done. 
Take your ehoice ; either endeavour to make your- 
self worthy of the throne, or embrace a monastic 
state. I expect your answer, either in writing, 
or by word of mouth, otherwise I shall treat you 
as a common malefactor." 

This letter was very severe, and it was easy 
for the prince to have replied, that he would 
alter his conduct; instead of which^ he only 
returned a short answer to his father^ desiring 
permission to turn monk. 

This resolution appeared altogether unnatural; 
and it may furnish matter of surprise, that the 
czar should think of travelling, and leaving a son 
at home so obstinate and ill-affected ; but, at the 
same time, his doing so, is next to a proof, that 
he thought he had no reason to apprehend con- 
spiracy from that son. 

The czar, before he set out for Germany and 
France, went to pay his son a visit. The prince, 
who was at that time ill, or at least feigned him- 
self so, received his father in his bed, where he 
protested, with the most solemn oaths, that he 
was ready to retire into a cloister. The czar 
gavel^him six months to consider of it, and then 
set out upon his travels with the czarina. 

No sooner was he arrived at Copenhagen, than 
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be heard (what he might reasonably expect) that 
the czarowitz conversed only with factious and 
evil-minded persons, who strove to feed his dis- 
content. Upon this the czar wrote to him» that 
he had to choose between a throne and a monas^ 
tery ; and that^ if he had any thoughts of suc« 
ceeding him^ he must immediately set out and join 
him at Copenhagen* 

But the confidants of the prince remonstrating 
to him how dangerous it would be to trust him-* 
self in a place where he could have no friends to 
advise him^ and where he would be exposed to 
the anger of an incensed fatherj and the machi- 
nations of a revengeful step-mother ; he, under 
pretence of going to join his father at Copen-* 
hagen^ took the road to Yieunay and threw him« 
self under the protection of the Emperor Charles 
YI.^ his brother-in-law, intending to remain at his 
court till the death of the czar. 

This adventure of the czarowitz was nearly the 
same as that of Lewis XL of France, who, when 
he was dauphin, quitted the court of his father 
Charles YII. and took refuge with the Duke of 
Burgundy; but the dauphin was much more 
culpable than Alexis, inasmuch as he married in 
direct opposition to his father's will, raised an 
army against him, and threw himself into the 
arms of a prince who was Charles's declared 
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enemy, and refused to hearken to the repeated 
remonstrances of his father^ to return back to his 
court. 

The czarowitz, on the contrary, had married 
only in compliance with his father's orders, had 
never rebelled against him, nor raised an army, 
nor taken refuge in the dominions of an enemy, 
and returned to throw himself at his feet, upon 
the very first letter he received from him ; for, 
as soon as Peter knew that his son had been at 
Vienna, and had afterwards retired to Tyrol and 
from thence to Naples, which, at that time, be- 
longed to the emperor, he despatched RomanzoiF, 
a captain of his guards, and the privy-counsellor 
Tolstoy, with a letter written with his own hand, 
and dated at Spa, the 21st of July, N.S., 1717. 
They found the prince at Naples, in the castle of 
St. Elme, and delivered to him his father's letter, 
which was as follows : — 

" I now write to you for the last time, to ac- 
quaint you, that you must instantly comply with 
my orders, which will be communicated to you 
by Tolstoy and Romanzofil If you obey, I give 
you my sacred word and promise, that I will not 
punish you ; and that, if you will return home, I 
will love you more than ever ; but, if you do not, 
I, as your father, and in virtue of the authority 
which God has given me over you, denounce 

VOL. I. B 
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against you my eternal curse ; and, as your 
sovereigni declare to you, that I will find means 
to punish your disobedience^ in which, I trusty Grod 
himself will assist me, and espouse the just cause 
of an injured parent and king. 

" For the rest, remember that I have never laid 
any restraint upon you. Was I obliged to leave 
you at liberty to choose your way of life ? Had 
I not the power in my own hands to oblige you 
to conform to my will ? I had only to command, 
and make myself obeyed." 

The viceroy of Naples found it no difficult 
matter to persuade the czarowitz to return to his 
father. This is an incontestible proof that the 
emperor had no intention to enter into any en- 
gagements with the prince that might give um^ 
brage to his father. Alexis, therefore, returned 
with the envoys, bringing with him bis mistress, 
Aphrosyne, who had been the companion of his 
elopement. 

We may consider the ctsar owitz as an ill-ad- 
vised young man, who had gone to Yienaa and to 
Naples, instead of going to Copenhagen, agree-^ 
ably to the orders of his father and sovereign. 
Had he been guilty of no other crime than this, 
which is common enough with young and giddy 
persons, it was certainly very excusable. The 
prince determined to return to bis fathcir, on the 
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faith of his having taken God to witness^ that 
he not only would pardon him^ but that he would 
love him better than ever. But it appears by 
the instructions given to the two envoys who 
went to fetch him^ and even by the czar's own 
letter, that his father required him to declare the 
persons who had been his counsellors, and also 
to fulfil the oath he had made of renouncing the 
succession. 

It seemed difficult to reconcile this exclusion 
of the czarowitz from the succession^ with the 
other part of the oath, by which the czar had 
bound himself in his letter — ^namelyi that of loving 
his son better than ever. Perhaps, divided be- 
twe^i paternal love, and the justice he owed to 
himself and people, as a sovereign, he might limit 
die renewal of his affection to his son in a con- 
vent, instead of to that son on a throne : perhaps, 
likewise, he was in hopes to reduce him to reason, 
and to render him worthy of the succession at 
last, by making him sensible of the loss of a 
crown which he had forfeited by his own indis- 
cretion. In a circumstance so uncommon, so 
intricate, and so afflicting, it may be easily sup- 
posed that the minds of both father and son were 
under equal perturbation, and hardly consistent 
with themselves* 

The prince arrived at Moscow on the 13th of 

e2 
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February, N. S., 1717, and the same day went to 
throw himself at his father's feet, who was re- 
turned to the city from his travels. They had a 
long conference together, and a report -was im- 
mediately spread through the city, that the prince 
and his father were reconciled, and that all past 
transactions were buried in joblivion. But the 
next day, orders were issued for the regiments 
of guards to be under arms at break of day, and 
for all the czar*s ministers, boyards, and coun- 
sellors, to repair to the great hall of the castle ; 
as also for the prelates, together with two monks 
of St. Basile, professors of divinity, to assemble 
in the cathedral at the tolling of the great bell. 
The unhappy prince was then conducted to the 
great castle like a prisoner, and being come in 
his father's presence, threw himself in tears at 
his feet, and presented a writing, containing a 
confession of his faults, declaring himself unworthy 
of the succession, and imploring only that his life 
might be spared. 

The czar, raising up his son, withdrew with 
him into a private room, where he put many ques- 
tions to him, declaring to him at the same time, 
that if he concealed any one circumstance relating 
to his elopement, his life should answer for it. 
The prince was then brought back to the great 
hall, where the council was assembled, and the 
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czar's declaration^ which had been previously 
prepared^ was there publicly read in his pre- 
sence. 

In this piece the czar reproaches his son with 
all those faults we have before related — ^namely, 
his little application to study, his connections with 
the favourers of the ancient customs and manners 
of the country, and his ill-behaviour to his wife. 
** He has even violated the conjugal faith," saith 
the czar in his manifesto, " by giving his affection 
to one of the most servile and low condition 
during the life-time of his lawful spouse." It is 
certain that Peter himself had repudiated his own 
wife in favour of a captive ; but that captive was 
a person of exemplary merit, and the czar had 
just cause for discontent against his wife, who 
was at the same time his subject. The czarowitz^ 
on the contrary, had abandoned his princess for a 
young woman, hardly known to any one, and who 
had no other merit but that of personal charms. 
So far there appears some errors of a young man, 
which a parent ought to reprimand in secret, and 
which he might have pardoned. 

The czar, in his manifesto, next reproaches his 
son with his flight to Vienna, and his having put 
himself under the emperor's protection ; and adds, 
that he had calumniated his father, by telling the 
emperor that he was persecuted by him, and that 
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he had compelled him to renounce the succession ; 
and, lastly, that he had made intercession with 
the emperor to assist him with an armed force, 

Peter adds| in this terrible piece^ that Alexis 
had persuaded the emperor, that he went in 
danger of his life^ if he returned back to Russia, 
Surely it was in some measure justifying these 
complaints of the prince, to condemn him to death 
at his return, and especially after so solemn a 
promise to pardon him. 

The actual trial of Alexis was this : — 

The czar, though he might dispose of his 
crown, and deprive his son of the right to 
succeed to it, foresaw that, after his death, 
the czarowitz might make a jest of his renuncia- 
tion, and judged it necessary to bring him to 
H trial, in order to condemn him to capital 
punishment. As his hands were tied up by the 
pardon he had promised him, he used pretexts 
to evade that promise; in which conduct he 
appears to have been influenced not so much by 
hatred to his son, as by an all-absorbing jealousy 
for his personal glory and that of his empire, 
and by love to his people; he foresaw that the 
czarowitz would be so far from treading in his 
steps, that by his mal-administration he would 
plunge his dominions into an abyss of misery. 

The way by which he eluded the promise of 
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pardon he had given the caarowitz was thus : — 
He declared to him it was his pleasure that he 
should rereal all the particular circumstances of 
his elopementi who were his counsellars^ and 
whatever else had a relation to that event $ assur- 
ing him, that if he spoke the truth without re- 
serve or disguise, he would grant him his pardon : 
but if he did not discover all, and his accomplices 
too — if he concealed anything that had any rela- 
tion to his flight, the*pardon should be null, and 
have no effect. 

In consequence of his express mandate, the 
ministers, senate, and estates, who were regularly 
convened, proceeded to interrogate the czarowitz. 

This unfortunate prince was in such confusion 
that, both in his answers, and the writings he 
gave in of his own proper motion, he contributed 
effectually to his own undoing. All the deposi- 
tions and papers relating to the cause were read 
in presence of the senate and states assembled ; 
after which they gave orders to search the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament, the con- 
stitutions of the empire, and the military laws, 
for pertinent authorities that might be applied to 
the present case, in order to judge what pains and 
penalties his transgressions had deserved. 

One passage in the opinion given by the clergy 
is very beautiful. 
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" If his majesty is inclinable to punish the 
oiFender according to his deeds and the measure 
of his crimes, he has before him the examples in 
the Old Testament ; if, on the other hand, he is 
inclined to show mercy, he has a pattern in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who received the prodigal son, 
when returning with a contrite heart, who set 
free the woman taken in adultery, whom the law 
sentenced to be stoned to death, and who prefers 
mercy to burnt-offerings. * He has likewise the 
example of David, who spared his son Absalom, 
who had rebelled against and persecuted him, 
saying to his captains, when going forth to the 
fight, * Spare my son Absalom.* The father was 
here inclinable to mercy, but Divine Justice suf- 
fered not the offender to go unpunished. 

" The heart of the czar is in the hands of God ; 
let him take that side to which it shall please the 
Almighty to direct him." 

Several extracts from the laws. Divine, civil, and 
military, having been read, it was unanimously 
resolved, that before pronouncing sentence, the 
ministers and senate should call the ordinary 
judges, one after another, in order to hear each 
of their opinions. 

This being done, the ministers in like man- 
ner delivered their suffrages, which, though given 
apart, unanimously centred in one and the same 
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decision: haviJig declared upon oath and con- 
science that, according to the above extracts of 
laws, Divine, civil, and military, the czarowitz de- 
served death for the crimes alleged and proved 
above. 

The czarowitz, in his examination, accused 
his confessor, the arch-priest James. He said, 
that having confessed to him, among other things, 
that he wished his father*s death, the confessor 
answered, " God will forgive you: we wish that 
eyent as much as you.'* 

On the same day, the confessor owned both 
upon the rack, and when he was confronted with 
the prince stated, that the Czarowitz Alexis had 
said these very words at confessing : that he 
wished for the death of his father ; and that he 
replied to the czarowitz, " We all, in like man- 
ner, wish for his death:" but that he did not 
remember who those were that wished it. He 
added, that he did indeed say to the . czarowitz, 
that the people loved him, and drank to his 
health, naming him the hope of Russia ; having 
heard so from several persons, but could not re- 
collect who the persons were. This ecclesiastic 
was: condemned to death, degraded, and executed. 

The czar proposed several articles on which 
he desired that his son might ,be interrogated, 
and omitted nothing that might set his crimes 
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in the strongest light. The unfortunate prince 
was entangled in his own words, by saying more 
than he intended to say. 

At lengthy the fatal sentence was passedj the 
tenor whereof was as follows : — 

''The undersigned, constituted judges by his 
czarish majesty^ and assembled in the great hall 
to give judgment, after having heard and ma- 
turely considered all that has been said, read, 
and reported, have with unanimous consent pro- 
nounced and passed the following sentence, signed 
and sealed with our own hands. 

" Thus, since the laws. Divine and ecclesiastic, 
civil and military, particularly the two last, con- 
demn to death, without mercy, not only those 
whose attempts against their father and sovereign 
have been proved by testimonies or writings, 
but even such as have been convicted of an inten- 
tion to rebel, and of having formed a bare design 
to kill their sovereign, or usurp the empire ; what 
shall we think of a design of rebellion, such as 
there are few examples to be met with in history, 
joined to that of a horrid parricide against him who 
is his father in a double capacity ; first, as the father 
of his country, and then as his natural parent — a 
father of great lenity and indulgence, who brought 
up the czarowitz from the cradle with more than 
paternal care, with a tenderness which appeared 
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on all ocoasionsi who endeavoured to form him 
for govemmenti and to instruct him with incre- 
dible pains^ and indefatigable application in the 
art military, to qualify him for the succession to 
so great an empire ; with how much stronger 
reason does such a design deserve to be punished 
with death ? 

" It is with an afflicted heart, and eyes full of 
tears, that we, as servants and subjects, pronounce 
this sentence ; considering, as we have said, that 
it belongs not to us, in this quality, to give judg- 
ment in a case of such importance, and particu- 
larly to pronounce a sentence against the son of 
our most sovereign and gracious lord the czar. 
Nevertheless, it being his pleasure that we give 
judgment, we declare by these presents our real 
opinion ; and we pronounce this sentence of con- 
demnation with so pure and Christian a conscience, 
that we hope we shall be able to answer for it 
before the awful, the just, arid impartial judg- 
ment of the great God. 

"For what remains, we submit this sentence 
which we now pass, to the sovereign power, the 
will, and merciful revisal of his czarish majesty, 
our most merciful sovereign." 

This sentence was signed by all the members of 
court, to the number of a hundred and eighty 
ministers, senators, generals, and other officers. 
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The czar oirdered the sentence of death to be 
read to the czarowitz. The very hearing of it 
affected him to such a degree^ that it made a sud- 
den revolution in his whole frame, disordered his 
senses, and threw him into a convulsive lethargy* 
By using proper means to recal his senses, he 
was brought to himself a little. Intimations 
were given him that he might expect everything 
from his father's clemency ; but whether it was 
that the severity of the czar had made too strong 
impressions upon him to leave room for that hope, 
or that the disorder which the reading of the 
sentence occasioned in his faculties, was too 
great to be repaired; or that, as is highly probable, 
they had given him poison, his recovery could not 
be effected. He had just strength enough to ask 
pardon of the czar his father, in presence of 
several bishops, senators, and grandees of the 
realm. 

The czar, it will be observed, insisted upon the 
czarowitz reading the sentence himself. He was 
obliged to obey his father, and had hardly read it, 
when certain fumes mounted up into his brain, 
whereby he lost the use of his sight, and fell into 
a swoon, out of which he scarcely recovered : all 
this, it is said, was the effect of poison, wherewith the 
sentence was inflicted ; which had such a powei;ful 
effect upon him, that he died in three days after- 
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wards^ on the sixth of July, after having received 
the sacraments of the church. 

The czar (and this is the worst resemblance his 
conduct has to that of Philip II.) was not back- 
ward in performing to his son the last offices of 
humanity with due pomp and solemnity. He 
ordered his body to be placed, from the eighth 
of July to the tenth, in the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, in an open coffin richly ornamented with 
velvet. All had access to see him, and people 
came in crowds to kiss his hand ; at length the 
corpse was carried in procession to the new 
Church of the Citadel, where he was interred in 
the imperial tomb, by the princess his wife, with 
all the pomp and ceremonies observed towards the 
princes and princesses of the blood ; Peter and 
his consort Catherine haying attended the funeral 
with all the court, and the principal nobility of 
the kingdom. 

Voltaire, who must be warily considered, as a 
warm admirer and defender of Peter the Great, 
thus comments upon the whole of this sad event. 

" The law of history would not permit us to dis- 
'guise or palliate aught in the relation of this 
tragic event. All Europe was divided in its sen- 
timents, whether most to pity a young prince, 
prosecuted by his own father, and condemned to 
lose his life by those who were one day to have 
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been his subjects; 'or the father^ who thought 
himself under a necessity to sacrifice his own son 
to the welfare of his nation. 

*' It was asserted in several books, published on 
this subject, that the czar sent to Spain for a copy 
of the proceedings against Don Carlos, who had 
been condemned to death by his father, King 
Philip II. But this is false, inasmuch as Don 
Carlos was never brought to his trial : the con- 
duct of Peter I. was totally different from that 
of Philip. The Spanish monarch never made 
known to the world the reasons for which he had 
confined his son, nor in what manner that prince 
died. He wrote letters on this occasion to the 
pope and the empress, which were absolutely 
contradictory to each otber» William Prince of 
Orange accused Philip publicly of having sacri- 
ficed his son and his wife to his jealousy, and to 
have behaved rather like a jealous and cruel hus- 
band, and an unnatural and murderous father, 
than a severe and upright judge. Philip sufiered 
this accusation against him to pass unanswered : 
Peter, on the contrary, did nothing but in the eye 
of the world ; he openly declared that he pre- 
ferred his people to his own son, submitted his 
cause to the judgment of the principal persons 
of his kingdom, and made the whole world the 
judge of their proceedings and his own. 
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" There was another extraordinary circumstance 
attending this unhappy afiair, which was, that 
the Empress Catherine, who was hated hy the 
czarowitz, and whom he had puhlicly threatened 
with the worst of treatment wheneyer be should 
mount the throne, was not in any way accessary 
to his misfortunes ; and was neither accused, nor 
eyen suspected by any foreign minister residing at 
the Court of Russia, of having taken the least 
step against a son-in-law from whom she had 
so much to fear. It is true, indeed, that no one 
pretends to say she interceded with the czar for 
his pardon : but all the accounts of these times, 
and especially those of the Count de Bassewitz, 
agree, that she was greatly affected with his 
misfortunes* 

" I have now before me the memoirs of a public 
minister, in which I find the following words : 
' I was present when the czar told the Duke of 
Holstein, that the Czarina Catherine had begged 
of him to prevent the sentence passed upon the 
czarowitz being publicly read to that prince. 
" Content yourself," said she, " with obliging him 
to turn monk; for this public and formal con- 
demnation of your son Vill reflect an odium on 
your grimdson." * 

" The czar, however, would not hearken to the 
intercession of his spouse ; he thought there wa3 
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a necessity to have the sentence publicly read to 
the prince himself^ in order that he might have 
no pretence left to dispute this solemn act^ in 
which he himself acquiesced ; and that being dead 
in law^ he could never after claim a right to the 
crown. 

** Nevertheless^ if, after the death of Peter, a 
formidable party had risen in favour of Alexis, 
would his being dead in law have prevented him 
from ascending the throne ? " 

'' It appears then, from all that has been deli- 
vered on this subject in the preceding pages, that 
Peter was more the king than the parent; and 
that he sacrificed his own son to the sentiments 
of the father and lawgiver of his country, and 
to the interests of his people, who, without this 
wholesome severity, were on the verge of re- 
lapsing again into that state from which he had 
taken them* It is evident that he did not sa- 
crifice this son to the ambition of a step-mother, 
or to the son he had by her, since he had often 
threatened the czarowitz to disinherit him, be- 
fore Catherine brought him that other son whose 
infifm infancy gave signs of a speedy death, 
which actually happen^ in a very short time 
afterwards. Had Peter taken this important 
step merely to please his wife, he must have 
been a fool, a madman, or a coward ; neither of 
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which^ most certainly^ could be laid to his charge. 
But he foresaw what would be the fate of his 
establishments and of his new-bom nation^ if he 
had such a successor as would not adopt his 
views. The event has verified this foresight: 
the Russian empire is become famous and re- 
spectable thr;^u&;hout Europe, from which it 
was before entirely separated; whereas, had the 
czarowitz succeeded to the throne, everything 
would h^ve been destroyed. In fine, when this 
catastrophe comes to be seriously considered, 
the compassionate heart shudders, and the rigid 
applauds." 

Christian commentators, of more religious feel- 
ing than Voltaire, will, we are sure, go further, 
and declare that whether it be Herod or Philip 
II., Brutus or Peter the Great, this judgment of 
death passed by the father on the son is a horrid 
proceeding ; and however the act may admit of 
palliation, it must be always looked on as a crime. 
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A MURDEB DISCOVERED THROUGH THE 
WIDOW'S AFFECTION. 

This fine instance of the untiring ardour of a 
yf\{e in her search for her husband, and in solving 
the mystery of his disappearance, is also interestr* 
ing in another point of view. The case exhibits 
a pertinacity of justice in unravelling crime at a 
period — the reign of Charles II., when it becomes 
all the more creditable, as showing that even 
then, whatever might be the political partiality of 
our judges, they were at least firm and resolute 
in doing their ofiSce between man and man. 

The strange story, in the report handed down to 
us, is this. 

Thomas Kidderminster was the only son of 
Walter Kidderminster, of Tupsley, in the county 
of Hereford ; and was at first a man of position, 
but being wronged out of his paternal estate by 
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the intrigues of his stepmother, he was compelled 
very early in life to enter into the service of the 
Bishop of Ely, who employed him as his steward, 
till the commencement of the civil war, and the 
time when the prelate himself was committed to 
the Tower for his unshaken loyalty. 

Mr. Kidderminster afterwards had the manage- 
ment of other gentlemen's estates in Cambridge- 
shire. At last, thinking it prudent to convert his 
property into money, and to endeavour to settle 
upon or sell his estate, which he claimed, in Here- 
fordshire, he sent his wife, then enceinte, to Lon- 
don, and telling her he would return in about ten 
days, he departed from Cambridgeshire through 
Essex, with a number of writings, taking with 
him about five or si^s: hundred pounds in gold. 

Travelling in a bye-road, for safety Mr. Kid- 
derminster took a guide with him ; but, on reach- 
ing Chelmsford at night, he discharged him. Mr. 
Eadderminster himself put up at the White Horse 
Inn, at Chelmsford, where it appears he had lain 
at other times, and was very well known ; but 
there he was murdered on the same night, in April, 
1654. The last place his wife heard of him was Cam- 
bridge. A report was spread that he was gone to 
Amsterdam, where she sent to inquire for him, but 
was assured he was not there. After some time, 
she heard he was at Cork^ in Ireland; thither she 
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also sent, and made a most diligent and exact 
search for him, both in Cork and Munster. Again 
there was a rumour that he was in Barbadoes, and 
again did she have inquiries set on foot at Baiba- 
does. She continued constantly carrying on in- 
vestigations after her husband, till her sister, one 
day, in 1662 or 1663, reading the newspaper of 
the day, suddenly cried out, " Sister, here's news 
of your husband ! " The intelligence was in 
these terms : — " The bones of an unknown per- 
son, supposed 'to be robbed and murdered, are 
found buried in a back yard in Chelmsford. Who- 
soever can give information of any person miss- 
ing, let them give notice to Mr. Talcott, coroner, 
in Peering, or to the constable of Chelmsford, or 
to Mr. Roper, bookseller, overagainst St. Dun- 
sfan's Church in Fleet Street." Upon Mrs. Kid- 
derminster comparing the time of her husband's 
being missing, with the time in the newspaper of 
the supposed murdered body's lying concealed, it 
appeared to be extremely probable that it referred 
to him. She immediately went to Mr. Roper's, 
and by his advice set off for Chelmsford, and for 
want of conveyance went on foot with a friend. 

They proceeded on their journey as far as 
Stratford, where, a little beyond the town, they 
lost their way, turning to the left hand of the 
road. At last they came to Romford, and, by 
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that time being very weary, went into a bouse at 
the further end of the town, the sign of the Black 
Bully where they accidentally found one Mary 
Mattocks^ who lived at Horn Church. 

Mrs. Kidderminster being now quite worn out, 
and not able to go on foot any further, inquired 
whether any horse could be hired in that town. 
Mrs. Mattocks being present, interposed, and 
answered that there was no horse to be hired, 
nor any convenience of coach or wagon to be 
had upon that day. They asked Mrs. Mattocks 
how far it was to Chelmsford ; she answered, 
fifteen miles. Mrs. Kidderminster asked her 
again, whether she knew Chelmsford. She re- 
plied that she did, very well ; for she was born 
and bred there. " If she knew the White 
Horse ? " " Very well, and one Turner, a very 
honest man, kept it ; but he that kept it foimerly 
was one Sewell, who, if he had had his deserts, 
had been hanged long ago, for there was certainly 
a gentleman murdered in the house." 

Mrs. Kidderminster was induced to make 
further inquiry, and told Mattocks that her 
husband was missed much about that time. 
Mattocks informed her that the ostler who lived 
in Sewell's time at the White Horse, now lived 
at Romford. With an intention to gather from 
him what circumstances she could, she sent for 
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him, but he refused to come ; for the messenger 
having heard part of the discourse, communicated 
it to him, which made him unwilling to appear. 
Mrs. Mattocks then advised Mrs. Kidderminster 
to go to oiie Mrs. Shute, her aunt, at the sign of 
the Cock at Chelmsford, and she could give her 
such intelligence as would answer her expectation. 
Upon this Mrs. Kidderminster and her friend 
resumed their journey towards Chelmsford. Mrs. 
Mattocks, after their departure, told the people 
of the house that a guiltj conscience needs no 
accuser, and that she had heard the osder had a 
hand in the business, and had received £60 and 
a suit of clothes. * 

Mrs. Kidderminster went directly to the White 
Horse Inn, where, after some conversation with 
Mr. Turner, then master of the house, he advised 
them to go to Mrs. Sewell's, at the Shears, in 
Colchester Lane. When her friend went out to 
Mrs. Sewell, and inquired for the White Horse 
Inn, Mrs. Sewell asked what business he had 
there ; to which he answered that he was come 
to inquire about a gentleman that had been mur- 
dered there some years ago. To this Mrs. Sewell 
replied : " Ay, this is Turner's doings ; he has 
put us to great trouble about it already, but I 
will be avenged on him." They now returned 
to the White Horse, where Mr. Turner gave his 
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account concerning the discovery, and disinter- 
ment of the corpse, and the subsequent pro-* 
ceedings, which was this. 

Mr. Turner had pales between his neighbour's 
meadow and his orchard. A great wind having 
blown them down, he resolved to make a mud 
wall ; in digging which they found a skuH with 
all the teeth in it but one, and a hole on the left 
side of the skull, about the size of a crown* 
Several country people came to see it, who had 
observed new turf laid upon the place. Upon 
Egging on they perceived that the eoi^e had 
been crammed in double. The coroner sat upon 
the bones, and the jury found a verdict of murder 
committed ; a blow upon the side of the head 
being evidently the cause of the person's death. 
At this time Sewell, who formerly kept the inn, 
and his wife and two daughters, were alive, as 
also the ostler and maid-servant who lived in 
their family, Mr. Turner, to vindicate the re- 
putation of the houscj applied to the justices of 
the peace of the county, who issued out warrants 
against Sewell and his wife, who were taken up ; 
but, upon their examination, they denied all 
knowledge of the matter. The magistrates, how- 
ever, bound them to appear at the next assizes, 
and Mr, Turner to prosecute. Sewell died about 
a fortnight before the assizes, but it was suspected 
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he was poisoned by his wife. He showed visible 
signs of a troubled mind. He often desired 
his wife to allow him to speak to some of the 
chief men of the town, for otherwise he could not 
die ; which his wife would not permit. At the 
assizes, Mrs. Sewell appeared, sgid nothing being 
positively proved against her, she was continued 
under bail till the next assizes, at which time the 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, Sir 
Orlando Bridgman, went the circuit. His lord- 
ship finding that no clear account of the person 
murdered could be ascertained, nor who were the 
murderers, ordered that notice should be inserted 
in the newspapers, by which means Mrs. Kid- 
derminster had the first intimation of it. 

Such was Mr. Turner's account ; but to return 
to Mrs. Kidderminster's own proceedings. She 
quitted Chelmsford, and made inquiry at Romford 
for the ostler, Moses Drayne. 

She asked him to describe a man who left his 
horse behind him when he was ostler at the White^ 
Horse, in Chelmsford, and what clothes he wore. 
He answered that the gentleman was a tall, big, 
portly man, with his own hair, dark brown, not 
very long, curled up at the ends ; that he wore a 
black satin cap, and that his clothes were of a 
dark grey; which she found agreed with her 
husband's figure. She then asked him what hat 
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he wore ; he replied, " A hlack one." " Nay," 
said" she, "my husband's was a grey one." At 
which words he changed .colour several times, and 
never looked up in her face afterwards, but told 
her that one Mary Kendall, who had been a 
servant at Chelmsford at the time of the gentle- 
man's stay there, could inform her much better. 
She now left him ; but before she quitted the 
town she went again to the Black Bull, and spoke 
to the master of the house, who advised her to 
speak again with Mrs. Mattocks, for she would 
be her best evidence. Accordingly the Lord 
Chief Justice Bridgman was made acquainted 
with what Mrs. Mattocks could prove ; and he 
advised her to return again to Romford, and get 
Mrs. Mattocks to make oath before a justice. 
Justice Mildmay, of Mildin, issued a warrant for 
the apprehension of Moses Drayne, the ostler, 
who was immediately committed. After which 
Mrs. Kidderminster found Mary Kendall, who 
could not be prevailed on to make any discovery. 
She was, however, traced to London, and was 
committed to Newgate. Here she was told by 
her fellow -prisoners that her running away was 
an argument of guilt, and that therefore she 
would be hanged ; upon which she confessed all 
to Mrs. Kidderminster, and told her she would 
not have continued so long in an obstinate denial, 
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but that Sewell's daughters had threatened her 
that, if she confessed, they would swear against her, 
and have her hanged first. 

Sewell's wife in the meantime died of the 
plague ; but Mrs. Kidderminster, with the special 
consent of the Lord Chief Justice Bridgman, 
caused Marj Kendall to be removed from New- 
gate to Brentwood, the daj before the assizes. 

The trial of Moses Drayne came on ; he pleaded 
not guilty. Mary Kendall gave in evidence : — 

That she was a servant-maid in the inn where 
the gentleman was murdered, and that she, having 
dressed herself in her best clothes, had leave of 
her master to go to Kilden, where her father lived, 
and upon her return home that night, her mistress 
bid her fetch a pair of sheets, and lay .them upon 
the bed in the room called the King's Arms. 
When she came into the room, she found the 
gentleman standing with his back towards the fire 
and with his hands behind him. He drank to 
her, and made her drink up the glass of beer, and 
bid her go and fetch him a napkin^ to make him 
a cap. He asked her whether she was the man of 
the house's daughter, or his maid ? She answered, 
she was his servant. The master and mistress 
being in the room all this while, and having sup- 
ped together with the gentleman, he, in the pre- 
sence of the maid and the mistress, delivered his 
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cloak-bag to the master of the house, and told 
him there was in it near £600, and writings of 
considerable value. Then her mistress bade her 
go to bed and lie with the jounger children, 
in the further end of the house, that being not 
her usual lodging ; here she was locked in that 
night, and her mistress unlocked the door in the 
morning. She said that between one and 
two of the clock in the morning she heard 
a great fall of something ; that it shook the room 
where she lay, though it was the furthermost 
part of the house. When she came down in the 
morning, she found her master and mistress 
and the ostler sitting very merrily at the fire, 
with a flaggon of drink before them ; none of them 
having been in bed that night, nor the two 
daughters, Betty and Priss^ who were appointed 
to lie in the same room where the maid used to 
be. She not seeing the gentleman stirring in 
the morning, after some time, asked her mistress 
if the gentleman was gone. '^Yes," answered 
she, ^' though you were so good a housewife that 
you could not get up ;" and blamed her for lying 
in bed so long. She asked her mistress whether 
the gentleman left her anything. **Yes," said 
her mistress, ** he left you a groat," and put her 
hand in her purse and gave it her. " Then," said 
the maid, ** I will go and make clean the chamber." 

F 2 
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" No," said the mistress, "my daughters and I have 
»et that to rights already ; do you what you are 
about, and then go to your flax wheel." The 
chamber door was kept locked for eight or nine 
weeks afterwards, and no person admitted to 
enter it but themselves. Once she asked her 
mistress why that room was locked, and not kept 
clean for guests as usual ? The mistress answered, 
" they had no guests fit for that room, for it was 
kept for gentlemen." 

Some time afterwards, on a Sunday, her master 
gave her the key to fetch his cloak out of his 
chest, in his chamber ; there she saw the gentle- 
man's suit of clothes, and his cloak-bag, which 
she saw him deliver to them. About nine weeks 
afterwards, her mistress sent her up into the room 
where the gentleman had been murdered, to fetch 
something, it being the first time she had been in 
that room since it had been locked. She searched 
over the room, and looked upon the tester of the 
bed, and the|fe she saw the gentleman's hat, his 
hanger, boots, and the satin cap which she took 
off the gentleman's head, and hanged upon his 
hat, and laid it upon the table, when she made a 
cap of the napkin, and put it on the gentleman's 
head. She took the gentleman's hat, his hanger, 
boots, and cap, and carried them down to her 
mistress and the ostler. She asked her mistress. 
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^'You said the gentleman was gone to London 
in a coach ; did he go without clothes, or did you 
lend him some ? for I saw his clothes in my 
master's chest, and these things are his too." The 
ostler said, " Those things ^re mine.'* The maid 
answered, " You are a rogue ; I am sure they were 
the gentleman's ; I know not whose they are 
now." Her mistress hearing the maid and the 
ostler quarrelling, she fell upon the maid, and 
there arose violent words betwixt them, when 
her mistress broke her head in three several 
places, so that the blood ran about her ears. The 
maid talked the louder, and asked her ** whether 
she intended to murder her as she did the gentle- 
man ? " Then her master hearing this disturbance, 
came to them, and persuaded her to hold her 
tongue and be quiet. She further deposed, that 
the ostler had from his master £60 of the gentle- 
man's money; for that some short time after 
the murder, he lent £60 to a woman who kept 
the Greyhound Inn in the same town ; and that 
that must be the money, for the ostler was worth 
nothing of his own at the time of the murder ; 
and that the ostler had the gentleman's clothes, 
which she had seen in her master's chest; and 
that the ostler sent them to one Clarke, a dyer, 
in Modsam, to have them dyed into a liver colour. 
The dyer asked him, ** Why he would have the 
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colour altered^ since they were of a better colour 
before?" The ostler answered, that he would 
have them dyed because he did not like the colour ; 
and that about a twelvemonth after, he dyed the 
grey hat black. Then she deposed further, that 
her master raised himself to a good condition on a 
sudden ; for before, he was so poor that his land- 
lord would not trust him for a quarter's rent, but 
would make him pay every six weeks ; and that 
he could not be trusted for malt, but was forced 
to pay for one barrel under another. That shortly 
after, they bought a ruined malt-house, and new 
built it, and usually laid out £40 in a day to buy 
barley. There was seen, upon a sudden, a great 
change in the daughters' condition, both as to 
their clothes and otherwise; and if she bought 
but a hood for one of the daughters, there was 
a piece of gold changed ; and they were observed 
to have gold in great plenty. That the ostler car- 
ried a grey hat to the hatter's, which being left 
there after the ostler went away, she went thither 
and viewed it, and begged the head-lining, which 
she proved to be of a rainbow colour. 

Mary Mattocks deposed that while Goodwife 
Shute and she were drying their clothes in 
the churchyard, Mary Kendall came there also to 
dry her basket of clothes ; and she complained to 
Goodwife Shute, saying, " My mistress, Sewell, 
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has beaten me cruelly to-day, and broke my head 
in three places, and almost killed me ; but I have 
told her pretty well of her roguery." — " What 
roguery ?" saith Goodwife Shute. " It is," said 
she, *' concerning the gentleman they murdered 
there ! " " Murdered there ! " saith Shute ; " dost 
thou know of any murder done there ? " Her 
kinswoman going away, she held her by the 
apron, that she might stay to hear what she 
would say. " No, Goody Shute," said she, " I 
don't know it, but there is a great suspicion of it." 
She then told them the story, that in the heat of 
the quarrel, her master pulled her out of the room, 
and cried, '* Mary, will you leave off prating and 
be quiet ? Can't you be quiet, but you must talk 
at this rate ? Your mistress is a perverse woman, 
and I'll give you £^0, and you shall be gone, and 
live no longer with her." "And," said she, " Goody 
Shute, I have the £^, and I do intend to be gone." 
Said Goody Shute, " Mary, Mary, take heed what 
you do ; I would give them the £S0 again, and go and 
acquaint some justices of the peace of it ; for the 
£20 may hang thee twenty years hence." So they 
parted. By the next morning all was hushed up 
at home, and she, Mary Kendall, came to Goodwife 
Shute, and begged of her to say nothing of their 
yesterday's discourse ; for what she had then said 
proceeded from passion, or else she had never said 
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it. Said Shute^ *' If I do not hear it questioned, 
I shall saj nothing of it ; but if at any time it 
comes in question, I will both say it, and make you 
say so too." But Mary Kendall being re-examined 
to this matter, denied the receiving of the £^. 
There were two women, one of them a washer- 
woman of that town, and the other a Quaker, that 
lived in the next house to Mr. Sewell, who both 
gave evidence at the trial. The washerwoman was 
going by the house very early, between one and 
two in the morning, to wash in the town, and the 
Quaker was sitting up for her husband, who was 
not then come home. They both of them made 
oath, that about those hours they heard a noise in 
Mr. Sewell's house, and a man's voice crying, 
" What ! will you rob me of my money, and 
murder me too ? If you take my money, spare my 
life." Then they heard something that fell very 
heavy, and a noise as it were of chairs and stools 
thrown about the room, and all the lights put out, 
and after that no further noise was heard. 

The next morning these women inquired at the 
inn what might be the occasion of the noise the 
night before, for they thought they heard some- 
body cry out, ** Murder ! " But they were an- 
swered, they must be mistaken, for there was no 
noise there, nor was any person in the house but 
their own family. 
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William Denton, Mr. Kidderminster's servant 
in the Isle of Ely, was produced as evidence to 
prove the horse, and the gentleman's clothes and 
hat, which he did. 

Upon this evidence the jury found Moses 
Drayne, the ostler, guilty ; and after sentence he 
was remanded to prison, where he was ahout to 
make a sincere confession ; hut his wife coming 
in in the meantime, took hold of him, and bade 
him hold his tongue and confess no more ; for if he 
died for it, he should hang nobody else. 

Moses Drayne having confessed that Betty, the 
eldest daughter, had a share in the murder, and 
Mary Kendall having sworn at the trial that the two 
sisters were not in bed that night the murder was 
committed, Mrs. Kidderminster moved the coroner' 
to procure a warrant from a justice of the peace to 
apprehend the two sisters ; which being done, they 
were bound over to appear at the next assizes. 
When the assizes came, both the daughters ap- 
peared, and a bill of indictment was preferred 
against them to the grand jury, before whom Mary 
Kendall gave the same evidence that she had 
done before at the trial of Moses Drayne, and there 
was also what he had said in the prison. But the 
grand jury thinking the proof not sufficient to 
find the bill, returned an ignoramus, and the two 

sisters were discharged by proclamation. 

F 3 
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THE DEATH OF DANGERFIELD, SLAIN ON 
HIS WAY FROM PUNISHMENT. 

This case, as well as the former, shows with 
what stern rectitude the law was administered in 
private criminal matters at a period when political 
justice seemed to have ceased to exist. 

Thonjas Dangerfield, the subject of this strange 
catastrophe, was one of the most odious of human 
beings. He was a member of the Titus Oates 
gang of perjurors, and is known in history as the 
framer of the sham conspiracy, called the Meal Tub 
Plot. Dangerfield had first proposed himself to 
James II., while Duke of York, as a witness to con- 
vict the principal Presbyterians of treason ; but his 
offer being rejected, he turned against his royal 
highness. He soon after swore to a fictitious con- 
spiracy, this Meal Tub Plot, charging it first on 
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the enemies and then on the friends of the duke. 
On the trial of one of the accused — Lord Castle- 
maine — Dangerfield as the necessary second wit- 
ness in cases of treason^ supported Oates in the 
perjured evidence given ; but his previous notorious 
life and character were shown to be so infamous, 
that the jury refused to believe him^ and the 
intended victim escaped. The malignity of Dan- 
gerfield against the Duke of York knew no 
bounds^ and he published a libel called his " Par- 
ticular Narrative/' in which he stated that the 
duke had employed him to assassinate the king^ 
his brother. On the accession of James to the 
throne^ Oates and Dangerfield were selected as 
examples of severe punishment. Dangerfield's trial 
and conviction were for publishing the libel against 
the duke. The sentence was that he should stand 
twice in the pillory ; that he should be whipped from 
Aldgate to Newgate on one day, and from Newgate 
to Tyburn on another; and should pay a fine of 
five hundred pounds. The scourging was exe- 
cuted with rigour, though with less cruelty than on 
Oates. The second day, the wretch came to a 
dreadful end — one scarcely more than he merited, 
but far beyond the intent of the law. Dangerfield, 
after the whipping was over, being in a coach 
against Hatton Garden, Robert Frances, a barris- 
ter of Gray's Inn, walked to the coach side, and 
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using some insulting expressions, Dangerfield 
returned a reproachful answer. Frances said, 
'* How now, friend, have you had your beat this 
morning ? " Upon which the other, with two or 
three curses, called him an opprobrious name. 
Frances, having a small cane in his hand, thrust 
it into Dangerfield's eye with all his force, which 
in two hours put an end to his life. 

For tbis offence, Frances was tried for murder 
at the Old Bailey on the 16th July, 1685. 

The witnesses against the prisoner were many, 
and most of them very positive ; deposing, that 
they saw the said Robert Frances coming to the 
side of the coach in which Mr. Dangerfield was, 
and that there he thrust his said cane into his eye ; 
after which, running into St. Thavie's Inn, in 
Holborn, he was presently seized, and sent to 
Newgate ; where when he went in, one of the 
retinue of the prison telling him that Dangerfield 
would die, he the said Frances replied, that if 
he should die, it would save the hangman a labour. 
Mr. Dangerfield, after he was carried to the gaol, 
cried out very much of the anguish of his eye, 
saying, "Oh, my eye ! Oh, my eye ! Forbear to 
make a noise." A physician being brought to give 
his advice whether it was requisite to bleed him, 
he found him desperately ill, and vomiting ex- 
tremely. The chirurgeon being likewise sent for, 
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on probing the wound, found it to be mortal ; and 
he, with others, did verilj believe, that it occa* 
sioned his death. Mr. Frances, in his own defence, 
alleged, that coming to the coach, he asked Dan- 
gerfield if he had not been heated, upon which 
Dangerfield calling him names, he, in his passion, 
gave him a slight blow with his cane, which he 
verily believed could not kill him ; and that he 
did it out of no malice or hatred. He called several 
witnesses, who gave him a very good character* 
but spoke very little to the fact ; whereupon he 
was found guilty, and sentenced to be hanged. 
The Reverend Mr. Samuel Smith, the Ordinary of 
Newgate, gives this account of him. 

*•' I went to Mr. Robert Frances* chamber, 
because he desired me to take a particular care of 
him ; and found him in a serious, good frame and 
composure of mind ; willing to resign himself to 
the all-wise ducture of God's Spirit, and his deter- 
mination for life or death. First, I prayed with 
him, and then entered upon an inquiry into his 
life and conversation, precedent to the crime of 
killing Mr. Dangerfield. He was very free to 
give an account of himself. He said, that he was 
born of Protestant parents, and bred up in good 
literature ; that twenty years since he was a 
student in Christ Church College in Oxford ; that 
afterwards he went over sea with Sir Joseph WiU 
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liamson, his late majesty's ambassador^ as an 
attendant on him ; that for fourteen years last 
past he had been of the society of Gray's Inn^ 
and practised in the law ; that he did not lead 
any extravagant life till this unhappy crime. He 
acknowledged that he saw Dangerfield in the 
pillory at Westminster ; and that on the day in 
which he was whipped to Tyburn, Mr. Frances 
was with a friend at a coffee-house near to St. 
Andrew's Church in Holborn ; and thought not to 
have stayed there because he was to dine that day 
with his friend, and was, in the afternoon, to have 
managed a cause for a client at Guildhall, so that 
he was going home from the said coffee-house ; 
but a report coming thither that Dangerfield was 
in his return from Tyburn, and very near, he left 
his wife in his friend's hand, and went to meet 
the coach in which Dangerfield was, only out of 
curiosity (as he saith) to observe how he looked 
after his being whipped. He said, that the coach 
did not stop, but he went to the side of it, and 
said, ' Have you had your heat to-day ? How is it 
now with you ? ' Dangerfield, upon those words 
the says) insulted him and said, * What have you 
to do with me? ' Mr. Frances being asked by the 
ordinary, what moved him to kill Dangerfield, he 
replied, that his passion was stirred up at Danger- 
field's reviling language, and said, that he only 
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intended to beat him with a bamboo cane^ which 
was furzed and worn out at the end of it: but 
the coach moving onward, the cane wounded Dan- 
gerfield in the eye; but he intended only to have 
thrust it at his breast. He also said, that he had 
a short sword, and yet used it not, because he did 
not design to kill Dangerfield. 

"Mr. Frances being told by the ordinary, that 
the very thrust proved fatal, and was a very in- 
human act towards a person in his distress; to this 
Mr. Frances replied, that he never bore any 
malice nor grudge to Mr. Dangerfield, nor was he 
moved to that act by any person whatsoever ; only 
God left him to himself, for the punishment of 
his former sins, to run into this sudden eflbrt of 
passion. Mr. Frances was much affected with my 
discourse, and wept in praying with him:^ he was 
very attentive to the sermons and prayers on the 
Lord's day, more than the other criminals; so that 
he seemed very penitent, and I hope that this sen- 
tence of death on him did awaken him to a serious 
recalling to mind whatsoever former sins he might 
be guilty of, in order to make his peace with God, 
who is the Searcher of all hearts, and only knows 
who are truly penitent." 

. The crime of Mr. Frances was held by his judges 
murder in law,and the conviction was deemed correct. 
This being so, James II., whatever might be his cause 
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of anger against the wretched Dangerfield, would 
listen to no application for a mitigation of the sen- 
tence, although great and powerful intercession was 
made. So the poor barrister was hanged at 
Tyburn, despite of the loyalty which had led 
him to commit such cruel and fatal excess. 
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Transformed by thoughtless rage and midnight wine, 

From malice free, and pushed without design 

In equal brawl, if Savage lung*d a thrust, 

And brought the youth a victim to the dust, 

So strong the hand of accident appears, 

The royal grace from guilt and vengeance clears. 

Old Magazine, 

The sad history of the poet Savage, the victim 
of his mother's unnatural and untiring malignity, 
is now a matter of general notoriety, since the 
eloquent pen of Dr. Johnson has immortalised his 
sujflferings and her shame. This case of cruelty, it 
was to be hoped, had no parallel, but unfortunately 
the present age affords another similar example of 
a parent dooming his son, also a man of genius, to 
continual misery and distress, whilst this parent 
going still further, leaves his whole princely fortune 
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to the British nation. The son, in this latter in- 
stance^ if like Savage in some of his failings, resem- 
bles him also in his talents and his literary reputa- 
tion. He has, however, this more melancholy fact 
to add to his story— the country which has taken 
the father's money, allows the son to perish 
neglected and penniless. When the last act of 
such a tragedy, now verging to its conclusion, 
is accomplished, it will hang heavily on the 
honour and the memory of England. But to 
return to Savage. 

The object here being merely to give that 
part of Savage's career which relates to his trial 
for murder, reference need only be made to Dr. 
Johnson's life for all the other strange and deeply 
interesting matter about him. Suffice it now to 
say that Richard Savage, the poet, was the son of 
Anne,* the wife of Charles Gerard, second Earl of 
Macclesfield, who herself rendered the child illegiti- 
mate, and obtained the divorce she wanted, by pro- 
claiming her own infamy, and declaring its real 
father to be Richard Savage, Earl of Rivers. 
Through her machinations this son was, from 
his birth, cast into obscurity and brought up in 
misery. The whole subsequent existence of 

Savage was a struggle between the undeniable 

• 

* Anne, Countess of Macclesfield, was daughter of Sir 
Richard Mason, Kt., of Shropshire. 
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genius that would have elevated him to happi- 
ness as it did to fame, and the unceasing per- 
secution of his mother that abased and degraded 
him. Under this unnatural oppression the firm 
mind of the poet would now and then sink 
utterly down^ until, fortunately for posterity, his 
inherent buoyancy brought it into vivid and 
beautiful vitality again. Despondency, drink 
and dissipation^ too often the fatal tempters of 
men of genius, would, for a time, take com- 
plete possession of poor Richard Savage. It was 
in one of those melancholy periods that befel 
him the misfortune which, as narrated by Dr. 
Johnson and the other reports handed down to 
us, is as follows : — 

On the gOth of November, 1727, Mr. Savage 
came from Richmond, where he then lodged, that 
he might pursue his studies with less interruption, 
with an intent to discharge another lodging which 
he had in Westminster ; and accideiitally meeting 
two gentlemen his acquaintances, whose names 
were Merchant and Gregory, he went in with 
them to a neighbouring coffee-house, and sat 
drinking till it was late ; it being in no time of Mr. 
Savage's life any part of his character to be the 
first of the company that desired te separate. He 
would willingly have gone to bed in the same 
house ; but there was not room for the whole 
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company, and therefore they agreed to ramble 
about the streets, and divert themselves with such 
amusements as should offer themselves^ till morn- 
ing. 

In this walk they happened unluckily to dis* 
cover a light in Robinson's coffee-house, near 
Charing Cross, and therefore went in. Merchant 
with some rudeness demanded a room, and was 
told that there was a good fire in the next par- 
lour, which the company were about to leave^ 
being then paying their reckoning. Merchant, 
not satisfied with this answer, rushed into the 
room, and was followed by his companions. He 
then petulantly placed himself between the com- 
pany and the fire, and soon after kicked down the 
table. This produced a quarrel, swords were 
drawn on both sides, and one Mr. James Sinclair 
was killed. Savage, having wounded likewise a 
maid that held him, forced his way with Merchant 
out of the house ; but being intimidated and con- 
fused, without resolution either to fly or stay, 
they were taken in a back court by one of the 
company, and some soldiers, whom he had called 
to bis assistance. 

Being secured and guarded that night, they 
were in the morning carried before three justices, 
who committed them to the gatehouse, from 
whence, upon the death of Mr. Sinclair, which 
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happened the same daj^ they were removed in the 
night to Newgate, where they were however 
treated with some distinction, exempted from the 
ignominy of chains, and confined, not among the 
common criminals, but in the press-yard. 

The trial came on at the Old Bailey, on the 
7th December, 1727, before Sir Francis Page, a 
judge of the Court of King's Bench. 

Richard Savage, James Gregory, and William 
Merchant, were indicted for the murder of James 
Sinclair : Savage, by giving him, with a drawn 
sword, one mortal wound in the lower part of 
the body, of the length of half an inch, and the 
depth of nine inches, on the 20th of November, 
1727, of which mortal wound he languished till 
the next day, and then died : and Gregory and 
Merchant by being present, aiding, abetting, 
comforting, and maintaining the said Savage, in 
committing the said murder. 

At the request of the prisoners, the witnesses 
were examined apart. Their evidence was this : — 

Mr. Nuttal.— On Monday, the 20th of No- 
vember last, about eleven at night, the deceased, 
and Lemery, his brother, and I, went to Robinson's 
coffee-house, near Charing Cross, where we stayed 
till one or two in the morning. We had drunk 
two three-shilling bowls of punch, and were just 
concluding to go, when the prisoners came into 
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the room. Merchant entered first, and, turning 
his back to the fire, he kicked down our table 
without any provocation. " What do you mean ? " 
said I ; and " What do you mean ? " said Gregory. 
Presently Savage drew his sword, and we retreated 
to the further end of the room. Gregory drawing too, 
I desired them to put up their swords, but they re- 
fused. I did not see the deceased draw, but Gregory 
turning to him, said, "Villain, deliver your sword ; " 
and soon after he took the sword from the deceased. 
Gregory's sword was broken in the scuffle ; but, 
with the deceased's sword and part of his own, he 
came and demanded mine ; and I refusing to deliver 
it, he made a thrust at me. I defended myself. He 
endeavoured to get my sword from me ; but he 
either fell of himself, or I threw him, and took 
the deceased's sword from him. I did not see 
Savage push at the deceased, but I heard the de- 
ceased say, " I am a dead man ! " And soon after the 
candles were put out. I afterwards went up to 
the deceased, and saw him wounded. The maid 
of the house came in, and kneeled down to suck 
the wound, and it was after this that the soldiers 
came in ; and I and Gregory were carried to the 
watch-house. 
Gregory. — Did not I say, " Put up your swords ?" 
Nuttal. — There might be such an expression, 
but I cannot call to mind when it was spoke. 
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Mr. Lemery.— I was with the deceased, Mr. 
Nuttal^and my brother, at Robinson's coffee-house, 
and we were ready to go home, when somebody 
knocked at the door. The landlady opened it, 
and let in the prisoners, and lighted them into 
another room. They would not stay there, but 
rudely came into ours. Merchant kicked down 
the table. Our company all retreated. Gregory 
came up to the deceased, and said, *' You rascal, 
deliver your sword." Swords were drawn. Savage 
made a thrust at the deceased, who stooped and 
cried, *'0h!'* At which Savage turned pale, stood 
for some time astonished, and then endeavoured 
to get away, but I held him. The lights were 
then put out. We struggled together. The maid 
came to my assistance, pulled off his hat and wig, 
and clung about him. He, in striving to force 
himself from her, struck at her, cut her in the 
head, and at last got away. I went to a night- 
cellar, and called two or three soldiers, who took 
him and Merchant in a back court. When Savage 
gave the wound, the deceased had his sword drawn, 
but held it with the point down towards the 
ground, on the left side. As to Merchant, I did 
not see that he had any sword. 

Mr. Nuttal, again. — Nor I ; nor did I see him 
in the room after the fray began. But after the 
candles were put out, he was taken with Savage 
in a back court. 
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Jane Leader. — I 'was in the room, and saw 
Savage draw first. Then Gregory went up to the 
deceased, and Savage stabbed him ; and, turning 
back, he looked pale. The deceased cried, ** I am 
dead ! I am dead ! '* I opened bis coat, and bid the 
maid servant suck the wound. She did, but no 
blood came. I went to see the deceased upon his 
death-bed, and desired him to tell me how he was 
wounded. He said the wound was given him by 
the least man, in black ; this was Savage, for Mer- 
chant was in coloured clothes, and had no sword ; 
and that the tallest of them, which was Gregory, 
past, or struck his sword, while Savage stabbed 
him. I did not see the deceased's sword at all, 
nor did he open his lips, or speak one word to the 
prisoners. 

Mrs. Edersby. — I keep Robinson's cofiee-house. 
When I let the prisoners in, I perceived they 
were in drink. I showed them a room. They 
were very rude to me. I told them, if they wanted 
any liquor, they should have it ; but, if they did not, 
I desired their absence. Upon which one of them 
took up a chair^ and offered to strike me with it. 
They went into the next room, which is a public 
coffee-room in the day-time. Merchant kicked 
down the table. Whether the other company 
were sitting or standing at that table, I cannot be 
positive; but it was a folding table with two 
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leaves, and there were two other tables in the same 
room. Swords were drawn ; the deceased was 
wounded, and Savage struggled with the maid- 
servant, and cut her over the head with his sword. 

Mary Rock, the maid.— My mistress and I let in 
the prisoners into the house. My mistress showed 
them a room. Merchant pulled her about very 
rudely, and she making resistance, he took up 
a chair, and ojSered to strike her with it. Then 
asking, who was in the next room ? I answered, 
" Some company who have paid their reckoning, and 
are just going, and you may have the room to 
yourselves, if you will have but a little patience." 
But they would not, and so they ran in. I went 
in not long after, and saw Gregory and Savage 
with their swords drawn, and the deceased with 
his sword in his hand, and the point from him. 
Soon after I heard one of them say, '^Poor dear Sin- 
clair is killed ! '* I sucked the wound, but it would 
not bleed. Savage endeavoured to get away, but 
I stopped him. I did not see the wound given to 
the deceased, but I afterwards saw the encounter 
between Mr. Nuttal and Mr. Gregory. 

The Rev. Mr. Taylor, a clergyman. — On the 
21st of November I was sent for to pray by the 
deceased, and after I had recommended him to 
the mercy of Almighty God, Mr. Nuttal desired 
me to ask him a few questions ; but, as I thought 
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it not belonging to my province, I declined it. Mr. 
Nuttal, however, willing to have a witness to the 
words of a dying man, persuaded me to stay while 
he himself asked a question. And then, turning to 
the deceased, he said, " Do you know from which 
of the gentlemen you received the wound ?" The 
deceased answered, *' From the shortest, in black 
[which was Savage], the tallest seized hold of my 
sword, and the other stabbed me." 

Rowland Holderness, watchman. — I came to 
the room just after the wound was given, and then 
I heard the deceased say, ** I was stabbed barba- 
rously, before my sword was drawn." 

John Wilcox, another watchman .^-I saw the 
deceased leaning his head upon his hand, and 
heard him then say, " I am a dead man, and was 
stabbed cowardly." 

Mr. Wilkey, surgeon. — I searched the wound ; 
I believe that wound was the cause of his death. 

Court. — Do you think the deceased could have 
received that wound in a posture of defence ? 

Mr. Wilkey. — I believe he could not, except 
he was left-handed. 

The defence of the prisoners amounted to this. 

Mr, Gregory said, that the reason of their 
going into that room was for the benefit of the 
fire ; that the table was thrown down accident- 
ally ; that the house bore an infamous character, 
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and some of the witneeses lay under the impu- 
tation of being persons who had no regard to 
justice or morality. 

Mr. Savage having given the court an accountof 
his meeting with Gregory and Merchant, and going 
with them to Robinson's eoffee-housej made some 
remarks on what had been sworn by the wit- 
nesses, and declared that his endeavouring to escape 
was only to avoid the inclemencies of a gaol. 

Then the prisoners called their witnesses. 

Henry Huggins, Thomas Huggina, and Robert 
Fish, deposed, that they were present st the latter 
part of the quarrel, and saw Mr. Nuttal engaged 
with Mr. Gregory, and struggling with a sword. 
This only confirmed part of Nuttal's evidence. 
They added that the coffee-house was a house of 
ill fame. 

Mary Stanley deposed, that she had seen the 
deceased in a quarrel before that in which he was 
killed J that Mr. Nuttal and he were very well 
acquainted, and that Jane Leader was a person 
of bad repute. 

John Pearce deposed, that Jane Leader told 
him, Chat when the swords were drawn she went 
out of the room, and did not see the wound 
jrivcn tliat she was a woman of ill reputation,' 
and tliat llie coffee-house had a bad character. 

John Eutoo deposed, that he had known the 
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deceased about two months, and had heard that 
his character was but indifferent. 

Mr. Rainby deposed, that the morning after 
the accident, he went to the coffee-house to inquire 
for Mr. Merchant, and then heard Mr. Nuttal 
say, that if he had any of the prisoners in a con- 
venient place he would cut their throats, provided 
he could be sure of escaping the law. 

Mr. Cheeseborough deposed to the same effect. 

Mr. Nuttal. — Being moved with the barbarous 
treatment my friend had met with, I believe I 
might say, that if I had them in an open field, I 
would not have recourse to the law, but do them 
justice myself. 

Then Mr. Nuttal called several gentlemen, who 
deposed he was a man of reputation, civility, and 
good manners. 

Several persons of distinction appeared in behalf 
of the prisoners, and gave them the characters of 
good-natured, quiet, peaceable men, and by no 
means inclinable to be quarrelsome. 

And the prisoners then said, they hoped the 
good characters that had been given them, the 
suddenness of the unfortunate accident, and their 
having no premeditated malice, would entitle them 
to some favour. 

Mr. Justice Page having summed up the evidence, 

observed to the jury, that as the deceased and his 
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company were in possession of the room, if the 
prisoners were the aggressors by coming into that 
room, kicking down the table, and immediately 
thereupon drawing their swords without provoca* 
tion, and the deceased retreated, was pursued, and 
killed in the manner as had been sworn by the 
witnesses, it was murder, not only in him who 
gave the wound, but in the others who aided and 
abetted him. That as to the characters of the 
prisoners, good character is of weight where the 
proof is doubtful, but flies up when put in the 
scale against plain and positive evidence ; and as 
to the suddenness of the action, where there is a 
sudden quarrel, and a provocation is given by him 
who is killed, and where suddenly and mutually 
persons attack each other and fight, and one of 
them is killed in the heat of blood, it is man- 
slaughter But where one is the aggressor, pur- 
sues the insult, and kills the person attacked, 
without any provocation, though on a sudden, the 
law implies malice, and it is murder. 

So far, the judge's exposition of the law was all 
right and good, but what he is further reported to 
have said is not quite so creditable to him. The 
conclusion of his address was in these words : — 

"Gentlemen of the jury, you are to consider 
that Mr, Savage is a very great man, a much 
greater man than you or I, gentlemen of the jury; 
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that he wears very fine clothes, much finer clothes 
than you or I, gentlemen of the jury; that he 
has abundance of money in his pocket, much 
more money than you or I, gentlemen of the jury ; 
but, gentlemen of the jury, is it not a very hard 
case, gentlemen of the jury, that Mr. Savage 
should therefore kill you or me, gentlemen of the 
jury? 

Mr. Savage, hearing his defence thus misrepre. 
sen ted, and the men who were' to decide his fate 
incited against him by invidious comparisons, reso- 
lutely asserted, that his case was not candidly ex- 
plained, and began to recapitulate what he. had 
before said with regard to his condition, and the 
necessity of endeavouring to escape the expenses 
of imprisonment; but the judge having ordered 
him to be silent, and repeated his orders without 
effect, commanded that he should be taken from 
the bar by force. 

The jury then deliberated upon their ver- 
dict, and determined that Mr. Savage and Mr. 
Gregory were guilty of murder; and Mr. Merchant, 
who had no sword, only of manslaughter. 

Thus ended this memorable trial, which lasted 
eight hours. Mr. Merchant, being convicted of 
felony, with benefit of clergy, was, according 
to the absurd law and practice of those days, 
burnt in the hand and discharged. Mr. Savage 
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and Mr. Gregory were conducted back to prison, 
where they were more closely confined, and loaded 
with irons of fifty pounds weight: four days 
afterwards they were sent back to the court to 
receive sentence ; on which occasion Mr. Savage 
made, as far as it could be retained in memory, 
the following speech. 

" It is now, my lord, too late to offer anything 
by way of defence or vindication; nor can 'we 
expect from your lordships, in this court, but the 
sentence which the laws require you, as judges, to 
pronounce against men of our calamitous condi- 
tion. — But we are also persuaded that as mere 
men, and out of this seat of rigorous justice, you 
are susceptive of the tender passions, and too hu- 
mane not to commiserate the unhappy situations 
of those, whom the law sometimes perhaps exacts 
from you to pronounce upon. No doubt you 
distinguish between offences which arise out of 
premeditation, and a disposition habituated to 
vice or immorality ; and transgressions, which are 
the unhappy and unforeseen effects of casual ab- 
sence of reason, and sudden impulse of passion : 
we therefore hope you will contribute all you can 
to an extension of that mercy which the gentle- 
men of the jury have been pleased to show Mr. 
Merchant, who (allowing facts as sworn against 
us by the evidence) has led us into this our 
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calamity. I hope this will not be construed as if 
we meant to reflect upon that gentleman, or 
remove anything from us upon him, or that we 
repine the more at our fate, because he has no 
participation of it : lio, my lord ; for my part, I 
declare nothing could more soften my grief, than 
to be without any companion in so great a mis- 
fortune." 

Mr. Savage had now no hopes of life, but from 
the mercy of the crown, which was very earnestly 
solicited by his friends, and which, with whatever 
difficulty the story may obtain belief, was ob- 
structed only by his mother. 

To prejudice the queen against him, she made 
use of an incident, which had previously occurred. 
Mr. Savage, when he had discovered his birth, had 
an incessant desire to speak to his mother, who 
always avoided him in public, and refused him 
admission into her house. One evening walking, 
as it was his custom, in the street that she in- 
habited, he saw the door of her house by accident 
open; he entered it, and, finding na person in the 
passage to hinder him, went up stairs to salute 
her. She discovered him before he could enter 
her chamber, alarmed the family with the most 
distressful outcries, and, when she had by her 
screams gathered them about her, ordered them 
to drive out of the house that villain, who had 
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forced himself in upon her, and endeavoured to 
murder her. Savage, who had attempted with 
the priost submissive tenderness to soften her rage, 
hearing her utter so detestable an accusation^ 
thought it prudent to retire ; and never attempted 
afterwards to speak to her. 

But shocked as he was with her falsehood and 
her cruelty, he imagined that she intended no 
other use of her lie than to set herself free from 
his embraces and solicitations, and Was very far 
from suspecting that she would treasure it in her 
memory as an instrument of future wickedness, or 
that she would endeavour for this fictitious assault 
to deprive him of his life. 

But when the queen was solicited for his par- 
don, and informed of the severe treatment which 
he had suffered from his judge, she answered that 
however unjustifiable might be the manner of his 
trial, or whatever extenuation the action for which 
he was condemned might admit, she could not 
think that man a proper object of the king's mercy, 
who had been capable of entering his mother's 
house in the night, with an intent to murder her. 

By whom this atrocious calumny had been trans- 
mitted to the queen ; whether she that invented 
had the front to relate it ; whether she found any 
one weak enough to credit it, or corrupt enough 
to concur with her in her hateful design, is not 
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known ; but'methods had been taken to persuade 
the queen so strongly of the truth of it, that she 
for a long time refused to hear any one of those 
who petitioned for his life. 

Thus had Savage perished by the evidence of 
women of ill fame — a keeper of a disreputable 
coffee house, her servant, and his mother — had not 
justice and compassion procured him an advocate 
of rank too great to be rejected unheard, and of 
virtue too eminent to be heard without being 
believed. His merit and his calamities happened 
to reach the ear of the Countess of Hertford (the 
wife of Algernon, Earl of Hertford, afterwards 7th 
Duke of Somerset), who engaged in his support with 
all the tenderness that is excited by pity, and all the 
zeal which is kindled by generosity ; and, demand- 
ing an audience of the queen, laid before her the 
^ whole series of his mother's cruelty, exposed the 
improbability of an accusation by which he was* 
charged with an intent to commit a murder that 
could produce no advantage, and soon convinced 
her how little his former conduct could deserve 
to be mentioned as a reason for extraordinary 
severity. 

The interposition of this lady was so successful, 
that he was soon after admitted to bail, and, on 
the 9th of March, 1728, he and Mr. Gregory 
pleaded the king's pardon, and were set at liberty. 

G .3 
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Richard Savage died in utter misery the 31st 
July, 1743 : he was at the time a prisoner fora debt 
of eight pounds, in Bristol gaol, and he breathed 
his last there, with no one to witness his final 
agony but Mr. Dagge, the humane keeper of the 
prison, at whose expense he was buried in the 
churchyard of St Peter, Bristol. 

The mother of Savage, who survived him and 
saw her work of hate fully accomplished, ended 
her infamous life, in comfort, at her house in Old 
Bond St. on the 1 1th Oct., 1753, aged 80. As we 
sometimes see in the case of very great sinners, 
her wickedness was of that cast which, too 
enormous to be punished here, has to await its 
consequences in another world than this. 

The feeling lines by Savage in his ** Plain 
Dealer," alluding to himself, form an appropriate 
conclusion to his tale of woe: — • ^ 

Hopeless, abandoned, aimless and opprest, 
Lost to delight, and every way distrest, 
'Cross his cold bed, in wild disorder thrown, 
Thus sigh'd Alexis, friendless and alone — 
Wliy do I breathe ? what joy can being give. 
When she who gave me life, forgets I live ? 
Feels not these wintry blasts — nor heeds my smart, 
But shuts me from the shelter of her heart ! 
Saw me exposed to want ! to shame ! to scorn I 
To ills which makes it misery to be born ! 
Cast me, regardless, on the world's bleak wild ; 
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And bade me be a wretch, while yet a child I 
Where can be hope for pity, peace or rest, 
Who mores no softness m a mother's breast ? 
Custom, law, reason, all my cause forsake, 
And nature sleeps, to keep my woes awake. 
Grimes which the cruel scarce believe can be, 
The kind are guilty of, to ruin me ! 
Even she who bore me, blasts me with her hate. 
And, meant my fortune, makes herself my fate I 
Yet has this sweet neglecter of my woes, 
The softest, tenderest breast that pity knows ! 
Her eyes shed mercy wheresoe'er they shine ; 
And her soul melts at every woe — ^but mine. 
Sure then some secret fate, for guilt unwilled) 
Some sentence pre-ordained to be fulfilled ; 
Plunged me thus deep in sorrow^s searching flood, 
And washed me from the memory of her blood. 
But oh ! whatever cause has mov'd her hate, 
Let me but sigh in silence at her fate, 
The God within perhaps may touch her breast 
And when she pities, who can be distressed ? 
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THE CRIME COMMITTED BY JOHN WOODBURNE, 
AND ARUNDEL COKF^ ESQ.; AND THE EXTRA- 
ORDINARY DEFENCE OF THE LATTER AT HIS 
TRIAL. 

Previous to the passing of the statute called 
the Coventry Act, cutting and maiming, even 
when the party so injured was rendered a cripple 
for life, was not a capital offence, unless death 
ensued. One form of this practice, called ham- 
stringing — that is, cutting the sinews of men's 
legs — was often resorted to by thieves, in order that 
they might with the more ease and certainty 
accomplish their object, by thus preventing the 
escape of their intended victim. 

The Coventry Act originated in the following 
circumstance : — Sir John Coventry having, in the 
reign of Charles II., opposed the measures of the 
court in the House of Commons, some ruffians, in 
revenge, attacked him, one night, in Covent 
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Garden, slit his nose, and cut off his lips. Horror 
at this atrocious outrage, and, it may be, some 
fears for their own personal safety, induced Par- 
liament to bring in at once, and to pass within a 
few days, a bill enacting, that " Unlawfully cut- 
ting out, or disabling the tongue, of malice afore- 
thought, or by lying in wait, putting out an eye, 
slitting the nose or lip, or cutting off or disabling 
any limb or member of any person, with intent to 
maim or disfigure, shall be felony without benefit 
of clergy ;" that is, subject to capital punishment. 
By the same law, it was likewise enacted, that 
" accessories shall likewise be deemed principals." 
This law has since been modified and altered by 
more recent statutes. 

To now come to the present subject connected with 
the Act — Arundel Coke. This person was born at 
Bury St. Edmund's, in the county of Suffolk. His 
father was a man of fortune, who gave his son a uni- 
versity education, and lafterwards sent him to the 
Temple, where in due course he was called to the 
bar, and continued the pursuit of his profession. 
Not long after, he married a young lady, the sister 
of a Mr. Crispe, who lived in the neighbourhood 
of his native place. Mr. Crispe, being a gentleman 
of large property, but of a bad state of health, 
made his will in favour of Coke, subject only to a 
jointure for his sister's use, which was likewise to 
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become the property of the counsellor, in case 
the lady died before her husband. Within a brief 
period after Mr. Crispe had made his will, he reco- 
vered his health in some degree ; but he continued 
an infirm man, though he lived a number of years. 
This partial recovery gave great uneasiness to 
Coke, who, wishing to possess the estate, was 
anxious for the death of his brother-in-law. Never- 
theless he had art enough to conceal his senti- 
ments, and they appeared to live on tolerable 
terms. At length, however, he grew so impatient 
that he resolved to remove Mr. Crispe by murder. 
With this view he applied to a labouring man, one 
John Woodbume, to assist him ; who, being bur- 
dened with six children, was easily tempted by a 
bribe of £100, to enter into Coke's projects. 

Finally it was agreed that the murder should be 
perpetrated on Christmas evening.; and as Mr. 
Crispe was to dine with Coke on that day, and the 
churchyard lay between due house and the other, 
Woodbume was to wait concealed behind one of 
the tombstones till Coke gave him the signal of 
attack, which was to be a loud whistle. Crispe 
came to his appointment, and dined and drank tea 
with his brother-in-law; but, declining to stay 
supper, he left the house about nine o'clock, and 
was almost immediately followed into the church- 
yard by Coke, who giving the agreed signal, 
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Woodburne quitted his place of retreat, knocked 
down the unhappy roan, and cut and maimed him 
in a terrible manner ; in which he was abetted by 
the counsellor. Imagining they had despatched 
him, Mr. Coke rewarded Woodburne with a few 
shillings, and instantly went home ; but he had not 
arrived more than a quarter of an hour before Mr. 
Crispe knocked at the door, and entered covered with 
wounds, and almost dead through loss of blood. 
He was unable to speak, but by his looks seemed 
to accuse Coke with the intended murder, and was 
then put to bed, and his wounds dressed by a sur- 
geon. At the end of about a week he was so much 
mended, as to be able to be removed to his own 
house. But though he hud no doubt of Coke's 
participation in the assault, he had resolved not to 
speak of the affiiir till future circumstances made 
it necessary for him to inform a court of justice of 
what had happened. 

Coke and his accomplice were eventually brought 
to trial before Sir Peter King, Lord Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas, at the Suffolk assizes in 
1722, on the capital charge of the malicious maim- 
ing and wounding. They pleaded not guilty, and 
the counsel for the crown thus addressed the jury : 

Mr. Lee (afterwards Sir William Lee, Chief 
Justice of the King's Bench.) — May it please your 
lordship, and you gentlemen of the jury, I am of 
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counsel for the king against the prisoners at the 
bar, who are indicted for felony on the S^nd and 
83rd Car. II., entitled, ** An Act to prevent ma*, 
licious Maiming and Wounding." And the in- 
dictment sets forth/ that the prisoners, the 1st day 
of January, in the 8th year of his present majesty, 
at Bury St. Edmund's in this county, did on pur- 
pose, and of malice fore-thought, and by lying 
in wait, make an assault unlawfully and feloni- 
ously upon Edward Crispe, gent., and that the 
prisoner, John Woodburne, with a bill which he 
then had in his right hand, did on purpose, of 
malice fore-thought, and by lying in wait, slit the 
nose of the said Edward Crispe, with an intent in 
so doing to disfigure the said Edward Crispe ; and 
that the prisoner, Arundel Coke, at the time of 
committing the said felony, on purpose, and of his 
malice fore-thought, and by lying in wait, was 
unlawfully and feloniously present, aiding and 
abetting the said John Woodburne to commit the 
said felony : all which is laid to be done contrary 
to the form of the statute. If we who are counsel 
for the king prove this matter, you will find them 
guilty. 

Serj. Selby. — May it please your lordship, and 
you gentlemen of the jury, I am counsel, fro hoc 
vice, for the king against the prisoners at the bar, 
who stand indicted upon the statute of the 22 nd of 
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King Charles, the one for maliciously maiming 
and disfiguring of Edward Crispe, the other for 
abetting that fact, which by that Act is made one 
and the same offence. I said, gentlemen, I was 
counsel for the king ; for that his majesty, as the 
father of his people, and for their safety, out of 
his natiiral goodness hath been graciously pleased 
particularly to regard this prosecution for so horrid 
and bloody an assassination. And though, gentle- 
men, it is difficult to stand in this place without 
the greatest tenderness to our feliow-creatures, 
yet these who have divested themselves of all 
humanity, now cease to be such ; it is even cruelty 
to the king's people, not to stand up against them 
so fit as is consistent with law and justice. Their 
prosecution is become the common concern of 
mankind ; for so long as these prisoners have a 
being here, the life of every man is preCc;rious, 
and but at the will of so infernal a contriver as the 
one, and so hellish an executioner as the other. 

We shall first, gentlemen, prove the fact com- 
mitted, and that by Mr. Crispe himself, who by a 
particular providence hath survived this horrid 
attempt, and is here to give evidence of it, and 
that he was invited with his wife by Mr. Coke 
(who married Mr. Crispe's sister, and who was to 
have Mr. Crispe's estate by his decease) to sup at 
his house ; that Mr. Coke proposed to him to go 
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after supper to make a rait to Mrs. Monke (whose 
name we mention withontanj the least imputation), 
to which Mr. Crispe consented ; that Mrs. Monke's 
house opens into the churchyard, which is but 
cr<»s the waj from Mr. Coke's house ; that Mr. 
Coke took Mr. Crispe along with him about ten 
or eleven at night, it being dark, into the church- 
yard, and walked him about near Mrs. Monke's 
door, without going in, and then making some 
noise or whistling, a person came up to him and 
knocked Crispe down, after which he was not 
sensible ; that being left for dead, after some time 
he got up, and returned, he did not know how, to 
Mr. Coke's house, where the company received 
him with great consternation, as did Mr. Coke 
himself, who soon returned after walking out with 
Mr. Crispe, out of breath, and called for a glass of 
wine ; and being asked what was become of Mr. 
Crispe, said he was stumbling home in the dark. 
This we shall prove by Mr. Brown, another 
relation. We shall prove by Mr. Sturgeon, who 
was called as his surgeon, the condition of his 
wounds;^ and by Carter, a blacksmith, that Mr- 
Coke about the Friday before the fact was com- 
mitted, sent for him, and asked (after a previous 
discourse of Carter's poverty, and how he might 
live well in the world) if he would cut off ten mens' 
heads without remorse ; which, when Carter said 
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be could not, if he would cut off one man's head^ 
and lay it before Coke ; wbicb Carter refusings 
Mr. Coke bid hioikconsider on it, and come again ; 
then gave him a glass of brandy, and dismissed 
him, bidding him send Woodburne to him. We 
shall prove by one Moone, a tailor, that Mr. Coke 
about tliree years since, solicited him to the like 
effect. We shall prove by Willet, the constable, 
that after Woodburne was taken up, he confessed 
the fact, said he did it with a hedging-bill, and 
gave him directions where to find it, and he found 
it accordingly ; which Woodburne, when showed 
him, acknowledged to be the same, and which we 
have here to produce. We shall prove by Mr. We- 
therell, the gaoler, that Mr. Coke, since he was in 
his custody, confessed the whole fact, and that 
Woodburne was placed in a porch of an empty 
house near Mr. Coke's, to come out on a whistle 
to do the fact ; and that he delivered Mr. Crispe 
to Woodburne, and was present when the fact was 
committed. And after this evidence, there can 
be no doubt, gentlemen, but you will find the 
prisoners at the bar guilty of this indictment. 

Serj. Branthwaite. — My lord, the defendants 
are indicted of felony, upon an Act of Parliament, 
made 22 and 23 Car. 2, by which Act, if any 
person or persons on purpose, and of malice fore- 
thought, and by lying in wait, shall unlawfully 
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cut or disable the tongue, put out the eye, slit the 
novse, &c., with an intention in so doing to maim 
or disfigure ; the person or pei^ns so offending, 
their counsellors, aiders and abettors, knowing 
thereof, are felons without benefit of clergy. The 
indictment charges the defendants with felonious!}' 
making an assault on Mr. Crispe; that Wood- 
burne slit his nose with a bill or hook ; that Coke 
was aiding and assisting therein. We shall be 
able by undoubted evidence to prove and make 
clear the charge of the indictment, and every par- 
ticular thereof; as has been opened to you, and 
that the manner of doing it was attended with 
such circumstances of inhumanity, baseness and 
villany, as no instance can parallel. Mr. Crispe 
is brother-in-law to Mr. Coke, who on the 1st day 
of January last, under the colour of friendship and 
affection, invites Mr. Crispe and family to supper 
at Coke's house. Before this invitation he had 
agreed with Woodburne for hire, to lie in wait on 
purpose to effect the designed mischief. When 
Woodburne was lying in wait. Coke came several 
times to hini to encourage him in his vile purpose. 
After supper, Mr. Coke, unmindful of all the 
obligations of brotherly love, of hospitality, and 
of the protection due to Mr. Crispe, by false and 
vile arts and persuasions entices him into the 
churchyard, the place designed and agreed upon 
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for the execution of their wicked purposes. When 
he had got Mr. Crispe into this place, by sign he 
gave notice of it to Woodburne, who had followed 
at some distance ; and then delivered him into the 
possession of Woodburne, and was present at the 
striking several blows with the hook. By the 
nature of the instrument, every blow must maim 
and disfigure ; and the blows being given by the 
order and direction of Mr. Coke by Woodburne, 
Mr. Crispe's nose was slit on purpose to maim and 
disfigure by one lying in wait : which are all the 
circumstances required by the Act of Parliament 
to make them guilty of the felony with which 
they are charged. Which several facts we shall 
call our witnesses to make out, and doubt not but 
the jury will find them guilty. 

The evidence bore out the statement of counsel. 

Carter's testimony is curious : it was this. 

Serj. Selby. — Call John Carter. (Who appeared 
and was sworn.) What trade are you of? 

Carter. — A blacksmith. 

Serj. Selby. — Did Coke at any time send Wood- 
burne for you, and what past thereon ? 

Carter.— On the Friday before New-year's-day 
last, which was on a Monday, Mr. Coke sent 
Woodburne to me, who told me his master Coke 
wanted to speak with me. 

Serj. Selby.— Did you go? 
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Carter. — Yes; I went to his bouse, and he 
ordered me to come up to him in his chamber* 
When I came up, he told me that he wanted a 
good strong horse to carry his weight. I told him 
I did not know of any one then ; but when I did, 
I would let him know. Upon that he said, '* How 
do you go on, boy ? I hear you have lost most of 
your business, you have got no iron nor coals, and 
you are afraid of a gaol ; I have a thing now in 
agitation that will make a man of you as long as 
you live." I said I should be very glad of that. 
Said he, " Can you keep a secret ? " " Yes," said I, 
" as well as any one, to serve myself and my friend." 
Said he, ** Can you keep one of the biggest secrets 
in the world?" I told him, as well as anybody. 
Said he, " You are pretty much in debt, and if 
you will serve me in this, I can make a man of 
you as long as you live: do you think you could 
cut five or sis- men's heads off without scruple of 
conscience ? " I told him, ** No ; it was too much for 
a nmn's conscience to bear." Said he, *^ What ! a 
^cruple of conscience to do such a thing as that ? 
There are those above who have done ten times 
worse." " I suppose. Sir," said I, ** you mean the 
South Sea gentlemen." " Yes," said he, *' so I do ; 
they have ruined families, and beggared gen- 
tlemen : to cut men's heads off is but a trifle to 
them." Said I, "Mr. Coke, I believe you speak only 
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in joke by way of merriment/* Said he, " What, do 
you think I sent for you by way of joke ? *' I told 
him I could not do any such thing. *^ Then,'* said 
he, '' do you think you can cut off one man*s head 
without scruple of conscience ? '* I told him " No.'* 
" Then,*' said he, " if you can*t cut off a man's head, 
and lay it down upon the table before me, you are 
not for my turn." On that he fetched a bottle of 
brandy, and gave me a glass or two, and then said 
to me, " Carter, I would have you go home, and 
consider of it for two or three days, and if you can 
cut off a man's head without scruple of conscience, 
you shall have plenty of gold and silver, and any- 
thing else you ask." I told him, I needed no con- 
sideration, for I could not do it. " Then," said he, 
"send Woodburne to me." And as I went out, I 
saw Woodburne at the door, and sent him in to 
Mr. Coke. 

Serj. Selby. — Did he say anything else to you, 
or anything about Mr. Crispe ? 

Carter. — I live in a house of Mr. Crispe's, and 
Mr. Coke had been formerly his steward, and 
Woodburne acted under him. And Mr. Coke 
said, that he heard my house was out of repair, 
that it would be his after Mr. Crispe, and whether 
I should not like it better for him to keep it in 
repair, as he had done before. 

Woodbume's answer to the charge was merely 
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that what he did, he did by the procurement of 
Coke ; and Coke's extraordinary defence was, that 
he could not be convicted under the statute, 
because his intention was not to maim, but to 
murder his victim. 

The jury found them both guilty, and when 
the next day they were brought up for sentence, 
Coke again urged that ^'judgment could not passon 
the verdict, because the Act of Parliament simply 
mentions an intention to maim or deface, whereas he 
was firmly resolved to have committed murder." 
He quoted several law cases in favour of the argu- 
ments he had advanced, and hoped that judgment 
might be respited till the opinion of the twelve 
judges could be taken on the case. The counsel 
for the crown opposed the arguments of Coke ; 
insisted that the crime came within the meaning 
of the law, and demanded that judgment should 
pass against the prisoners. 

Lord Chief Justice. — I do agree with the prisoner, 
that this is a penal law, and not to be extended by 
equity : that he that is guilty within this statute, 
must be guilty of all the circumstances within it, 
and if any one of the circumstances prescribed 
by the statute be wanting, he is not guilty. And 
therefore in all those cases put by you, if any one 
of the circumstances prescribed by the statute be 
wanting in any one of them, such case is out of 
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the statute. But whether all the circumstances 
required by the statute did not concur in your 
case, was a matter of fact, which the jury, who 
are the proper judges, have tried ; and on such 
trial they have found them all to concur. You 
seem to argae upon a supposition of this fact to 
be otherwise than the jury have found it. The 
jury have found you guilty of all the circum- 
stances within the statute. There was no matter 
of law in this case, but matter of fact ; whether 
on purpose, and of malice fore-thought, and by 
lying in wait, the nose of Mr. Crispe was not slit, 
with intention, in so- doing, to maim or disfigure ? 
And whether you were not feloniously present, 
aiding and abetting ? The jury had the whole 
evidence before them ; they considered of the 
whole matter, of the preparation and lying in wait 
to do the fact^ of the fact itself, of the means and 
instrument made use of to do it ; of the manner 
of doing it, and of all the other circumstances and 
particulars relating to the fact : and on the whole, 
after they had withdrawn, and considered amongst 
themselves for some time, they have found you 
guilty within the terms and circumstances of the 
statute ; so that though all the cases put by you 
should be very good law, yet they do not any wise 
afiect yours, because you are actually found guilty 
yoL. I, n 
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of the crime itself. Have you therefore anything 
to say against the indictment itself? 

Coke. — No, my lord ; I hope I have one glimpse 
more from the king's most gracious pardon, that 
was published in the Gazette, 

Lord Chief Justice. — If you offer any pardon by 
act of parliament^ or under the great seal, I must 
take notice of it, and allow it to you ; but if you 
mean only a promise of a pardon in the Oazette^ 
or other public advertisement, you must apply for 
that in another place ; this doth not belong to me. 

Coke. — I hope that I shall have the benefit of 
the pardon that was promised ; and that his ma- 
jesty will be graciously pleased to grant it me. 

Lord Chief Justice.— If you have a right to it, 
you need not doubt but you will have it: his 
majesty is so just, that he will make good what- 
soever he hath promised ; but for this your appli^ 
cation must be immediately to his majesty. 

Coke.— I beg of your lot*dship that you will 
give me time, thajb I may not be huriied out of 
the world presently. 

Lord Chief Justice.-— I shall consider of it, and 
give you a convenient time. 

CI. of the Arr. — Crier, make an O Yes. 

Crier. — Our sovereign lord the king doth 
straighdy charge and command all manner of 
persons to keep silence, whilst judgment is giving 
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upon the prisoners convicted, upon pain of im- 
prisonment. 

Lord Chief Justice. — You that are the prisoners 
at the bar, you have been indicted and convicted 
of very great and heinous offences ; I am very 
sorry that you have been the occasion of bringing 
yourselves to unfortunate ends, and that there is 
this melancholy necessity on me to pronounce the 
sentence of death upon you : but on fair trials the 
jury have found you guilty, and by the law you 
have forfeited your lives. 

Coke. — My lord, I am ashamed of myself; I 
did not expect to appear at this time in this place, 
where I have appeared in another manner. 

Lord Chief Justice. — I am sure, Mr, Coke, you 
ought seriously to reflect on your past life : you 
cannot but own that you have been a great sinner ; 
you have had malice in your heart against this 
gentleman above three years. 

Coke. — Indeed, my lord, I know nothing of it. 
~ Lord Chief Justice. — Moon hath sworn, that 
three years, or three years and a half ago, you sent 
to him, and proposed to him the knocking Mr. 
Crispe on the bead. 

Coke. — I do declare it, my lord, as I shall 
answer it at the great day, I never spoke to Moon 
about any such thing. 

Lord Chief Justice. — Supposing what Moon 
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had said to be too much, yet the crimes you own 
and cannot deny are exceeding heinous. You 
own that you invited your brother to sup at your 
house, on purpose that you might have an oppor- 
tunity of murdering him. This is such a crime as 
shocks human nature: the bare mentioning of it 
is frightful and terrible* The deeper, therefore, 
your crime is, the deeper your repentance ought 
to be. You have need to humble yourselves before 
Almighty God. Besides the judgment of the law, 
there is also his judgment-seat, before which you 
must likewise appear : there all things are naked 
and bare, without colour or disguise ; every man 
must there appear, and receive according to the 
truth of his actions, as they were good or bad. 
How far it may please God to extend his mercy to 
you, I know not ; he is infinite in mercy as well 
as in every other perfection : and this we are sure 
that he never denies it to any who are prepared to 
receive it. Endeavour therefore to reconcile your- 
selves to him ; improve vrith diligence the little 
time that may be allotted you : send for proper 
persons who may advise and assist you. 

The judge then sentenced them to be hanged. 

The keeper carried away the prisoners to the 
gaol to be reserved till their doom. And on 
Saturday, the 31st of March, 17;^3, they were 
executed at Bury St. Edmimd's. 
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MINOR JUDICIAL EVENTS AND EPISODES FROM 

THE RISING OF '46. 

Naught they did in hate, but all in honour. 

Shakespeare. 

The Rising of '45 was the last act in a long 
drama, where the poetry and romance that charac- 
terised the chivalrous ages gradually succumbed 
and passed away before the stem prosaic common 
sense of modern enlightenment. The Cavalier 
period of our history — the bourne beyond which 
chivalry did not extend — embraces a space of 
more than one hundred years, from August, 
164@j when, with the eyes of the world on 
his right-royal and haughty presence, and on the 
plumed levy of loyalty, about him^ King Charles 
set up the royal standard at Nottingham, until 
September, 1745, when, utterly undone, that 
Prince, who was King Charles's great-grand- 
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son, embarked on board a French privateer for 
Morlaix, to end in miserable obscurity and ob- 
livion a cause which had warmed the hearts of 
millions of men as gallant, disinterested, and self- 
devoted, as ever drew sword for crown or country. 
Posterity, whichever way may be its party bias, 
dwells with interest and mildness on all the 
recollections of this era of honourable contest, 
and willingly renders tribute throughout to the 
valour and the virtues of the losing side. But it 
was not so with public opinion at the different 
stages of the struggle, while they succeeded each 
other. As fortune gradually forsook the Stuarts 
and their supporters, so did men, inch by inch, 
lessen them in the scale of their estimation* 
Charles I. and his warriors though beaten, kept 
up a proud respect. Their victors might call 
them malignant, but they held them in awe, and 
the very judicial trials and executions of them 
Were regal. A halo hung about the mere mention 
of Charles the King, and Falkland and Montrose. 
Again, though nOt so high in the public standard, 
the bonnie Dundee, and the Patrick Sarsfield, of 
some forty years later, hardly ranked as rebels. 
It was faction, but scarcely treason yet. Then 
in 1716, King George I., unsafe upon his throne, 
reluctantly sent those, who had fought in loyalty 
against him, to suffer the doom of traitors. Points 
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of law, pardotM, and winked-at escapes helped 
men whose chance of eventual success was still 
not entirely hopeless. But the last scene of all — 
the rising of *45 and its results— was truly mourn- 
ful for theutterlydefeatedremnantof the Cavaliers. 
The government that had beaten them was strong in 
having with it the growing sober sense of a people 
no longer to be dazzled by romantic achievements, 
and not yet sufficiently softened by modern 
manners to treat a vanquished foe, however gal- 
lant, with consideration. Wholesale butchery and 
cruelty ensued. That peculiar era of transit from 
chivalry to reality, from poetry to prose, was one 
singularly coarse and brutal. Hence the slaughter- 
ings and sufferings that the wreck of Prince 
Charles's army after CuUoden had to undergo. 
Hence the total disregard for the character and 
position of many of those who had struck this 
final blow in a royal cause. They were looked 
on and treated as no better than any other felons, 
who stood their trial at the Old Bailey, and 
breathed their last at Tyburn. It was reserved 
for a later age to act more kindly and more 
justly towards their memory. While we now 
admit the treason of '45, we class the misguided 
yet gallant men who committed it, in the 
same category as those who preceded them in 
the great but vain fight that glittered with loyalty 
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and bravery, but that was not to be won because 
it threatened check to the progressive liberty and 
intelligence of England. In our present vieyr of 
these matters, we do not look on the unfortunate 
men who perished for King James in the rising of 
'45, as the reports of the time would have us 
esteem them* Their fate is to be read as the end 
of a great romantic reality ; and in that light there 
is much, even in the minor details of the history, 
to charm and interest. One fine spirit of courage, 
loyalty, and devotion reigns throughout it all — no 
shrinking in the field — scarcely any weakness on 
the scafibld. They died as men do ever die in a 
great cause, which, though a crime to the state, 
hangs not on the conscience like those sins that, 
more than the doom they bring, usually make the 
common felon a coward of pitiful stamp. With 
the chief victims — the Kilmamocks, Balmerinos, 
and Erasers of '45, whose history is so generally 
known, it is not the intention here to deal. Among 
the lesser men, and lesser deeds and sufferings of 
that sad rising, lies a great deal to prove the 
savageness . of the victors, and the sterling though 
ill-directed worth of the vanquished. 

The following grim warrant leads to much 
that is interesting, 

" Surrey. — At a special session of Oyer and 
Terminer and gaol delivery of our present sovereign 
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lord the king, of and for the county of Surrey, 
holden at the borough of Southwark in the said 
county on Monday, the 23rd day of June, in the 
20th year of the reign of our said present sove- 
reign lord, George the Second by the grace of 
God of Great Britain France and Ireland king, 
defender of the faith and so forth, before sir 
William Lee knight chief justice of our said 
present sovereign lord the king appointed to hold 
pleas before the king himself, sir John Willes 
knight chief justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas, sir Martin Wright knt, one of the justices 
appointed to hold pleas before' the king himself, 
sir James Reynolds knt, one of the barons of 
the Court of Exchequer, sir Thomas Abney knt. 
one of the justices of the said Court of Common 
Pleas, sir Thomas Burnett knt. one other of the 
justices of the said Court of Common Pleas, 
Charles Clarke esq. one of the barons of the said 
Court of Exchequer, Edward Clive esq. one of the 
barons of the Court of Exchequer, sir Thomas 
De Veil knt. and Peter Theobalds esq., and from 
thence continued by several mesne adjournments 
until Tuesday the 22nd day of July then next 
following and then held before the said sir Wil- 
liam Lee, sir James Reynolds, sir Thomas Abney, 
sir Michael Foster one of the justices appointed 
to hold pleas before the king himself, and the said 

H 3 
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Edward Clive and sir Thomas De Veil and otbera 
their fellow justices and commissioner^ of our 
present sovereign lord the king, &c., &c*, ftc. 

" Alexander Abemethey, James Gradd other- 
wise Gad, Thomas FurnivaU, Christopher Taylor, 
Andrew Blood otherwise Blyde, are attainted oii 
their own confessioQ of high treason in levying 
War against our sovereign lord the king within 
this realm. 

" Francis Towneley, George Fletcher, William 
Brettaugh otherwise Bratter otherwise Bretter, 
Thomas Chadwick otherwise Cliaddock, Thomas 
Deacon, James Dawson, John Berwick^ John 
Saunderson, Thomas Syddall, Charles Deacon, 
James Wilding otherwise Wheelding, David Mor- 
gan, are attainted oh verdict of high treason of 
levying war against our sovereign lord the king 
within this realm. 

'^ Let the several prisoners above-named return 
to the gaol of the county of Surrey from whence 
they came, and from thence they must be drawn 
to the place of execution, and when they come there 
they must be severally hanged by the neck, but 
not till they be dead, for they must be cut down 
alive, then their bowels must be taken out and 
burnt before their faces, then their heads must be 
severed from their bodies and their bodies severally 
divided into four quarters, and these must be 
at the king's disposal. 
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'* John Hunter is acquitted by verdict, of high- 
treason in levying war against our sovereign lord 
the king within this realm, and must be discharged. 
" Let execution be done on Wednesday the 
SOth day of July instant. 

" W, Lee, T. Abney, 

M. Wright, M. Foster, 

Ja. Reynolds, E. Clive.'* 

Of the above seventeen, Abernethey, Gadd, 
Fumivall, Taylor, Brettaugh, Saunderson, Charles 
Deacon, and Wilding, were reprieved, and the 
other nine executed July 30, 1746. 

The principal of these victims was the gallant 
Francis Towneley, a scion of the ancient and 
honourable house of Towneley, in Lancashire, 
which traces its descent from beyond the time of 
Alfred, and which is still flourishing in full credit 
and vigour. To the taste of one of its members 
we owe the Towneley marbles. The Francis 
Towneley, whose cruel death was ordered by the 
above warrant,' was, like all his family, devoted to 
the Stuarts. His grandfather, an able cavalier, 
had fallen for King Charles at the battle of Mar- 
ston Moor ; his brother John Towneley, knight of 
Sti Louis, was tutor to James II.*s son, the Cheva- 
lier St. George, and was known as the translator 
of Hudibras into French, a wonderful work for 
an Englishman to do. Francis Towneley himself 
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was a soldier in constant service from his earliest 
manhood. When hardly twenty years of age, he 
followed the fortunes of the Stuarts into France, 
and entered himself a volunteer in the French 
king's army. 

Being a man of spirit, he was soon taken 
notice of by the French court, and being recom- 
mended to his most Christian majesty as a person 
capable of a post in his army, the king gave him 
a commission ; in consequence of which he served 
at the siege of Philipsburgh, under the marshal 
Duke of Berwick, who lost his life before the walls 
of that place. Towneley there behaved with such 
courage and conduct as gained him the respect 
and esteem of all the ofBcers in the army. He 
executed all the orders of his superiors with the 
greatest intrepidity, and exposed himself on every 
occasion in such manner, as if life was of no 
signification, when honour and the services of his 
master stood in competition with it. He was 
likewise in several other sieges and engagements, 
where his behaviour was always such as became a 
man of honour ; and as he received the pay of his 
most Christian majesty, he thought it his duty to 
serve him with all the fidelity he was capable of. 
Thus he continued in that service from the year 
1728 till a few years before 1745, when he came 
into England, where he privately resided till about 
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the time of the rising. The French king ima- 
' gining he might be of service in promoting his 
views in the invasion which he had meditated 
against these kingdoms, sent him a colonel's com- 
mission, to enable him to raise forces and to assist 
his ally, the Chevalier St. George, in his expe- 
dition to Scotland. Thus it appears that he had 
been sixteen years in the service of France ; that 
he had had the French king's commission during 
all that time ; and consequently was as much in 
the service of France as any officer in the French 
army ; and therefore it was insisted at his trial, 
that Colonel Towneley had as just a right to the 
cartel, as any French officer that had been taken 
by the English during the progress of the war 
between the two kingdoms. 

This defence was at once overruled by the 
court, the judges (Sir Michael Foster amongst 
them) rightly observing that the plea was a circum- 
stance not for but against him, because he had 
quitted his native country, and had engaged in the 
French service without the consent of his sove- 
reign. The law was not to be evaded, and poor 
' Towneley died the death of a traitor on Kenning- 
ton Common the 30th July, 1746. He behaved 
with pious fortitude to the end : his last words 
were, ** My misfortunes are past, my hope of happi- 
ness is in the next world.'* Towneley's severed 
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heady with that of his co-sufferer, Fletcher^ was 
fixed on a spike on Temple Bar, and stood there 
a horrid sight for years. 

O-eorge Fletcher, whose name occurs in the fatal 
warrant, and who died accordingly with Towneley 
at Kennington, was abouttwenty-eightyearsof age, 
and was bred upin Salford, adjoining to Manchester, 
where his parents lived, who were very substan- 
tial people. His father had been some time dead, 
but his mother was then living, whose business he 
managed. He was reckoned a young man of 
a good character; but being prejudiced against 
the House of Brunswick, he was very ready to 
join the chevalier's forces as soon as they came to 
Manchester; and he gave Murray, the Prince's 
secretary, £50 for his captain's commission. 

There is one thing singular in the story of Mr. 
Fletcher, which must not be omitted, because it 
showed the heartiness of the man in the cause he 
endeavoured to support. At his trial, Maddox, 
the informer, who was a principal evidence against 
him, swore that when the insurgents were at 
Macclesfield, they were in great confusion for 
want of men, and mightily disheartened at the 
approach of the king's forces; upon which he 
(Maddox) determined to leave them, and return 
to Manchester, and communicated such his in* 
tention to several of his comrades ; which being 
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told to Fletcher, he came to Maddox, and expos 
tulated with him about it ; telling him what a 
scandal it would reflect upon him to leave Prince 
Charles and his friends at a juncture when they 
had the greatest occasion for his assistance ; that 
if he wanted money he need but speak, and he 
should hsive whatever he had occasion for ; and 
at the same time putting his hand in his pocket, 
showed him a handful of gold. For him, his life 
and his money were the ptoperty of King James. 

Fletcher's behaviour during the time of his 
confinement in Newgate was, as the rest of his 
fellow prisoners, very cheetful ; and he continued 
so while under sentence of death, even from the 
gaol to the place of execution, and was the same 
to the last. He often acknowledged that he 
had brought this misfortune on himself, by his 
obstinate love of the cause ; for that his mother 
had begged and entreated of him, even on her 
knees, that he would keep himself out of the re- 
bellion. And when no persuasions could prevail 
upon him, she offered him a thousand pounds to 
do with as he pleased, if he would hearken to her 
advice : but all to no purpose ; and therefore 
he had nobody to thank but himself for the 
consequences that had happened. 

At the place of execution he delivered papers 
to the populace, the substance of which was. 
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that he died in a good cause ; that he did no 
way relent at what he had done« and doubted 
not but his death would in time be vindicated, 
when the king came to his own again* 

Thomas Deacon, son of Dr. Deacon of Man- 
chester, John Berwick, Thomas Chadwick, also 
of Manchester, and Thomas Lyddall^ and Andrew 
Blood, were executed at the same time with 
Towneley and Fletcher. They were all officers of 
Prince Charles Edward's army. David Morgan, 
a barrister, who made the eighth then put to 
death, was a somewhat singular character. 

David Morgan was about fifty-one years of age, 
born in Wales, was bred to the law^ and had 
frequently, as a barrister, attended the courts at 
Westminster Hall, and elsewhere. He was a 
person of a very mean look, and seldom kept 
company with any gentleman of his neighbour- 
hood ; and if it had not been for his estate he 
might have starved, for he was so very lofty, and 
of so bad a temper, that nobody but such as were 
beholden to him cared to employ him. This 
Morgan was possessed of a very good estate in 
St. Leonard's, Shoreditch, but he let it all run to 
ruin, because he would not pay the ground-rent. 

The insurgents called Morgan the chevalier's 
counsellor, and his advice was consulted on every 
occasion. Even after he was condemned he was 
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haughty and rude^ beyond expression ; and 
the very afternoon before his execution, he 
grumbled to pay the cook who dressed his dinner, 
and said she was very extravagant in her demands. 

The morning (about six o'clock) before he 
went to execution, he ordered coffee, and 
bid them take care to make it very good and 
strong, for he had never drunk any since he had 
been in that prison fit to come near a gentleman; 
and because it was ready before he was unlocked, 
he seemed angry, and in a great passion. 

Morgan, in his speech on the scafibld, said, 
" To conclude, my brethren and fellow-subjects, 
I must make profession of that religion I was 
baptized, have continued, and shall, through 
Divine permission, die in, which is that of the 
Church of England ; and which I hope, will stand 
and prevail against the malice, devices, and assaults 
of her enemies. This my faith, I have fully set 
forth in a poem of two books, entitled ' The 
Christian Test, or the Coalition of Faith and 
Reason ; ' the first of which I have already pub* 
lished, and the latter I have bequeathed to the 
care of my unfortunate, but very dutiful daughter 
Mrs. Mary Morgan, to be published by her, since 
it has pleased God I shall not live to see it« To 
these poems I refer, which I hope will obviate all 
cavil to the contrary." 
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The Ute under the abore warrant, c£ the ninth 
of tbeie poor fellows, James Dawson, was attended 
with an affecting incident, to which Shenstone's 
heantifu] ballad has gi^en a lasting &me* His 
trial, death, and the oocarrence alluded to, merit 
some special note* 

On the 17th July, 1746, James Dawson was 
indicted for high-treason, in levying war against 
the king, and adhering to his majesty's enemies, 
etc* And the indictment charged the prisoner 
with committing the treason on the 10th of Novem- 
ber prerious* 

King's Counsel* — Call Samuel Maddox; who 
appeared and was sworn ; and deposed : That 
Mr* Dawson was a captain in the Manchester 
regiment, and was drawn up as captain at the 
review before the young Pretender, at Macclesfield. 
That he saw him at Penrith, at Carlisle, and other 
pkces along the road, at the head of his company* 
Mr. Maddox also deposed that Dawson, the 
prisoner, beat up for volunteers at Derby, and 
made the same speech that Deacon made when he 
beat up for volunteers for the young Pretender, 
and pulled his hat off and hallooed* 

Thomas Joy deposed that he saw him at Carlisle, 
and saw him mount guard there; and said he 
walked with the officers ; and that he was called 
captain* 
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James Warren deposed that the first time he 
ever sair Mr. Dawson, was at Lancaster ; and that 
he afterwards saw him at Carlisle ; and that he 
was there when the town surrendered^ and always 
appeared as a captain. 

Then Captain Nevet and Captain Carey proved 
that he was at Carlisle when the town surrendered, 
and acknowledged himself an officer in the Man- 
chester regiment, in the service of the Pretender. 

The prisoner in defence only said : I had a 
promise of mercy from His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cumberland, upon the capitulation of Car- 
lisle I and I hope the. court will consider my case. 

The jury found him guilty. 

James Dawson was about twenty-eight years 
of age, was a scion of the Lancashire Dawsons 
and was born of highly reputable parents, in the 
county of Lancaster. He had been a student in 
St* John 's College, Cambridge ; and after he had 
left the University he went to Manchester, and 
there lived on the fortune he had of his own. 
" He was always," says an old record, " a mighty 
gay gentleman, and frequented much the company 
of the ladies, and was well respected by all his 
acquaintance of either sex, for his genteel deport- 
ment He was as strenuous for the chevalier's 
cause as any one in his army." 
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When he was brought to the gaol^ after his 
being condemned and double fettered, he said, 
*' I do not care if they put a ton-weight of iron en 
me^ it will not in the least daunt my resolution. 
God save King James ! " 

He was executed according to his sentence ; 
but his head and body were delivered to his friends 
to be buried. 

The following article relative to him is extracted 
from the " True Copies of the Papers wrote by 
Arthur Lord Balmerino and others." Itisheadedi 

** An extract of a letter dated at London, July 
31st, 1746, concerning Mr. James Dawson, an 
accomplished polite young gentleman of a reputed 
family in Lancashire, and liberal education." It 
runs thus: 

" The following account, the truth of which may 
be depended upon, is an undeniable, though melan- 
choly proof that constancy and tenderness have 
not yet altogether forsook the bosoms of the fair. 

''A young lady of a good family and handsome 
fortune had for some time extremely loved, and 
been equally beloved by Mr. James Dawson, one 
of those unhappy gentlemen who suffered yester- 
day at Kennington Common for high treason; 
and had he been either acquitted, or, after condem- 
nation, foundtheroyalmercy, the day of his enlarge- 
ment was to have been that of their marriage* 
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" I will not prolong the narrative by any repeti- 
tion of what she suffered on sentence being passed 
upon him. None^ excepting those utterly in- 
capable of feeling any soft or generous emotions^ 
but may easily conceive her agonies. Besides, 
the sad catastrophe will be sufficient to convince 
you of their sincerity. 

" Not all the persuasions of her kindred could 
prevent her from going to the place of execution. 
She was determined to see the last of a person 
so dear to her, and accordingly followed the sledges 
in a hackney-coach, accompanied by a gentleman 
nearly related to her, and one female friend. She 
got near enough to see the fire kindled which 
was to consume that heart she knew so much 
devoted to her, and all the other dreadful pre- 
parations for his fate, without being guilty of 
any of those extravagances her friends had ap- 
prehended. But when all was over, and that she 
found he was no more, she drew her head back 
into the coach, and crying out, * My dear, I follow 
thee — I follow thee. Sweet Jesus, receive both 
our souls together ! ' fell on the neck of her com- 
panion, and expired in the very moment she was 
speaking. 

" That excess of grief which the force of her 
resolution had kept smothered within her breast, 
it is thought, put a stop to the vital motion, an4 
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jof Sarah Gre^n, on the 23rd of July preceding, 
when he was capitally convicted. 

Coleman had received a decent education, and 
was clerk to a hrewer at the time the affair 
happened which cost him his life ; he had a wife 
and several children, who were reduced to accept 
the bounty of the parish, in consequence of his 
conviction. The murdered person was Sarah 
Green, who, having been with some acquaintance 
to a bean-feast in Kennington Lane, stayed to a 
late hour, and on her return towards Southwark 
she met with three men, who had the appearance 
of brewers' servants, two of whom used her in a 
most inhuman manner, even to be the cause of 
her death. 

While in the hospital where she was taken, she 
declared that the clerk in Taylor's (then Berry's) 
brewhouse was one of the parties who had treated 
her in so infamous a manner; and it was supposed 
that Coleman was the person to whom she alluded. 

Two days after the shocking transaction had 
happened, Coleman and one Daniel Trotman 
happened to call at a public house, when a 
stranger asked him what he had done with the pig ; 
meaning a pig that had been lately stolen in the 
neighbourhood. Coleman, unconscious of guilt, 
and conceiving himself affronted by such an 
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impertinent question, said, " Deuce take the pig, 
what is it to me ? " 

The other, who would seem to have had au 
intention to ensnare him, asked him if he did not 
know Kennington Lane ? Coleman answered that 
he did, and added, "What of that ?" The other then 
asked him if he knew the woman that had been so 
cruelly treated in Kennington Lane ? Coleman re- 
plied, " Yes," and again said, " What of that ? " The 
other man asked, " Was not you one of the parties 
concerned in that affair?" Coleman, who was 
intoxicated, and had no suspicion of design, replied, 
" If I had, you dog, what then ?" and threw at him 
the spoon with which he was stirring the liquor. 
A violent quarrel ensued; but at length Coleman 
went away with Trotman. 

On the 29th of August this Daniel Trotman 
and another man went before Mr. Clarke, a 
magistrate in the Borough, and charged Coleman 
on suspicion of having violently assaulted and 
cruelly treated Sarah Green, in the Parsonage 
Walk, near Newington Church, in Surrey. 

The magistrate, who does not seem to have 
supposed that Coleman was guilty, sent for him, 
and hired a man to attend him to the hospital 
where the wounded woman lay; and a person 
pointing out Coleman, asked if he was one of 
those who had used her so cruelly. She said. 
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she believed he was : but she declined to swear 
positively. Some time afterwardsi Coleman was 
again taken before the magistrate, when nothing 
certain being sworn against him, the justice would 
have discharged him, but Mr. Wynne, the master 
of the injured girl, requesting that he might once 
more be taken to see her, a time was fixed for 
that purpose, and the justice took Coleman's word 
for his appearance. 

The accused party came punctually to his time, 
bringing with him the landlord of an alehouse 
where Sarah Green had drunk, on the night of the 
aifair, with the three men who really injured her: 
this publican and other people swore that Cole- 
man was not one of the party. 

On the following day, Justice Clarke went to 
the hospital, to take the examination of the woman 
on oath. Having asked her if Coleman was one 
of the men who had injured her, she said she could 
not tell, as it was dark at the time ; but Coleman 
being called in, an oath was administered to her, 
when she swore that he was one of the three men 
that abused her. Notwithstanding this oath, the 
justice, who thought the poor girl not in her right 
senses, and was convinced in his own mind of the 
innocence of Coleman, permitted him to depart, 
on his promise of bringing bail the following day 
to answer the complaints at the next assizes for 
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Surrey ; and he brpught hi$ bail, and gave security 
accordingly. 

Sarah Gr^«n dying in the ho9pital, the coroner's 
jury sat to inquire into the cause of her death, 
and having found a verdict of wilful murder 
against Richard Coleman and two persons then 
unknown, a warrant was issued to take Coleman 
into custody. Though he was conscious of his 
innocence, yet such were his terrors at the idea 
of going to prison on such a charge, that he 
absconded, and secreted himself at Pinner. 

A proclamation was issued, offering a reward 
of fifty pounds for the apprehension of the 
supposed offender; and to this the parish of St. 
Saviour, Southwark, added a reward of twenty 
pounds. Coleman read the advertisement for 
his apprehension in the Gazette^ but was still so 
thoughtless as to conceal himself ; though perhaps 
an immediate surrender would have been deemed 
the strongest testimony of his not being guilty ; 
however, to assert his innocence, he caused 
the following advertisement to be printed in 
the newspaper: — , 

** I, Richard Coleman, seeing myself advertised 
in the Gazette, as absconding on account of the 
murder of Sarah Green, knowing myself not any 
way culpable, do assert that I have not absconded 
from justice, but wiU willingly and readily appear 
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at tbe next assizes, knowing that mj innocence 
will acquit me." 

Strict search being made after him, he was ap- 
prehended at Pinner, on the S2nd of November, 
1748, and lodged in Newgate, whence he was re- 
moved to the New Gaol, Southwark, till the time 
of the assizes at Kingston, in Surrey ; when his 
conviction arose principally from the evidence of 
Trotman, and the declaration of the dying woman. 
Some persons positively swore that he was in ano- 
ther place at the time the fact was committed ; 
but their evidence was not credited by the jury. 

After conviction, Coleman behaved like one who 
was possessed of conscious innocence, and who had 
no fear of death for a crime which he had not com- 
mitted. He was attended at the place of execution 
by the Rev. Mr. Wilson, to whom he delivered a 
paper, in which he declared, in the most solemn 
and explicit manner, that he was altogether inno- 
cent of the crime alleged against him. He died 
with great resignation ; lamenting only the distress 
in which he should leave a wife and two children. 

About two years after Coleman's death, it was 
discovered that James Welch, Thomas Jones, and 
John Nichols, were the persons who actually treated 
Sarah Green in the inhuman manner which occa- 
sioned her decease. These offenders had been 
acquainted from their childhood, and had kept the 
murder a secret, until it was discovered in th« 
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following manner. While "Welch 'and a young 
fellow named James Bush^ were walking on the 
road to Newington Butts, their conversation hap- 
pened to turn on the subject of men who had been 
executed without being guilty; and Welch said, 
'* Among such was Coleman ; Nichols, Jones, and 
I, were the persons who committed the murder for 
which he was hanged." In the course of conversa- 
tion, Welch owned that, having been at a public 
house called Sot's Hole, they had drunk plentifully, 
and on their return through Kennington Lane met 
with a woman, with whom they went as far as the 
Parsonage Walk, near the churchyard of Newing- 
ton, where she was so treated by his two companions 
that she died of it. Bush did not at that time 
appear to pay any particular attention to what he 
heard ; but soon afterwards, as he was crossing 
London Bridge with his father, he addressed him 
nearly as follows : — " Father, I have been ex- 
tremely ill ; and as I am afraid I shall not live 
long, I should be glad to discover something that 
lies heavy on my mind." Accordingly they went 
to a public house in the Borough, where Bush re- 
lated the story to his father, which was scarcely 
ended, when, seeing Jones at the window, they 
called him in, and desired him to drink with them. 
He had not been long in their company, when 
they told him they heard that he was one of the 

I 3 
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murderers of Sarah Green | on whose account Cole- 
man suffered death. Jones trembled and turned 
pale on hearing what they said ; but soon assuming 
a degree of courage, said, '' What does it signify ? 
The man is haogedy and the woman dead, and no- 
body can hurt us/' To which he added, " Who 
can tell that was the woman Coleman died for ? " 

In consequence of this acknowledgment, Ni- 
chols, Jones, and Welch, were soon afterwards 
apprehended, when all of them steadily denied 
their guilt, and the hearsay testimony of Bush was 
all that could be adduced against them : Nichols, 
however, was admitted evidence for the crown; 
in consequence of which, the particulars of the 
horrid murder were developed* The prisoners 
being brought to trial at the next assizes for the 
county of Surrey, Nichols deposed, that himself 
with Wekh and Jones, having been drinking at 
the house called the Sot's Hole on the night in ques- 
tion, they quitted the house in order to return 
home, when meeting a woman, they asked her if 
she would drink ; which she declined, unless they 
would go to the King's Head, where she would 
treat them with a pot of beer. Hereupon they 
went,and drank both beer and genevawilh her, and 
then all the parties going forward to the Parson- 
age Walk, the poor woman was murdered by them. 

It appeared that, at the time of the perpetration 
of the crime, the murderers wore white aprons ; and 
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that Jones and Welch called Nichols by the name 
of Coleman ; circupistances that evidently led to 
the prior conviction of that unfortunate man ; as it 
caused the dying girl to mistake their persons. 
On the whole state of the evidence there seemed 
to be no doubt of the guilt of the prisoners ; so 
that the jury did not hesitate to convict them, and 
sentence of death passed, of course* 

After conviction, they behaved with the utmost 
contrition, being attended by the Rev. Dr. 
Howard, Rector of St. George*s, Southwark, to 
whom they readily confessed their offence. -They 
likewise signed a declaration, which they begged 
might be published, containing the fullest assertion 
of Coleman's innocence $ and, exclusive of this 
acknowled^saent, Welch wrote to the brother pf 
Coleman, confessing his guilt, and begging his 
prayers and fotgiveAess. The real murderers ^expi- 
ated their offence on Kensington Common on the 
6th of Sqptember, 1751. 

Coleman i» a nasne.of unpleasant memory in our 
legal records ; for« besides the unhappy subje<;t of 
the above nairative, another Colemao, before him, 
WiftS judiciaJly murdered* 

This person, Edward Coleman, was convicted 
and executed in 1678 on the perjured evidence pf 
Xit»6 Oates, for being concerned in la plot which 
bad not, nor could have bad any possible e;xisteQce. 
His dying words were, " There is no faith in man," 
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TWO SINGULAR CASES OF ISOLATED TREASON. 

A thing deviled by the enemy. 

Shakespeare. 

Much to palliate^ much even to defend^ may 
be urged in favour of the loyal traitors who sup- 
ported the cause of the exiled Stuarts. Theirs 
was a mistake between the rex de jure and the 
rex de facto — their fidelity to one king was their 
only treason against the other. They bore no 
private hate nor malice ; of their sincerity, disin- 
terestedness, and devotion, there could be no doubt; 
and even their enemies are now inclined to forget 
their errors in recalling the gallant^ and heroism 
they displayed. Treason, however, seldom bears 
so venial a shape, and of all the species of this 
wicked and dangerous offence, few are more likely 
to hurt a country more than the two treacherous 
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acts wbicli form the subject of the following nar- 
rative. The baseness of the crime was increased 
in the earlier of these instances by the pecuniary 
views of the culprit. A melancholy interest not- 
withstanding attaches to ofienders who^ gentlemen 
in other respects^ should so forget themselves in 
this* Pity, too, will be felt for the latter of them, 
whose faithlessness to his king was so cruelly 
matched by the system that was -adopted to bring 
him to conviction. 

The men who committed these treasons were 
Dr. Florence Hensey and the Rev. William Jack- 
son. Nearly thirty years elapsed between their 
respective crimes. To begin with the former of 
the two : 

Florence Hensey was born in the county of 
Kildare, in Ireland. When very young, he came 
to England, and soon after went over to Holland, 
and was educated in the University of Ley den. He 
made great advances there in physic^ science, and 
literature. He afterwards travelled in Switzerland, 
and continued some time at Berne, from whence 
he went to Italy, Spain, and Portugal. In these 
wanderings he gained a competent knowledge of 
Italian, Portuguese, and Spanish; and his resi- 
dence for some years at Paris enabled him to speak 
and vnrite French with great fluency. 
' During his time abroad, he supported himself 
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in the qnility of a physician, and came over to 
England in hopes of settling here in that character; 
but either irom want oE interest, or sufficiently 
known merit, to reeanmend him, he had not maoy 
patientiofeonseqaeneeorprofit. This disappoint- 
inent, and the following ciicumstance, Itid to bis 
criminality. Dr. Hensey bad continued a literary 
correspond ence, after he left his oniTendty, with a 
fellow-«tiident who resided at Paris, and who had 
got there into the office of the Minister for Foreign 
Affiun. Hensey, whether so induced of his own 
wrong, or throng some preTious hints, wrote to 
diia man, on his appoiatment, a more than usual 
complimentary latter, informing him in general 
terms, " be should be glad of an opportunity of 
tJoing him any serriee that lay in his power, and 
executing any commission he might have in Lou- 
don." This inntalioa his correspondent, pro- 
bably from some prior underabuidiug, con. 
•tructed into a desire of commeodug a system of 
criminal communieatioii. He did not, however, 
think proper to hazard any statement until such 
time as be should he CDurinced of the doctor's 
real intentions; he wrote word back, "that he 
was infinitely obh'ged to him for the service he 
ufiered ; and that if he understood him rightly, 
their correspoodeiice might be rendered more 
advantageous to both by dunging their topics 



I 
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from literary to political." .The doctor replied, 
<' He was glad to find so discerning a man in his 
fellow-student ; and if he could obtain for him a 
recompense suitable to the trouble, he would en- 
deavour to make his intelligence of the utmost 
importance." By the next post he received an 
answer, containing directions, and an appointment 
of 500 livres (about 25L sterling) a quarter. 

The instructions were, to send lists of all 
British men-of-war, in and out of commission ; 
their condition, situation, the number of men on 
board each ; when they sailed, under what com- 
manders, from what ports, and their destinations ; 
details of the actual number of British troops ; 
what regiments were complete, and which were 
recruiting ; where they were quartered or garri- 
soned; the earliest accounts of any enterprises 
against France ; plans of fortified places in England , 
America, and so forth. Mention was made of those 
persons to whom he was to address outwardly ; to 
some at Cologne, some at Hague, and some at 
Berne, in Switserland ; and these parties were to 
forward his letters, under cover, from their 
respective localities, to Paris. 

A fierce war, it should be observed, was at this 
time raging between France and England. 

The doctor, far from satisfied with the stipend 
of his treason, nevertheless thought proper to 
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accept it, in hopes by his merit to obtain a greater 
salary. With this view he endeavoured to insinuate 
himself into the good graces of some of the clerks 
in the public offices, trusting through their means to 
gain intelligence of what was transacted concern- 
ing naval and military affairs. Not finding in 
them, to their credit, any such treacherous dispo« 
sition as animated him, he, after some fruitless 
efforts, gave over the attempt, fearing their zeal 
might induce them to make a discovery of any 
hints he might give of his designs. It was not 
found, on his detection, that he had had any 
connection with the clerks in public offices, as 
some have supposed. 

Being frustrated in this project, Hensey used 
to frequent all the political coffee-houses about 
town. He commonly passed hours in silence at 
^Thom's, in Devereux Court, the largeness of his 
peruke, and his solemn air, rendering him unsus- 
pected among the medical gentlemen who resorted 
there. He often pushed himself into the back 
room at Old Slaughter's, and picked up as much 
prejudice and ill-natured remarks upon the situation 
and conduct of our affairs, as replenished a sheet 
for the next post. He plied at the Mount, under 
pretence of reading the Hague Gazette, though 
he had got it by heart before at the Exchange. 
He was a constant customer at the St. James's or 
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the Smyrna coffee-houses^ on a council day ; and 
never failed being at the Cocoa Tree, after the 
House was up. By these means he got acquainted 
with many particulars, even while, to many in 
authority, they remained secrets. It is confidently 
asserted, that it was resolved in council, so late as 
the ^4th of July, 1758, to attack Rochefort, and 
that Hensey's letter of the 29tK of the same 
month, told this resolution to France, when the 
purposed leaders of the expedition. General Sir 
John Mordaunt and Admiral Sir Edward Hawke, 
were still unacquainted with the intent of the 
British Government. Hensey never entered into 
any political controversies at his various haunts; 
but when there arose an absolute necessity of 
giving bis opinion, he always decided in favour of 
England. He thus was never suspected by those 
he conversed with, nor was he supposed guilty of 
any illegal practices by the inmates where he 
lodged. He had appointed a coffee-house near 
St. Clement's Church, for the receipt, under a 
fictitious name, of the letters he got from abroad ; 
but the communications he sent, he incautiously 
put into the bag^ of the post-oflice bellman, who 
passed through Arundel Street : thus, once a sus- 
picion was raised, his identification became not 
difi^cult. He had continued this rascally corre- 
spondence from the b'eginning of the year 1756, 
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when the war broke out, until his appreheasion, 
nvithout any material interruption; writing in 
secret ink| in a letter sometimes, and sometimes 
upon the margin of a newspaper, such news and 
observations as would be useful to the enemy. 
In this manner, the examiners of the English 
post-office were deceived, imagining there was 
nothing more conveyed than the common intelli- 
gence of each individual letter or newspaper. At 
length his employers complained of the insignifi- 
cance of his intelligence, and the necessity there 
was of extending his plan, otherwise they would dis- 
continue bis appointment, and actually threatened 
to deduct a guinea for every letter that did not 
transmit advice of importance. Their chiding epistle 
which was sent from Paris by the Hague, pre- 
sented nothing, seemingly, but a few wide lines, 
written upon the most trifling compKmentary 
subjects, and was, therefore, after being opened 
at the Post Office, as many foreign letters then 
were, according to custom in time of war, re- 
sealed and conveyed to him to his fictitious di- 
rection. An answer came from him which was to 
go by Holland to Paris ; it appeared, upon ex- 
amination, to be nothing but a common-place 
reply to the compliments ; but it really, as after- 
wards turned out, from the copy seized in his 
bureau, represented that the small income was 
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not sufficient to make him neglect his practice 
and seek such company as proper intelligence was 
to be obtained from. But the very simplicity of 
what did, at first sight, appear in this letter, caused 
suspicion, though not enough to stop it ; but, on 
another speedily arriving from the Hague, and 
bringing an immediate answer from the doctor, 
the Secretary of the Post Office, sure of something 
more at bottom than this silly trifling, bethought 
himself at last of holding the document to the fire, 
when, lo ! the secret came out. Many lines, writ- 
ten with lemon-juice, between the wide black ones 
plainly stood forth, This letter, which was dated 
from Twickenham, after giving a very exact account 
of the state of the British finances, the condition of 
the fleet and army, their disposition, how many ships 
guarded, how many soldiers lined the coast of Eng- 
land, concluded with asserting that the only means 
of preventing the success of the expedition to 
Bochefort would be to make a powerful diversion 
upon the coast of England with a considerable 
force ; that by thus attacking the British in their 
very vitals, they might be engaged at home, and 
be prevented from sending a number of troops 
abroad sufficient to give them any real annoyance* 
The discovery of this letter unravelled the whole 
mystery at once. All letters directed as before 
were ordered to be stopped, and those that came 
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from abroad were intercepted. The real person 
to whom they were directed was soon discovered, 
and his haunts were as speedily known. Hensey 
was arrested by a King's Messenger, under a Se- 
cretary of State's warrant. As soon as he was 
secured, his lodgings, at Mrs, Blount's, Arundel 
Street, in the Strand, were searched, where they 
found, in his bureau, twenty-nine rough draughts 
of letters ; also his correspondence from his em- 
ployers; all written with lemon-juice, between 
the black lines. In those he had received from 
abroad were complaints of the, insignificance of 
his intelligence, and how they were better served 
by a person who lived (or had lived at Colchester, 
It was further objected in them that there was no 
need of acquainting them with what the Duke of 
Cumberland was doing in Germany, they being 
much earlier and better informed than he could in- 
form them. The letters likewise contained instruc- 
tions how to write with greater safety and despatch, 
by means of directing all the important information 
to his (Dr. Hensey's) brother, who served in the 
double capacity of Chaplain and Under-Secretary 
to the Spanish Minister at the Hague. These 
directions Hensey closely followed, as appeared by 
the rough draughts of his epistles, which latterly 
contained more important intelligence, as well 
with respect to the British fleets and armies, tls to 
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the secrets of the cabinet. Surprising it was how 
he could obtain all this ; nor was it attempted to 
be otherwise accounted for than by his frequenting 
coffee-houses where subjects of this nature were 
usually most spoken of. He gave intelligence of 
Admiral Holboume's destination to America a 
few days after the admiral's instructions were 
signed; and he was particularly minute with 
respect to the number of ships and troops on 
board, and with the time of their departure, &c. 
This improvement in his inteUigence is to be at- 
tributed to the increase which his salary receive J; 
for instead of five hundred livres a quarter, he 
was promised that sum every month; and was 
also given to understand, that if there were any 
hopes of procuring intelligence of great conse- 
quence, not to spare expence, as he might assure 
himself of all possible encouragement. This rich 
treasonable endowment had but a short duration. 
One month's increased salary was all he got, prior 
to his arrest ; and, as yet, he had profited little, 
for when he was taken into custody, his poverty 
was so great, that all his cash, both in his 
pocket and in his bureau, did not amount to a 
guinea. 

Dr. Hensey was tried for high treason, at the 
bar of the Court of King's Bench in Westminster 
Hall, before th« eminent William Murray, Earl of 
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Mansfield, Chief Justice, and Sir William Denison^ 
Sir Michael Foster, and Sir John Eardley Wilmot, 
Puisne Judges, on the 18th June, 1758. A great 
array of counsel appeared for the crown. Among 
them were the Attorney-General, Charles Pratt, 
afterwards Baron Camden and Lord Chancellor; 
and the Solicitor-General, Charles York, also 
afterwards Lord ChanceUor. The prisoner was 
defended by Mr. John Morton, afterwards Chief 
Justice of Chester, and the Hon. Thomas Howard, 
afterwards fourteenth Earl of Suffolk and seventh 
Earl of Berkshire. The case was clearly proved : 
but some points of law were raised by the accused's 
coxmseL One argument was that all the letters 
read in court were addressed from London, and 
intercepted at the General Post Office, in Lombard 
St. ; and that, therefore, the indictment was wrong, 
as being laid in Middlesex ; but it appeared one 
of these letters was dated at Twickenham, and 
the court, in consequence overruled this oppo- 
sition, as well as the other objections of minor 
importance. 

Dr. Hensey was found guilty, and a rule of 
court was made for his being brought up to receive 
sentence on the Wednesday following. He ap- 
peared accordingly, and, while Lord Mansfield 
pronounced the judgment of treason, the convict 
shed tears, turned pale, and trembled exceedingly. 
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He begged a fortnight to make proper prepa- 
ration for his death ; the court granted him a 
month* 

This proitecution had a bloodless conclusion. 
Early on the motning on which Hensej was to 
hare been executed, a respite came, and afterwards 
a reprieve, during the king's pleasure. The doc-» 
tor continued, subsequent to this, above three 
years in Newgate, and then embarked for France, 
on obtaining n free pardon from the new King 
George III. The escape from death of this 
traitor is as mysterious as the rest of the singular 
transactions in which he was engaged. It was at 
first supposed that he was respited that he might 
discover his accomplices, but as no such revelation 
was made, other reasons must be looked to 
for his pardon. One alleged cause is this : at 
the time Heosey was apprehended, his brother 
was Secretary and Chaplain to the Ambassador at 
the Hague, of the King of Spain, a monarch then 
in amity with England. To this brother he wrote 
an account of hia misfortunes ; in consequence of 
which, the Spanish Ambassador at London was 
applied to by his Excellency at the Hague. Such 
representations to the English Ministry ensued, 
that the result was a reprieve; though King 
George the Second, ever averse to interfering 
with the due execution of the law, could not be 
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prevailed on to grant the culprit a free pardon. 
This mercy was only extended to him after the 
accession of George III, 

Yet this story can hardly have been true; 
for the interference of a chaplain to an embassy,or, 
indeed, any foreign authorities, was very unlikely 
to save such an offender. The problem will 
bear another solution. Might not the case have 
been that Hensey was a double traitor, really 
serving England by deceiving France ? The 
length of time the Post Office let him go on, and 
the mildness of the proceedings against him on 
trial, such as the month to prepare for death, 
would lead to the presumption. Or, if that were 
not so, might not the doctor, after his arrest, have 
given such intelligence to the British Govern- 
ment against his old employers, as would be of 
sufficient value to purchase his own immunity ? 
At any rate, it is quite clear that something still 
remains to be explained in this dark and dis- 
creditable affair. 

We now come to the second, and the far more 
to be pitied of these two singular traitors. This 
was the Rev. William Jackson, a native of Ire- 
land, and a clergyman of the Established Church, 
a man of most amiable disposition, and, strange 
to say, of high notions of chivalrous honour. His 
treason arose from his devotion to that cause 
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which led to the Irish rebellion of 1798 ; and his 
trial, the first for high treason, that had taken 
place in Ireland during more than a century, was 
the awful prelude of many judicial tragedies to 
follow. Mr. Jackson^ early in life, was a preacher 
at Tavistock Chapel, and a resident for severa^ 
years in chambers in Lyon's Inn, London. The 
emolument of his clerical occupation not affording 
him sufficient subsistence, he applied his talents 
to literature, and for a considerable time edited a 
newspaper, in which capacity he made himself 
very conspicuous. He was a married man, and in 
private life bore an unblemished character ; but he 
acquired an equivocal description of literary noto- 
riety as the advocate of the celebrated Duchess of 
Kingston, in her controversy with Foote, the dra- 
matic writer. During the course of the affair he had 
become acquainted with her grace's attorney, a man 
of the name of John Cockayne. Jackson was after- 
wards a sharer in the speculation of the Royalty 
Theatre, near Tottenham Court Road, and was 
obliged for a considerable time to abscond on ac- 
count of the pecuniary difficulties the undertaking 
involved him in. At the beginning of the French, 
revolution he went over to France, where he resided 
for several years, and recommended himself to the 
revolutionary authorities as a man of political infor- 
mation and talent. He was chosen to be the earliest 
VOL. I. K 
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agent in those negotiations between the French 
government and the disaffected Irish, which fill so 
important a place in the history of the ensuing 
years, and he was the first victim of a spy system 
which was unfortunately too much relied on in the 
then policy of government. Early in 1794, Jack- 
son was sent to England as a secret envoy from 
the Comite de Salut Public, instructed to inquire 
into and report upqn the political condition and 
temper of Great Britain and Ireland, with especial 
reference to the probabilities of popular support 
in the event of a French invasion of propagandism 
and fraternity. On his arrival in London, he 
opened the object of his mission to Cockayne. 
Cockayne, judging that the trade of government 
spy and informer was a safer and more lucrative 
business than treason, revealed the whole matter 
without delay to Mr. Pitt, and received the 
minister's instructions to attend Jackson to Ireland 
as a spy (a king's messenger going with them as a 
second spy on both), to aid and abet all his pro- 
jects until they should be sufficiently matured to 
amount to legal treason in himself, and to the fixing 
of his accompUces. The proceeding was, as Mr. 
Grattan in his life of Curran cleverly calls it, ** a 
voyage of discovery in search of treason." 

The travellers landed in Ireland at the beginning 
of April, 1794, Their information acquired was of 
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less importance and extent than their employer 
probably expected. The result clearly shows that, 
whatever vague hopes and dim prospective anticipa- 
tions might have begun to dawn on the minds of 
certain leaders, there did not exist in Ireland at 
this time any such thing as a French party, seeking 
domestic revolution through foreign intervention. 
Jackson's mission was unexpected by the popular 
leaders; his very name was unknown to them ; he 
had not even an introduction to any individual of 
note or influence ; and his overtures were received, 
for the most part, with suspicion and distrust. 
His only political acquaintance in Ireland was the 
well-known Leonard M'Nally, a barrister, through 
whom alone he was enabled to effect that limited 
amount of mischief of which his visit was pro- 
ductive. It is not necessary to recount all the 
details of this weak and wicked business, such as 
the patriotic dinings at M'Nally 's house, where Coc- 
kayne would pretend to be asleep (only the shrewd 
footman could see '^ the glistening of his eyes 
through his fingers ") while the guests were warming 
into treason over their wine — the prison colloquies 
with Rowan — the proposals of a French embassy 
to Theobald Wolfe Tone — and the intercepted 
letters of Jackson to his employers. The result of 
one month's labour was that, on the S8th of April, 
Jackson was committed to Newgate on a charge of 

k2 
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high treason, and there he remained nearly a year S 
for, from various delays, caused both on his own 
application and that of the government, his trial 
did not take place until long after his commit- 
ment. It is but just to say that during the 
whole of this period he was treated with every 
possible indulgence, and was allowed the free 
enjoyment of the society of his friends and of his 
wife, who had travelled to and from England and 
Ireland in search of money and evidence to help 
him ; she was absent on such an errand when the 
trial occurred. 

The following anecdote is indicative of Jackson's 
high honour, already alluded to, A short time 
before his trial, one of his friends remained with 
him to a late hour of the night. When he was 
about to depart, Mr. Jackson accompanied him 
as far as the place where the gaoler usually waited 
upon such occasions, until all his prisoners' visitors 
should have retired. They found the gaoler in a 
profound sleep, and the keys of the prison lying 
beside him. '* Poor fellow !" said Mr. Jackson, 
taking up the keys, *' let us not disturb him ; I 
have already been too troublesome to him in this 
way." He proceeded with his friend to the outer 
door of the prison, which he opened. Here the 
facility of escaping naturally struck him. He 
became deeply agitated; but, after a moment's 
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pause, "7 could do it,** said he, " but what would be 
the consequences to you, and to the poor fellow 
who has been so kind to me ? No 1 let me rather 
meet my fate.*' He said no more ; but, lockin{( 
the prison door again, returned to his apartment. 

The trial for high treasonof the unfortunate 
clergyman took place on the ^rd April, 1795, at 
the bar of the Court of King's Bench, Dublin, 
before the well-known John Scott, Earl of Clonmel, 
Lord Chief Justice, and the puisne judges, Downes 
and Cumberland. As in the case of Dr. Hensey, 
a grand array of counsel was present. Arthur 
Wolfe, the Attorney General (afterwards the ill- 
fated Lord Chief Justice, Viscount Kilwarden) ; 
John Toler, the Prime Serjeant (afterwards Lord 
Chief Justice, Lord Norbury) ; James Fitzgerald, 
the Solicitor General, and Messrs. Frankland and 
Frelich, appeared for the Crown. The prisoner 
was defended by the famous John Philpot Curran 
(afterwards Master of the Rolls); by Mr. Ponsonby 
(aftetwards Lord Chancellor), and by Messrs. 
Guinness, M'Nally, Emmet, Burton an English 
man, and afterwards an Irish judge), and Sampson 

The Attorney General began the prosecution ; 
and dwelt at some length on the doctrine 
of tteason, and especially on the point — ^which 
appeared to be correct at the time, though an Act 
of Parliament has since rectified the anomaly— 
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that in Ireland one witness was sufficient to con- 
rict of treason, though two were required in 
England. He proceeded to substantiate the 
charges by evidence ; for which purpose he called 
Cockayne, the attorney, the only witness to the 
treason, who deposed that he had been for a series 
of years the law agent and intimate friend of Mr. 
Jackson, who, a few years since, went to France, 
where he resided for a considerable time. Soon 
after his return, Mr. Cockayne said Jackson called 
on him, and told him, in confidence, that he had 
formed a design of going to Ireland, to sound the 
people, for the purpose of procuring a supply of 
provisions, etc., from them, for the French, and 
requested him (the witness) to accompany him. 
Having accepted the invitation, he immediately 
waited on Mr. Pitt, and discovered to him the 
whole of Mr. Jackson's plans. The minister 
thanked him for the information, and hinted that, 
as the matter was to become a subject of legal 
investigation, it would be necessary for him to 
substantiate the allegations; but this Mr. Cockayne . 
wished to decline, on the principle, that if the 
prisoner should be convicted of High Treason, he 
should lose by it £300, in which sum he was 
indebted to him. This objection was soon re- 
moved by Mr. Pitt agreeing to pay him the 
money, provided he would prosecute to conviction. 
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The witness thereupon accompanied Mr. Jackson 
to Ireland, for the purpose of making himself ac- 
quainted with his proceedings. Shortly after 
their arrival in Dublin, where they lived together, 
the prisoner expressed a wish to be introduced to 
Mr. Hamilton Rowan, who was then confined in 
Newgate ; and at length, through the interference 
of a friend, he obtained an interview, at which 
Mr. Cockayne was present. In the course of 
conversation, the prisoner delivered two papers to 
Mr. Rowan, for the purpose of convincing him 
that he was a person in whom he might confide. 
From that time an intimacy took place between 
them. The witness always accompanied Mr. 
Jackson in his visits to Mr. Rowan, and constantly 
took a part in their conversation. They agreed, 
he said, that a person should be sent to France to 
procure a force to make a descent on Ireland, and 
Theobald Wolfe Tone was mentioned as a fit 
person for that purpose, who at first appeared to 
acquiesce, but afterwards declined the ofiice. Dr. 
Reynolds was then proposed by Mr. Rowan, but 
objected to by the prisoner, as he did not under- 
stand the French language. It was, however, 
at length arranged the doctor should take the 
embassy ; but in a short time he refused to enter 
into the business. On this it was agreed that 
Mr. Jackson should write several letters, which 
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were directed for a Mr, Stone, of the firm of 
Lawrence and Co., London. These contained 
inclosures for houses at Hamburgh and Amster- 
dam, and some of them to the French agents ; they 
described the situation of Ireland at the time, 
invited an invasion, and pointed out the proper 
places to land. These letters having been sent 
to the Post Office, the witness went to the 
Secretary, and informed him of the subject of 
them, on which they were detained. The plot 
matured thus far having been discovered, the 
prisoner was taken into custody, ^ 

The cross-examination of the wretch Cockayne, 
by Mr, Curran, was very able ; part of it was as 
follows : 

Mr. Curran. — ^You say you followed Jackson 
to Ireland, in order to counteract any schemes 
that he might have relative to sending provisions ? 
— I did. I thought it my duty as a good subject, 
as having taken the oath of allegiance three times 
to the king; and that was my first reason for 
applying to government in England on the 
subject. 

So your sole reason for undertaking this 
business was your having taken the oaths of 
allegiance ? — That was my sole reason for my first 
application to government in England, 

To whom did you apply ? — ^^To Mr, Pitt, 
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Jackson was your client at that time?— And 
had been so for many years. 
. And your old friend ?-And my old friend. 

Added to the duty of your allegiance, was 
there not some idea of benefit to yourself ?<—* 
None. 

No expectation t — I did not expect anythingi 
nor do I expect anything. 

There was no promise made of any ? — None by 
Mr. Pittj or any person, except what I shall now 
state. What passed between me and Mr. Pitt, I 
feel it my duty to state, if I am at liberty. I 
applied to Mr. Pitt, by letter, and acquainted 
him that there was in England this Mr. Jackson, 
who had come here, I believed— 

Sir, I was asking you about a reward. — There 
was none but this. When I stated the circum- 
stances to Mr. Pitt, I mentioned likewise that 
Mr. Jackson owed me a considerable sum of 
money on the balance of an account ; that if I 
interfered, and should be a sufferer thereby, I 
should think it hard, as to that sum which Jackson 
owed me. 

Court — To what amount was he your debtor t 
—About £300. 

You mentioned that in your letter to Mr. Pitt t 
—No, in a conversation. 
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The amount I mean? — Yes. Mr. Ktt, I 
believe, made answer, " you must not be a loser." 

Mr. Curran« — What was the sum you told Mr- 
Pitt that he owed you ? — About £300. 

By virtue of your oath, was that the sum you 
mentioned ? — I think so. The sum due to me 
was between £S50 and £300. 

Did you never tell anybody that you named 
£600 to Mr. Pitt as the debt?— Never to my 
knowledge. 

So you then came over to Ireland with Jackson? 
—Yes! 

You did not understand that you were to be 
paid this debt, in case you survived Jackson as a 
loyal subject ? — By no means, as you put it. 

Yet that was a very likely way to put it out of 
danger ? — I did not think Mr. Jackson would 
ever be in the situation he is^ or that I would ever 
be brought here as an evidence. 

You are a practising attorney in England ? — 
Yes. 

You expected no reward for your interfering 
in this matter ? — I expected to be paid my ex- 
penses in coming over here, as I would be paid in 

anv other matter whatever. 

» 

So your evidence is, that you thought your old 
friend and client was goipg to dp wrong, and you 
left your ordinary business in England to come 
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here to be a spj upon him for the ordinary 
expenses of any other witness ? — ^Yes, Sir. 

Did you ever obtain a pardon ? — ^Yes. 

Of what ? — Of all treasons and misprisions of 
treasons committed in Ireland. 

Did you ever get a pardon for any treasons com- 
mitted in England? — No. 

Were you originally a professional man ? — I 
never followed any other business. 

Did your pardon go to any conviction for per- 
jury ? — No ; I believe not — I forgot, or I would 
have put it in my pocket. 

Were you ever tried for perjury ? — I was. 

Perjury committed in what? — In an affidavit 
that I swore. 

Court. — When were you tried ? — In the year 
1793. 

Now, by virtue of the oath you have taken, 
did you ever tell anybody that that affidavit was 
in fact false ? — I must apply to the Court whether 
I ought to answer that question ? 

The question is this, you have been indicted 
and tried for perjury ; now I ask, by virtue of 
your oath, did you confess since the trial, that 
you were guilty of that offisnce ? 

Court. — ^You were acquitted ?— ^Yes, and I hope 
honourably. 

Mr. Curran. — Is that your name ? [shows a 
paper.] — ^Yes. 
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You say you hope you were acquitted honour- 
ably ? — I do say so, and I hope I was. 

Now I ask you, by virtue of your oath, did you 
mention to any person that that affidavit was in 
fact false ?— I do not know how to answer that 
[a laugh.] It is not laughing matter. I do not 
know how to answer it ! 

Why do you not know ?— I have been acquitted 
on that affidavit, and as honourably as any man 
could be. 

Did you say it was false ? — My lords, I think 
it will be right for me to state some of the par- 
ticulars of that indictment. 

Mr. Curran. — ^Let him answer my question. 

Earl of Clonmel. — I think he has a right to 
open the way for his answer by any explanations. 
Take your course. Sir. 

Witness. — The indictment for perjury against 
me was, because I swore that I attended at the 
Prothonotary's office in the Temple, from one 
hour to another. It was in an action brought by 
an attorney of the name of Fletcher, against a 
client of mine. He could not support the action, 
and there was a summons to tax the costs. There 
was some dispute as to my charge for attendance. 
I swore I had attended at the Prothonotary's 
office from six to seven, on some business. The 
business was done^ in fact, on the next day that 
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my attendance was made ; and the perjury was 
neither wilful nor corrupt. It was that I could 
not prove my attendance the complete hour ; but 
the Court, on hearing that explanation, and 
seeing that I could gain nothing by it, directed 
my acquittal, and the Jury acquitted. There is 
a gentleman of high honour come here from 
England to vindicate me, and I hope the Court 
will hear him. 

Mr, Curran. — Do you know Mr. Nailor? — 
Yes. 

Did you ever tell him that that affidavit was 
false, in fact ? — I have already stated to the Court 
how far it was not true. I incautiously swore 
that I attended an hour. I could not prove the 
attendance for the whole hour; the business 
being done the n^xt day as completely as if the 
attendance had taken place, and being no advan- 
tage to me, or disadvantage to anybody else, I was 
acquitted. 

I ask you again, did you tell Nailor that the 
affidavit was not true ? — I dare say I did, so far 
as I say now. I always admitted it, and though 
I might have made two fatal objections to the 
indictment, I would not suffer my counsel to take 
advantage of them, because I was resolved to be 
acquitted or found guilty on the merits. There 
was a judgment stated, and they did not produce 
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it. Mr. GarroWy who was my counsel, immedi* 
ately said it was fatal, and so Mr. Mainwaring, 
the chairman, said, but I would not take adyan* 
tage of it. 

Had you ever any promise of reward from Mr. 
Pitt ? — None but what I have mentioned. 

Did you state to any one that you had ? — No. 

Did you state to Mr. Nailor that you had ? — 
No. 

Did you tell Nailor that you had told Mr. Pitt 
your debt was £600 ? — No, I would scorn it. 

You would scorn either to come or to stay on 
any pecuniary motive f — I would, and I call this 
the severest day to my feelings that I ever saw. 

The address of .Curran for the prisoner was 
a perfect philippic, brilliant in its language, 
withering in its denunciation of the whole 
prosecution. When he came to Cockayne's 
evidence he spoke thus : — 

'^ And let me ask, who that witness is ? A man 
stating that he comes from another country, armed . 
with a pardon for treasons committed in Ireland, . 
but not in England whence he comes. What ! 
were you never on a jury before? Did you ever, 
hear of a man forfeiting his life on the unsupported 
evidence of a single witness, and he an. accomplice 
by his own confession; . What I his character 
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made the subject of testimony and support ! take 
his own vile evidence for his character* He was 
the foul traitor of his own client. What do you 
think now of his character ? He was a spy upon 
his friend. He was the man that yielded to the 
tie of three oaths of allegiance, to watch the steps 
of his client for the bribe of government, with a 
pardon for the treasons he might commit ; and he 
had impressed on his mind the conviction that he 
was liable to be executed as a traitor. — Was he 
aware of his crime ? his pardon speaks it. Was 
he aware of the turpitude of his character t he 
came with the cure, — he brought his witness in 
his pocket. To what? To do away an offence 
which he did not venture to deny ; that he had 
incautiously sworn that which was false in fact, 
though the jury did not choose to give it the name 
of wilful and corrupt perjury. Gracious God ! 
Is it then on the evidence of a man of this kind, 
with his pardon in his pocket, and his bribe — -Jiot 
yet in his pocket^ — that you can venture to convict 
the prisoner ? He was to be taken care of. How 
so? Jackson owed him a debt. ' I was to do the 
honourable business of a spy and informer, and to 
be paid for it in the common way ; it was common 
acreable work — treason and conspiracy ; I was to 
be paid for it by the sheet.' Do you find men 
doing these things in common life ?-^I have now 
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stated the circuniHtances by which ^ in my opinion ^ 

the credit of Cockayne ought to be reduced to 

nothing in your eyes. But I do not rest here. 

Papers were found in the chamber of Mr. Jackson 

*— the door was open, and by-the-by that 

carelessness was not evidence of any conscious 

guilt— the papers were seissed ; that there were 

some belonging to Jackson is clear, because he 

expressed an anxiety about some that are confessed 

not to have any relation to the subject of this day's 

trial. I asked Cockayne if he had any papers in 

Jackson's room the night before he was arrested — 

he said not. I asked him if he had told any 

person that he had — he said not. Gentlemen, 

the only witness I shall call, will be one to 

show you that he has in that sworn falsely. 

And let me here make one observation to you, 

the strength and good sense of which has been 

repeated a hundred times, and therefore, rests 

on better authority than mine. Where a witness 

swears glibly to a number of circumstances, 

where it is impossible to produce contradictory 

proof, and is found to tail in one, it shall 

overthrow all the others. And see how strongly 

the observation applies here — he swore to a 

conversation with Jackson as to what he said 

and did, well knowing that Jackson could not 

be a witness to disprove that, unless the good 
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sense of the jury should save his life, and enable 
him to become in his turn a prosecutor for the 
perjury. If on a point of this kind this man 
shall be found to have forsworn himself, it cannot 
occasion any other sentiment but this, that if 
you have felt yourselves disposed to give any- 
thing like credit to his evidence where he has 
sworn to facts which he must have known^ it 
is the key stone of the arch in his testimony, and 
if you can pluck it from its place, the remainder 
of the pile vnW fall in ruins i^bout his head.** 

His conclusion was in the following words :-r-» 
** I have before apologized to you for trespassing 
upon your patience, and I have again trespassed 
— ^let me not repeat it. I shall only take the 
liberty of reminding you, that if you have any 
doubt,— -in a criminal case doubt should be 
acquittal,— rthat you are trying a case which, if 
tried in England, would preclude the jury from 
the possibility of finding a verdict of condem- 
nation, it is for you to put it into the power 
of mankind to say, that that which should pass 
harmlessly over the head of a man in Great 
Britain shall blast him here; — ^whether life is 
more valuable in that country than in this, or 
whether a verdict may more easily be obtained 
here in a case tending to establish pains and 
penalties of this severe nature." 
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Mr, Ponsonby followed for the prisoner in a 
speech of dignified tone and elaborate argument ; 
but all proved in vain^ for while Lord Cloumel 
was summing up, Jackson himself £Eitally inter- 
rupted the judge, and endeavoured to explain, some 
mysterious passages contained in the letters sworn 
to, as his, by Cockayne. In doing so, the unfortu- 
nate man inadvertently acknowledged those letters 
to be in his handwriting, thus admitting the very 
point on which hung his chance of life. The jury, 
it afterwards appeared, would have acquitted him 
but for that. As it was, they found him guilty. 

A week after his conviction, on the 30th April, 
1795, Jackson was brought up for sentence, when, 
a scene ensued, equalling in wretchedness and 
horror anything that is to be found in the records 
of public justice. The prisoner had taken poison, 
and came dying into court Curran was not yet 
in his place when Jackson appeared ; but the poor 
creature beckoned to his other counsel, M'Nally, 
to approach him, and making an effort to squeeze 
the advocate's hand, with a damp and nerve- 
less clutch, uttered in a whisper, and with a smile 
of mournful triumph, the last words of Pierre in 
Venice Preserved, "We have deceived the Senate." 
Curran shortly after entered the court; he and 
the prisoner's other counsel having detected what 
they conceived to be a legal informality in the 
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proceedings, intended to make a motion in arrest 
of his judgment ; but it would have been irregular 
to do so until the counsel for the crown, who had 
not yet appeared, should first pray the judgment 
of the court upon him. During this interval, the 
violence of the prisoner's indisposition momentarily 
increased, and the Chief Justice, Lord Clonmel, 
was speaking of remanding him, when the Attorney- 
General came in, and called upon the court to 
pronounce judgment of death upon him. Accord- 
ingly, '* the Rev. William Jackson was set for- 
ward," and presented a spectacle equally shocking 
and affecting. His body was in a state of profuse 
perspiration ; when his hat was removed, a dense 
steam was seen to ascend from his head and 
temples ; minute and irregular movements of con- 
vulsion were passing to and fro upon his counte- 
nance ; his eyes were nearly closed, and, when at 
intervals they opened, discovered by the glare of 
death upon them, that the hour of dissolution was 
at hand. When called on to stand up before the 
court, he collected the remnant of his force to 
hold himself erect ; but the attempt was tottering 
and imperfect : he stood rocking from side to side, 
with his arms, in the attitude of firmness, crossed 
over his breast, and his countenance strained by a 
last proud effort into an expression of elaborate 
composure. In this condition he faced all the 
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anger of the oflEended law, and the more con- 
founding gazes of the assembled crowd. The 
clerk of the crown now ordered him to hold up 
his right hand* The dying man disentangled it 
from the other, and held it up, but it instantly 
dropped again* Such was his state, when, in the 
solemn simplicity of judicial language, he was 
asked, ''What he had now to say, why judg- 
ment of death and execution thereon should not 
be awarded against him, according to law r* Upon 
this Mr. Curran rose, and addressed some argu- 
ments to the court in arrest of judgment, A 
legal discussion of considerable length ensued* 
The condition of Mr. Jackson was all this while 
becoming worse. Mr. Curran proposed that he 
should be remanded, as he was in a state of body 
that rendered any communication between him 
and his counsel impracticable: Lord Clonmel 
thought it lenity to the prisoner to dispose of the 
question as speedily as possible. The windows of 
the court were thrown open to relieve him, and 
the discussion was renewed ; but the fa tal group 
of death-tokens were now collecting fast around 
him ; he was evidently in his last agony. At 
length while Mr. Ponsonby, who followed Mr. 
Curran, was urging further reasons for arresting 
the judgment, their client sank in the dock. 
Lord Clonmel then said : If the prisoner is in 
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a state of insensibility, it is impossible that I can 
pronounce the judgment of the court upon him. 
If Sir Michael Foster had not even mentioned a 
like instance (the case of an old woman brought 
up at the Old Bailey)^ humanity and common 
sense would require that he should be in a state of 
sensibility. 

Attorney - General. — On that ground I have 
no objection to his being remanded. 

Here the prisoner becoming perfectly in- 
sensible, Dr. Thomas Waite, who was present in 
the courts was desired to go into the dock to him. 
He, after some examination, informed the Court, 
there was every apprehension he would go off 
immediately. 

Mr. Thomas KinsIey,who was in the jury-box, 
said he would go down to him; he accordingly 
went into the dock, and in a short time informed 
the court that the prisoner was certainly dying. 

The court ordered Mr. Kinsley to be sworn.-— 
He was sworn accordingly. 

Lord Clonmel. — Are you in any profession ? 

Mr. Kinsley. — I am an apothecary and drug- 
gist. 

Lord Clonmel. — Can you say you understand 
your profession sufficiently, so as to speak of the 
state of the prisoner ? 

Mr. Kinsley. — I can. I think him verging 
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to eternitj; he has ereiy symptom of desth 
about htm. 

Lord Clonroel. — Do yon conceive him in* 
sensible, or in that state as to be able to hear Att 
judgment, or what may be said for or against 
him? 

Mr. Kinsley. — Quite the contrary. I do not 
think he can hear Us judgment. 

Lord Clonmel. -r- Then he must be taken 
away. Take care, in sending him away, that you 
do not any mischief. Let him be remanded until 
further orders. 

The sheriff informed the court that the 
prisoner was dead. 

Lord Clonmel. — Let an inquisition, and a 
respectable one, be held on the body. You should 
carefully inquire when and by what means he 
died. 

The court then adjourned; the body of the 
prisoner remaining in the dock, unmoyed from the 
position in which he bad expired, until the foU 
lowing day, when an inquest was held. A large 
quantity of poison was found in his stomacb« It 
appeared in evidence that on the morning of his 
being brought up for judgment, the wretched man 
had taken arsenic and aquafortis in his tea» The 
verdict of the jury leaving it uncertain as to who 
had prepared the deadly dose, spared the insults 
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which law then awarded to the feh de se. 
There was a splendid funeral^ attended by several 
barristers and members of parliament. 

Upon this fearful scene^ Mr. Harwood, in his 
History of the Irish Rebellion, from which, as well 
as from Grattan's Life of Curran, much of the 
above account is taken, makes the following re- 
marks : — 

"We know not of anything in history, or 
in fiction, more sternly terrible and tragic than 
this : dry points and precedents of law debated in 
presence of a man in the agonies of a hideous 
death — writs and captions learnedly discoursed on, 
while arsenic and aquafortis were in active service 
of a process unknown to the law books — ^motion 
for arrest of judgment argued with nicest legal 
casuistry, while the culprit was already far on his 

way out of reach of all judgment except one — a 
dead man remanded until further orders^^ 

In the pocket of the deceased when he fell were 
found one of his political pamphlets, and the 
following prayer in his own handwriting : — 

** Turn Thee unto me, and have mercy upon me ; 
for I am desolate and afflicted ! 

The troubles of my heart are enlarged: oh, bring 
Thou me out of my distresses ! 

Look upon mine affliction and my pain, and 
forgive all my sins! 
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Consider mine eDemies, for they are many, and 
they hate me with a cruel violence ! 

Oh« keep my soul^ and deliver me. Let me not 
be ashamed, for I put my trust in thee." 

In a little box left in the gaol, were a letter 
from his counsel, Mr. Ponsonby, and a miniature 
of his wife. 
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A COMICAL MISDEMEANOUa 

The following extraordinary subject of judi- 
cial investigation is so amusing in the quaint, old 
record of it extant, that any addition or alteration 
would only tend to mar it. The trial, as reported, 
is this : — 

Hester Gregory, wife of John Gregory, of the 
parish of St. Mary, Woolnorth, and Hester Gre- 
gory, of the same place, spinster, were indicted for a 
misdemeanour, in that they (together with one 
John Smith), did conspire against, and by false 
insinuations, induce and persuade John Cockerellj 
a gentleman of £1400 a-year, to marry Abigail 
Cole ; they pretending she was a lady of a great 
estate in Barbadoes, when they well knew that 
she was a person of evil character, and of no for- 
tune ; to the great disparagement of the said John 
VOL. I. L 
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Cockerel!^ to the great discomposure of his mind, 
and in order to lessen his estate and substance. 

The trial on this indictment came on at the Old 
Bailey, in August, 1725. 

The counsel for the- plaintiff having opened the 
indictment, and the evidence against the defend- 
ants, the witnesses were called and sworn. 

Mr. Cockerell. — About the middle of last 
April, I went to the house of Mrs. Eccleton, in 
Lombard Street, to speak with her mother, Mrs. 
Gregory (the elder of the defendants). The 
business I had with her was, to demand a debt 
that was duje to me. " Sir," isaid she, " I am 
unprovided at present, to answer your demand ; 
but, however, I have something to propose that 
may be much to your advantage. Are you dis* 
posed for matrimony? Do you want a good 
wife, with a great fortune? If ye do, I can 
introduce ye to an agreeable young lady, lately 
arrived from Barbadoes. She has got a vast 
plantation there, with upwards of one hundred 
negroes upon it. Her estate is worth above a 
thousand pounds a-year, and she likes England so 
well, that she's resolved to marry and settle here, 
if she can meet with a suitable fortune." "Why 
really, madam," said I, *' provided all things are 
as you represent 'em, I can't say that I have any 
aversion to marriage. But: — a — madam — are you 
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sure that the lady is worth so much ? " '* Am I 
sure, sir?" said she again; "yes, I am sure. I 
bad it from Mr. Smith himself, and he manages 
all her affairs. You know Mr. Smith, at my 
Cousin Tryon's^? He's worth three hundred 
a-year, and lives in very good credit, and it is not 
to be thought that such a man as he would im- 
pose upon anybody." This discourse was only 
betwixt me and Mrs. Gregory. I went home, 
and this West Indian lady ran so much in my 
mind, that I slept but little that night. The. 
next morning I went to Mrs. Eccleton's again, 
where I found not only Mrs, Gregory, but her 
daughter, Miss Gregory (the other defendant), and 
John Smith. We fell into the same kind of dis- 
course as before. Mr. Smith assured me, that 
what Mrs. Gregory had told me of the lady's for- 
tune, was all true, which made me very desirous of 
coming into the lady's company ; and, therefore, I 
begg'd of 'em to let me know when and where I 
might be so happy as to meet with her. They 
promised to make inquiry, and to send me word. 
We parted, and next day being Sunday, a letter 
was brought me (as I suppose from Mrs. Gre- 
gory), appointing *me to come in the evening to 
Mrs. Eales's, in Ely Court, in Holborn, where I 
might expect to see this Barbadian. I went 
accordingly, and found her drinkinjg tea with the 

L g 
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two defendants. She was attired in a rich bro* 
cade, with a fine laced head dress, a gold watch and 
diamond pendants. We had a great deal of dis- 
course about the lady and her plantation. Miss 
Gregory said (as her mother had said before), that 
Madam Cole was worth at least a thousand a-year, 
and bad a hundred negroes. I mentioned the 
name of a solicitor of my acquaintance, who lived 
in Barbadoes, and asked the lady if she knew 
him. ^' No, sir," says she, '^ I can't say that I 
have any personal knowledge of the gentleman ; 
but I have heard of his name.** ^* Pray, madam,*' 
say I, ** how long may you have had this planta- 
tion ? '* ** About three years, sir," said she. 
*' And, dear madam," say I again, "if I may be so 
bold, " by what means might it come into your 
possession ? *' " Why, sir,'* answered she, " it 
was left me by my own brother at his death ; and 
now, of all my relations, I have only one sister 
living : she's about nine years old, but such a 
poor, sickly thing ! my uncle left her fifteen hun- 
dred pounds, which comes to me if I survive her.'* 
With such kind of conversation we past the time 
till the company broke up. Next day I went to 
Miss Gregory, to inquire how the lady liked me 
"Lord, sir," says she, "I believe i* my conscience 
you have bewitched the lady. She's so charm'd 
so captivated ! she has seen something in you so 
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engaging, that she has been in raptures ever since. 
Her heart, her soul, her fortune, all that she has 
is yours ! " " Look ye. Miss Gregory," say I, 
'^ as to the lady's heart, I am under no apprehen- 
sions of being deceived; but methinks the account 
I have had of her fortune wants confirmation. '» 
** Well, Mr. Cockerell," says she, "you are the 
strangest man ; so full of your doubts. I thought 
Mr. Smith had satisfied ye ; and if he, that has 
all her concerns under his care, cannot, I don't 
see how I should." I went to Mr. Smith again, 
to talk with him seriously about it. " Sir," say I, 
" this is an affair of consequence, and therefore, let 
me beg of you to be ingenuous. Has Miss Cole 
really got so good a fortune as is reported?/-* 
" Why, I'll tell ye, sir," says he, "since you press 
me so closely, it is not quite so much ; people 
are apt to talk a little extravagantly in such cases ; 
eighty negroes is the outside, and her income 
is not above seven, or at most eight hundred 
a-year." Upon this fall of at least two hundred 
pounds a-year, and twenty negroes, I return to 
Miss Gregory, and tell her of it. " Lord, sir," 
says she, " don't you perceive the truth ? It's all 
an artifice of Mr. Smith; be designs to try for the 
lady himself. She t^Id me but this very day, 
that he had really made some ofiers ; and there- 
fore, *tis no wonder if he does all he can to lessen 
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jour good opinion of her. I know, at present, 
she prefers you^ not only to him, but to all men 
that ever she saw, though you are now in the 
sixty-sixth year of your age. But yet, if she 
should find you neglect her, Mr. Smith may hap- 
pen to supplant you ; for nothing provokes a 
woman so much as her being slighted. It puts 
her upon doing what otherwise she would never 
have thought of, and, therefore, if you have any 
intent of securing her to yourself, be quick ! de- 
spatch J the sooner the better." I began to think 
there might be some danger of losing my West 
Indian bargain, if I did not pursue her closely, 
and, therefore, I desired Miss Gregory to ask 
her, if she was willing to be married next morn- 
ing. Miss Gregory went, and brought me back 
word, that the lady consented. I made the best 
preparation I could, in so short a time, and then 
waited upon madam. As we were going to church, 
in a coach, I said to my lady, " Madam, don't deceive 
me ; have you really such a plantation ?" She replied, 
" Yes." In short we were married. After dinner, I 
went as far as Smithfield, and at my return found 
my new wife in company with an elderly woman. 
" Now, sir," says my counterfeit lady, " 'tis time to 
undeceive ye ; for it would be to no purpose to 
keep you longer in the dark. You think you 
have married a great fortune, but you are quite 
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mistaken." " Mistaken?" say I, in a great sur- 
prise ; '* why pray, madam^ who are you ? What 
are you?" "Sir," says she, "I am now your 
wife ; but, before you made me so, I was Mrs. 
Eccletpn's servant* mliid. You have often seen 
me at her house, though you did not know me 
again in another dress ; and this is my mother, a 
good, honest woman, though 6he keeps a chand- 
ler's shop," " Mercy on me l" say I, " what havfe 
I done ? " " Done," says she, again, " you have 
done nothing that you need be ashamed of. You 
have married Abigail Cole." Away I ran to Mrs. 
Gregory. "I wonder, madam," say I, "how 
you could be guilty of so vile an action, as thus 
to impose upon a man who has always been your 
friend. What could induce you to so much 
wickedness ? " " Lord ! Mr. Cockerell,*' says she, 
" what do you Inean ? I think you have got a 
suitable wife ; she has no great fortune indeed^ 
but she may save you one by her good manage- 
ment. You had money enough before, and you 
only wanted an heir to enjoy it." 

Defendants' Counsel. — Did vou ever ask 
Mrs. Gregory ' or Mrs. Eccleton, to help you to 
a wife ? 

Cockerell.-«-No 5 but they have proposed several 
to me. 
- Counsel.^— Did you never say that you liked 
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the Barbadoes lady so well, that jou would marrj. 
her if she had not a groat ? and that you preferred 
her to all the women in England ? 

Cockerell. — No. 

Abigail Holms. — Mrs. Cockerell had been Mr. 
£ccleton*8 cook-maid, and her father was a soldier, 
and a pensioner of Chelsea College. 

Counsel. — And is she therefore a person of ill 
character ? By no means, and we shall prove the 
reverse. We shall prove by the plaintiff's own 
confession that she was a virtuous young woman. 

Thomas Fogg. — I live with Mr. Eccleton, th^ 
saddler. As for the management in bringing the 
wedding about, I have heard Mrs, Gregory, and 
the rest of our people, say, that at first they only 
talked of it as a banter, and little thought of 
bringing it to anything ; but when they saw that 
Mr. Cockerell was so quickly in love, they carried 
on the jest till he was married in earnest. 

Mrs. Eccleton. — ^Mr. Cockerell has sworn that 
he came to my mother on account of a debt; I don't 
know that she owes him a shilling ; but I am sure 
that he came very often on another account. I 
believe I may safely swear that he has teazed my 
mother five hundred times to help him to a wife. 
I myself have recommended him to at least twenty 
women, all of whom he left as soon as he found 
their fortunes fall short of his expectation. He 
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was so contiiAually importuning us to introduce 

him to ladies, tiiat at last we contrived to get rid 

of him by dressing up my maid in a young lady's 

apparel^ and recommended her to him for a Bar- 

badoes fortune; and thepk>t«ttcoeeded even beyond 

expectation. The first visit he made her was on 

Sunday eveningj and they were married on the 

Thursday following* I believe she is as modest a 

woman as lives ; nor is she anything below him on 

account of her father's being a soldier, for his father 

served in the same character under Oliver Cromwell. 

The Monday after the wedding, Mr. Cockerell 

came to me, and said he w iS bit. '^ Bit !" say I. 

'' What? a man ofyour years, and so well acquainted 

with the town too? 'tis very strange indeed." 

** Well," says he, " it was my own fault ; I was a 

rash old fool, 1 can blame nobody but myself: 

but I should have bit her if she had been so rich 

as I expected ; for I have made over all my estate 

to my brother's son, except one hundred and 

thirty pounds a^year, a third of which is all that 

she can come in for." I can't tell whether he did 

this before marriage, or since ; but he desired both 

me and my sister (the defendant) to persuade his 

wife to consent to a divorce, upon condition of 

his allowing her a handsome reward. I told him 

I thought no woman would be such a fool as to 

lose her husband, and hurt her character for a 

L 8 
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little money. " Pooh !*' says he ; " there is no occa- 
sion for scruple ; I can manage it in a way credit^ 
able to her reputation, if you can but get her to 
comply ; for I'll provide a pre-contract betwixt me 
and another lady, and get witnesses to swear it." 

Ann Tea. — Mr. Cockerell, after the wedding, 
came to my mistress Eccle ton's, appeared very 
well pleased, and asked for Mrs. Grregory, but as 
soon as she came to him, he charged a con- 
stable with her. She desired a little time to finish 
dressing herself; but he took her by the shoulders, 
and would have thrown her down stairs, if he had 
not been prevented. I heard him say, the reason 
why he was- in such a hurry to be married, without 
making any further inquiry about the woman*s 
estate was, for fear she should inquire after YiiJs 
estate and his character. 

Mr. Singleton. — On Thursday morning, which 
was the wedding-day, Mr. Cockerell telling me 
what a great fortune he was going to marry, Lbid 
him take care he was not bit. " Bit ! " says he ; 
" no, no, I am too old for that ; they must have 
good luck that can bite me." ** But are you 
really certain," say I, *' as to the plantation ? " 
" Ay, ay," says he, " I am very well satisfied." 

Mr. Hammond. — After the wedding, Mr. Cock- 
erell told mc, that he was very well satisfied with 
his bride. 
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Court. — The matrriage tow of the plaintiff 
overturns the whole indictment ; for his making 
thkt vow is an acknowledgment that he did not 
depend upon the report of her fortune ; since^ in 
a most solemn mannet, he declared that he took 
her for richer or poorer, not for the sake of a 
Barbadoes plantation, but to live with her after 
God's holy ordinance; that is, for the mutual 
society and help of each other. 

The jury acquitted the defendants. 

Five years after this singular trial, the affair 
again came before the public, as appears by the 
following extract from " Applebee's Journal," of 
June20, 1730:— 

On Tuesday, at the sitting of the Court of 
King's Bench, at Guildhall, were tried two ac- 
tions, brought by the Widow Cole against John 
Cockerell, of Gloucester, Esq., for providing 
necessaries for his wife Abigail (daughter of the 
said Cole), whom the defendant married. May 6, 
1725, as a great West India fortune, whereas she 
was at that time a servant. After living with her 
a day or so, he left her. The first action was 
brought by the widow, as executrix to her hus- 
band, for upwards of two years* maintenance ; 
wherein she obtained a verdict for sixty pounds. 
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The second was in Mrs. Coles* own right, for 
providing necessaries for her daughter for a year 
and a half ; but being, by an error laid in the 
declaration, but for twenty-three pounds, she 
obtained a verdict only for that sum. 



— i 
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THE MANSLAUGHTER COMMITTED BT CHABLES 
MAGKLIN, THE AGTOB AND DBAMATIST. 

" This was the Jew that Shakespeare drew." 

It is a fact no less true than creditable^ with 
regard to the profession of the stage, that of all 
enlightened bodies of society, from the prince 
and peer downwards, the dramatic class has been 
the most free from charges of a criminal nature. 
Very few memorable convictions for indictable 
offences, if any, beyond the one here related^ 
appear on the records of our courts against 
actors ; there is no known instance of a performer 
having been hanged. The poor player more often 
perhaps than any other educated man,., has to 
iindergo the hardships and heart burnings of 
penury and neglect, exercising his gentle craft 
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amidst the severest adversity — suffering sometimes 
even to utter starvation ; yeti be it to his honour 
said, wretchedness tempts him not to err against 
public justice. Though the terms of rogue and 
vagabond might, by the very law which he re- 
spected, be cast until recently upon him, his wont 
has been to remain a good citizen still. He struts 
and frets his hour in mimic crime, it is true, to 
point the moral ; but his private life usually passes 
too harmlessly and unobtrusively to adorn the 
t^e. The custom goes to adduce and argue much 
against the immorality of the stage ; atill ita worst 
enemies can lay little or nothing further at the 
door of its greatest votaries than the frolic deer- 
stealing, in his youth, of one immortal player- 
poet, and the rash act of sudden violence h^re' 
narrated of an actor dramatist, whose name will 
also last while English literature endures. 

Charles Macklin, or McLaughlin, the subject 
of the following judicial inquiry, was born in the 
county of Louth, in Ireland, in 1690,^ of humble 
but respectable parentage. He owed his early 
edacatioD to the kind protection of a widow lady 
of fortune^ related to the noble house of Bess- 
borOugh ; and it was while in her family that his[ 
taking ^ part in a Christmas school-boy per- 
formance of the tragedy of the *' Orphan *' led to 
hit subsequent devotion to the stage. He went to 
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IfOndaiii and in course of time rose to t(!6 highest 
eminence as aa actor And a dramatic writer. Hiil 
representation of the character of Shyldck is re- 
ported to have been as novel as it was perfect, atid 
his comedy of the " Man of the World" is pro- 
bably one of the best in the English language. 
Macklin was himself a singular character ; he was 
blunt and rough to an extreme degree in his 
language and manner ; he was haughty and inde* 
pendent in spirit^ and very irritable in temper, his 
violence of disposition often leading him to 
brutality. Yet with all this, he was one of the 
kindest of men — a warm friend, and a devoted 
husband and father. His correctness of conduct 
and his strict integrity in all his dealings earned 
for him general respect, and his wonderful powers 
of wit and anecdote made him a, favourite every-* 
where* On the stage his popularity, though now 
and then endangered by his own intractability, 
lasted^ with some interruptions, to the end of 
a career longer than that perhaps of any other 
public performer. The occurrence which placed 
him in the dock of a court of justice happened 
before he had reached the zenith of his fame, 
which he did not do until his success as Shylock 
in 174L 

Charles Macklin was tried at the Old Bailey oil 
the 10th May, 1735. The indictment was for th« 
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murder of Thomas Hallam^ by thrnsting a stick 
into his left eye, and thereby giving him one 
mortal wound, of which wound he languished till 
the next day, and then he died. 

The evidence was the following : — 

Thomas Arne deposed. — I am a numberer of 
the boxes at Drury Lane . playhouse, under Mr. 
Fleetwood. On Saturday night, I delivered my 
accounts in the property office, and then, at eight 
at night, I came into the scene-room, where the 
players warm themselves, and sat down on a chair 
at the end of the fire : fronting the fire, there is a 
long screen where five or six may sit. The play 
was almost done, and they were making prepara- 
tions for the entertainment, when the prisoner 
came and sat down next to me, and high words 
arose between him and the deceased about a stock 
wig for a disguise in the entertainment ; the pri- 
soner had played in this wig the night before, and 
now the deceased had got it. '* You rogue,** said 
the prisoner, " what business have you with my 
wig ?'* ^' I am no more a rogue than yourself," said 
the deceased ; " it is a stock wig, and I have as 
much right to it as you." Some of the players 
coming in, they desired the deceased to fetch the 
wig and give it to the prisoner, and he said to him, 
" Here is your wig, I have got one that I like 
better.*' The prisoner sitting by m^, took the wigj 
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dtid began to tomb it out^ aud all seemed to be 
very quiet for half a quarter of an hour ; but the 
prisoner began to grumble again, and said to the 
deceased^ *'You blackguard, scrub, rascal, how 
durst you have the impudence to take this wig?'* 
The deceased aniswered, '' I am no more a rascal 
than yourself;" upon which the prisoner started 
up out of his chair, and having a stick in his 
hand, he gave a full lunge at the deceased, and 
thrust the stick into his left eye ; and pulling it 
back again, he looked pale, turned on his heel, and, 
in a passion, threw the stick in the fire. " Deuce 
take it," said he, and turning about again upon.hi8 
heel, he sat down. The deceased clapt his hand 
to his eye, and said it was gone through his head ; 
he was about to sink, when they set him in a 
chair : the prisoner came to him, and leaning upon 
his left arm, put his hand to his eye. ^^Lord," 
cried the deceased, ** it is out. " " No," said the 
prisoner, " I feel the ball roll under my hand." 
Young Mr. Gibber came in, and immediately sent 
for Mr. Coldham, the surgeon. 

Prisoner. — Did I show any concern afterwards? 

Ame.— I believe he was under the utmost sur- 
prise, by his turning about, and throwing the stick 
in the fire; and he showed a further concern, 
when he felt the eye-balL 

Thomas Whitaker deposed.-—! am a dresser in 
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the bouse, under a comedy-player : on the Friday, 
night, the prisonei* asked me to lend him a comedy«« 
wig to play Sanchoi in ** the Fop's Fortune ;" and 
the next night, the deceased came and asked me 
for the same wig ; I told him I had it not, and 
bid him go to the other dresser : as I was afters- 
wards waiting in the hall for my tnoney, the pri* 
soner came in, and asked the deceased for the wig ; 
the deceased answered that he should not have it ; 
and the prisoner replied, '* You are an impudent 
rascal, and ought to be caned for your impu- 
dence." Mr. Mills, who was acting Juba, came 
and said, " What is the matter with you ? We can- 
not play for the noise you make." The prisoner 
answered, '* This rascal has got a wig that belongs 
to me." Mr. Mills said to the deceased, *^ Hallam, 
do not be impertinent, but gire him the :wig." 
Hallam still refused; upon which the prisoner 
said, *' Such little rascals aa you ought to be made 
tijx example of," and so turned out of the room. I 
being dressed in shape, went up and undressed ; 
Mr. Woodford bid me bring down a scirifiitar, 
which I did, but when I came down X could tiot 
find him, and I then went into the scene^room : 
the deceased was standing still between the door 
and the settle ; the prisoner was about three yards 
from him, and, starting up, he made a sudden 
lunge (whether stepping or running I cannot say) ; 
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the deceased clapped his hand to his eye, and 
ipade a reel, as if he was throwing himself into 
the settle; the prisoner seemed to be much con- 
cerned. 

This being the case against him, Mr. Macklin 
thus spoke in his own defence :-^ 

Prisoner. — I played Sancho the night before ; 
and the wig I then used was proper for the new 
play, and absolutely necessary for my character ; 
the whole force of the poet*s wit depending on 
the lean meagre looks of one that wanted food : 
this wig, therefore, being so fit for my purpose^ 
and hearing the deceased had got it, I said to |iim,' 
*' You have got the wig I played in last night, and 
it fits my part this night." '* I have as much right 
to it as you have," said he. I told him I desired 
it as a favour ; he said I should not have it ; — • 
" You are a scoundrel," said I, " to deny me, when 
I Only ask that as a favour which is my right." 
^* I am no more a scoundrel than yourself," said 
he, and so he went out, and I went to the promp-* 
ter's door to see for Mr. Cibbex* Meanwhile the 
deceased went into the Bcene^^room, and said that 
I had used him lik^ a pickpocket : the author per^ 
suaded him to let me have the wig, and the 
property-man brougl^it him another wig : he threw 
the first wig at me ; I asked him why he could 
not as well have given it before ? He answered^. 
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Because you used me like a pickpocket.*' This 
provoked me, and rising up, I said, ** You puppy, 
get out." His left side was then towards me, but 
he turned about unluckily, and the stick went 
into his eye. " Good God !" said I, ** what have I 
done ? " and threw the stick in the chimney. He 
sat down, and spoke to Mr. Arne*s son. I begged 
them to take the deceased to the bagnio, but Mrs. 
Moore said she had a room where he should be 
taken care of; I had then no thought that it would 
prove his end, but feared that his eye was in 
danger : but next morning I saw Mr. Turbut, who 
advised me to keep out of the way, or I should be 
sent to gaol ; I begged him to get the assistance of 
a physician, and gave him a guinea, which was aU 
the money I had. The time that elapsed from 
the beginning of the quarrel to the end, was but 
ten minutes, and there was no intermission. 

Robert Turbut (Mr. Macklin's witness). — I had 
played that night, and was in the scene-room when 
the deceased came in, and seemed flushed, and 
said, *' Macklin has used me like a pickpocket : 
I had this wig of Mrs. Greenwood the dresser, 
and now be wants it ; and I think it is as proper 
for my character as for his." The prisoner then 
came in and demanded it ; upon which, in a metry 
way, it was put to the question which of them 
should have it, and it was agreed that the prisoner 
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should. Mr. Kitchen came in, and daid, " Here 
is another wig;'* the deceased then tossed the 
former wig to the prisoner^ who said to him^ 
" Why could you not have given this before f" He 
answered, ^* Because you used me like a pick-^ 
pocket." " You lie," said the prisoner, and " You 
lie," said the deceased. " You are a scoundrel," 
said one. *' And you are a scoundrel," said the other. 
At last, the prisoner rising up, said, ** You puppy, 
get out," and pushed at him; but, I believe, with* 
out any particular aim. 

Mr. Rich, Mr. Fleetwood, Mr. Quin, Mr. Ryan, 
Mr. Thompson, Mr. Mills, Mr. Lessley, Mr. Black, 
and Mr. Fern (most of whom were of high dra- 
matic fame), appeared to the prisoner's character, 
and deposed, that he was a man of a quiet and 
peaceable disposition. 

The jury found him guilty, not of murder, but 
of manslaughter; that is of the lesser charge 
which was included in the greater. 

The result of this conviction, which made the 
offence a felony with benefit of clergy, was, that 
Macklin was burnt in the hand and discharged. 
It certainly would have been a more than ordi- 
nary sacrifice, had his life payed the penalty of 
his hasty act ; for Macklin survived the trial sixty- 
two years, and died the 11th July, 1797, at the 
age of 107. He acted Shylock and Sir Pertinax 
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Mac Sycophant with spirit and applause, when he 
was past his ninetieth year, and he only retired 
from the stage, when verging on his hundredth. 

A certain terror attached perscmally to Macklin 
ever after this trial business, and on one occasion 
he turned this general fear to some advantage, in 
putting down a very gross insult. Macklin had 
an only daughter, whom he fondly loved, and 
whose success on the stage was one of the great 
objects of his ambition. She was a lady of high 
character, and her talents as an actress answered 
her father's care and expectations. She soon ac- 
quired much popularity, and Macklin was very 
active in securing for her still further prosperity 
at her benefit Some days previously to its taking 
place, whilst Macklin was sitting at breakfast, a 
loud knocking at his door announced the name of 
a baronet, at that time well known on the turf, 
since a peer, and a great lawyer. After the cere^ 
monies of introduction were over, Macklin hoped 
^*he would do him the honour of breakfasting 
with him;" which the other very frankly accepted, 
and the conversation became general. The stage, 
of course, formed one of the topics, when the 
baronet took this opportunity to praise Miss 
Macklin in the highest strains of panegyric. This 
Macklin thought a good omen for his daughter's 
benefit night, and bowed most graciously to all his 
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encomiums. At last, after a short pause, arising 
as Macklin thought, from his embarrassment 
about the manner of asking for tickets, the 
baronet began the following curious conversation. 

" After what I have said of your daughter, Mr. 
Macklin, you may suppose I am not insensible of 
her merits. I mean to be her friend ; not in the 
article, of taking tickets for her benefit, and such 
trifling acts of friendship, which mean nothing 
more than the vanity of patronage; I mean to be 
her friend for life.*' " What do you allude to, 
sir ? " asked Macklin, roused at this last expres- 
sion. " Why," said the other, " I mean, as I say, 
to make her my friend for life ; and as you are a 
man of the world, and 'tis fit you should be con* 
sidered in this business, I now offer you four 
hundred pounds per year for your daughter, and 
two hundred per year for yourself, to be secured on 
any of my estates, during both your natural lives." 

** I was at the time," used Macklin to say, 
when telling the story, " spreading some butter 
on my roll, and happened to have in my hand a 
large case knife, whieh grasping, and looking 
steadily at the baronet, I desired him instantly to 
quit my apartments ; telling him, at the same tim^« 
that I was as much surprised at his folly, as hi^ 
profligacy:, in thus attempting the honour of .a 
child through the medium of her parenL H^ 
affected not to mind me, and was proceeding with 
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some coarseness, when instantly I sprang firom 
my seaty and holding the knife near his throat in 
a menacing manner, I bid him make the best of 
his way down stairs, or I would instantly drive 
that instrument into his heart, as the due reward 
of such base and infamous proposals. 

'^ Sir,'* would Macklin continue, ** I had no occa- 
sion to repeat my menaces a second time. The 
fellow made but one jump from his chair to the 
door, and scampered down the stairs as if the deuce 
was in him. He ran. across Covent Garden in the~ 
same manner, thinking I was still at his heels ; 
and so, sir, I never spoke to the rascal since." 

Macklin had once more in his life to do seriously 
with the law. In 1784, a cause for breach of con- 
tract came on, before the Chief Justice of the 
Court of Eang's Bench, Lord Mansfield, which had 
been pending eleven years, between Macklin, as 
actor at, and George Colman as manager of Covent 
Garden Theatre. Lord Mansfield advised a refer- 
ence, and kindly undertook to be the referee, the 
demand being £1000, and the dispute arising from 
Mr. Macklin having quarrelled with his audience, 
and being driven from the stage, which, the judge 
said, was equally unfortunate for actor and mana- 
ger. His lordship awarded that each should bear 
his own costs, and that £500 should be paid to the 
plaintifi^, Macklin, who had already made up with 
the public, and was, at the time, as popular as ever. 
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THE PHYSICIAN BY DAY, AND ROBBER BY NIGHT, 

The following extraordinary system of crime, 
excited at its discovery a furious and very unjust 
outcry against the whole Jewish people in Eng- 
land. There can be, indeed, nothing more unfair 
or absurd than to charge upon any mode of 
faith, whose doctrines and teachings are at total 
yariance with such enormities, the offences com- 
mitted by bad men who happen to be members of 
the creed ; men who sin, not because they belong 
to this or that religion, but because they disobey 
the maxims and mandates of their own sect, and 
act in defiance of the laws of God and man alto- 
gether. In the present instance, the public anger 
was the more wrongful and cruel, in this, that the 
perpetrators of the deed which raised the general 
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clamour were, though of the Hebrew persua- 
sion, all foreigners ; no English Jew had anything 
to do with the affair, except in aiding in its dis- 
covery and punishment. It should, moreover, be 
observed, that the Jews in England, even from 
the early periods, when they suffered such bar- 
barous persecutions, down to the present time, 
have but rarely been convicted of deeds of 
slaughter, rapine, or violence. In that respect they 
have ever shown themselves a peaceful and a 
harmless race. But to come to the transaction 
here to be narrated. 

On the 1 1th of June, 1771, a burglary and mur- 
der of an outrageous character were perpetrated 
at the farm-house of one Mistress Hutchins, 
situate in Chelsea, on an extensive piece of land be- 
tween the Fulham and King's Roads, and extending 
to both. The exact locality of the farm ranged from 
the site of the present King's Parade, close upon 
Church Lane, towards where the Consumption 
Hospital now stands. The details of the actual 
crime committed were these :^— At ten o'clock on 
the night of the day mentioned, a gentle knock 
was heard at the residence of Mrs. Hutchins; 
a maid-servant opened the door ; no sooner 
had she done so than eight men rushed in. 
At this time Mrs. Hutchins was in the parlour ; 
but hearing the barking of her dog, she ran for- 
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ward to learn what occasioned the disturbance, 
when she found the intruders treating the girl 
with great cruelty. Mrs. Hutchins^ a muscular 
and courageous woman, rushed to the girFs assist- 
ance, and for a time made a powerful resistance, but 
the captain of the gang seized her, and compelled 
her to sit down in a chair ; after which he threw 
her gown over her head, and threatened to murder 
her if she made any disturbance. In the mean- 
time five others went up stairs to a room where 
Joseph Slow and Joseph Stone, two men-servants 
of Mrs. Hutchins, were in bed together, and in 
tound sleep. The captain leaving Mrs. Hutching 
guarded^ followed up, and gave Stone a violent 
blow on the chest ; Slow, starting up at that in- 
stant, one of the villains cried out^ ** Shoot him ;'* 
and a pistol was immediately fired, the ball from 
which lodged in the body of Slow, who instantly 
exclaimed, ^'Lord, have mercy on me! I am 
murdered. I am murdered." The gang dragged 
the body of the wounded man towards the head 
of the stairs, which being observed by Stone, he 
made his escape out of the window ; but be 
fore he had efiected his escape he was fired at 

by one of the party. 

They now proceeded to plunder the house, and 
obtained a considerable booty in plate. After this, 
they applied to Mrs. Hutchins for money. She 
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gave them her watch ; but still thej insisted on 
money, which thej said thej came for, and would 
have, or they would destroy her. One of them 
struck her so forcibly on the mouth as to loosen a 
tooth ; on which, in the dread of still further vio- 
lence, she went up stairs with them, and gave 
them sixty-four guineas. Having thus obtained 
all the booty they could, they quitted the house ; 
on which Mrs. Hutchins went to see how her ser- 
vants had fared : she found two of the maids 
bound together; and no sooner had she given 
them their liberty, than the wounded man staggered 
towards her bleeding, and his shirt on fire under the 
arm from the pistol shot ; he exclaimed : '* How are 
you, madam ? — for I am dead." These words were 
scarcely pronounced when he dropped on the floor; 
and having languished under the most excruciating 
pain till the afternoon of the following day, he 
expired. 

An occurrence of this terrible kind would, in 
itself, have been sufficient to rouse public horror and 
alarm ; but burglaries exactly similar had, at 
weekly intervals, been frequently happening just 
then : a strange and brutal band had pillaged the 
house of a lady of fortune at Cheshunt, in Herts : 
a Mr. Barclay, near Enfield, had had his mansion 
broken into, and his plate, and cash to a consider- 
able amount, taken ; he and the other inmates 
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being severely maltreated. He described the 
robbers to be men of foreign and fearful aspect. 
Many more had like complaints to make. The 
whole neighbourhood of the metropolis was in 
fear and excitement; darkness and mystery hung 
over the affair. The police were entirely at fault ; 
no single thief nor body of rogues they knew^ ap- 
peared to be implicated ; none of the plunder came 
to the usual receptacles or repairs ; the ordinary 
haunts of villainy were particularly tranquil. The 
government offered a reward for a discovery ; this 
was backed by an immense sum tendered by the 
City of London. In course of time, these temp- 
tations had their due effect. A Dutch Jew, in 
a state of great distress, applied for relief to Mr. 
Myers, the treasurer of the Hebrew synagogue ; 
he would give no further account of himself 
than that he was a foreigner, and as his manner 
seemed somewhat suspicious, Mn Myers refused 
to aid him without better information, telling 
him he had acted improperly in leaving his native 
country deprived of means A few days elapsed 
and the starving wretch appeared again ; the 
proffered rewards were too strong for further con- 
cealment; he had quarrelled with and been 
rejected by the party he was about to betray ; he 
unfolded to the treasurer the whole transaction, 
and he was immediately taken to repeat his 
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tale at the office of Sir John Feilding— the half- 
brother^ by the way, of Henry Feilding, the 
novelist — who, with the spirit that wrote of Jona-^ 
than Wild^ should himself have been present af 
such a story. This was the revelation. 

There was a foreign Hebrew physician of re- 
pute then practising in the City of London ; he 
was a Dr. Levi Weil, a native of' Holland, who 
had obtained his degree at the University of Ley- 
den. After earning distinction in bis own country, 
he came to exercise his art among the people of 
his persuasion in England ; he seemed to be mak- 
ing way : his establishment, his conduct, and his 
manners, presented a most respectable appearance. 
Yet this man was no other than the captain of the 
band of robbers and murderers who had, by their 
villainy at Mrs. Hutchins' and elsewhere, roused 
universal terror and indignation. The plan of 
the miscreant was this : ' He invited a set of Jews 
from Holland, whom he knew to be men of 
abandoned lives and desperate fortunes, to join 
him in London ; telling them that it was easy to 
become rich in England by plunder. He formed 
these wretches into a regular company, making 
them, however, live each man separately. Their 
only time of coming together was on every Sab- 
bath, at some particular synagogue appointed for 
the occasion. They would isaue thence singly 
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after the service was over; and uniting at the door 
as if they were chance acquaintance, thej would, ' 
in the dusk of evening, proceed to the nearest 
field or lonely spot ; there they took the neces- 
sary directions from their physician-captain, and 
led by him, they would forthwith enter upon 
some daring scene of pillage and bloodshed. After 
the affair was over, they separated, each returning 
to his home to await the following Sabbath for 
another adventure. In the interval the doctor, 
going, or apparently going his rounds, would oc- 
cupy himself in looking out for and surveying 
such houses as were most adapted for breaking 
into. As if to add to the enormity of the plot, 
Weil had induced a brother of his own to join 
him in the speculation. 

On the information given to Sir John Feilding 
by Isaacs, the Jew who had informed, six of the 
robbers were apprehended, and brought to trial at 
the Old Bailey sessions, in December, 1771. 
The parties indicted were the six taken, Levi 
Weil, the doctor and captain, Asher Weil, his 
brother, Marcus Hartogh, Jacob Lazarus, Solo- 
mon Porter, and Lazarus Harry ; also one who had 
escaped, named Abraham Linevill. The charge 
was for the burglary and murder at Mrs. Hutchins'. 
The two of the name of Weil, with Jacob Lazarus, 
and Solomon Porter, were capitally convicted; 
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Marcus Hartogh and Lazarus Harry , owing to 
Isaacs, the informer's evidence, not being corrobo- 
rated as to them, were acquitted. 

As then customary in all cases of murder, Weil 
and the others were tried on a Friday, so as to 
add the Sunday to the short period of remaining 
life at that time allotted to convicted murderers ; 
on the following day the culprits were anathe- 
matized in the synagogue. 

As their execution was to take, place on the 
Monday following, one of the Rabbis went to 
them in the press-yard of Newgate, and delivered 
to each of them a Hebrew book ; but he declined 
attending them to the place of death, and would 
not even pray with them at the time of his visit. 

They were attended to the scene of execution 
by immense crowds of people, anxious to witness 
the exit of wretches whose crimes had been so 
much the object and the terror of the public. 

Having prayed together and sung a hymn in 
the Hebrew language, they were launched into 
eternity. After the bodies had hung the cus- 
tomary time, that of Doctor Weil was delivered 
to the gentlemen of the Royal Academy, while 
those of his accomplices were conveyed to Sur- 
geons* Hall to be dissected. 

They were hanged at Tyburn on the 9th of 
December, 1771. 
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Dr. Weil long remained above ground in his 
anatomized state : his skeleton was placed in the 
museum of Surgeons' Hall^ then situate in the Old 
Bailey. It used to stand by the side of the ske- 
letons of two other executed murderers, one of 
whom was the notorious Mrs. Brownrigg. Weil's 
remains were distinguished by having a bushy 
black beard cemented to the fleshless jaws. These 
skeletons were afterwards removed to the new 
building in Lincoln's Inn Fields, and were kept 
there in covered chests: they have since been 
buried, about fifteen years ago. 
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MISS BOYDEI.L AND DR. ELLIOT. 

The extraordinary act which occasioned the fol- 
lowing trial, occurred in the streets of London, in 
the middle of the noon day, on the 9th July, 1787. 
The lady against whom it was perpetrated was Miss 
Mary Boydell, daughter of Samuel Boydell, Esq., 
of the Manor House, Hawarden, a scion of the old 
Cheshire family of Boydell, which has flourished 
in that countj since the Conquest. Miss Mary 
Boydell was also the niece and adopted daughter of 
the celebrated engraver, John Boydell, Alderman, 
and in 1790, Lord Mayor of London. Whilst this 
young lady, on the day mentioned, was walking with 
Mr. George Nicol, the king's bookseller, who was 
then engaged to her, and whom she afterwards mar« 
ried, a person came close behind, and suddenly fired 
two pistols at her, which, as the jury believed, 
were loaded with powder and wadding only. The as- 
sailant, who was arrested on the spot, turned out to 
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be John Elliot, a surgeon, and a man well known in 
the literary world. It would appear that the posi- 
tion of Miss Boydell with her uncle, and the like- 
lihood of her being the heiress of his reported 
great wealth, had made her one of the celebrities 
of the day, and this Elliot, without any personal 
acquaintance, had fallen in love with her, and was 
in the habit of following her about. Happening 
to hear she was affianced to another, he took 
it so much to heart, that his brain became con- 
fused. This half-cracked state will account for the 
strange, though fortunately not very serious means 
of vengeance he adopted. 

Dr. Elliot was tried for this offence at the Old 
Bailey on the 20th July, 1787. He was indicted 
under the 9th Geo. I, c. 22, a statute (since re- 
pealed) called the Black Act, because it was passed 
on the occasion of some devastations being com- 
mitted near Waltham, in Hampshire, by persons 
in disguise or with their faces blackened. The 
charge, which, under the Act, was capital, was for 
wilfully and maliciously discharging two pistols, 
loaded with powder and divers balls, at the person 
of Miss Mary Boydell. A second count laid it as 
firing one pistol, loaded with powder and one or 
more bullets, at the said Miss Boydell. 

The evidence produced by Mr. Garrow (after- 
wards Sir William Garrow, a Baron of the Exche- 
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quer), the counsel for the prosecution, was as fol- 
lows : 

Mr. George Nicol, hookseller to his Majesty, 
swore, that in walking up Prince's Street in com- 
pany with Miss Boydell, he heard the loud ex- 
plosion of a pistol close to him. It was so near, 
and the concussion of the air so strong, that it 
struck his ear like a hlow. He turned round, and 
seeing the prisoner quite near to him with a pistol 
in his hand, which afterwards, however, turned out 
to be two pistols strongly tied together, he -seized 
him by the throat and said, ''Are jou the villain 
that fired ? " The prisoner said he was, and a foot- 
man coming up at the same moment, either 
wrenched the pistols out of bis hand, or took them 
up as he dropped them : having then seen the lady 
taken into a shop, he went with the prisoner to a 
magistrate, Mr. Hyde. In going there tlie prisoner 
expressed great joy at what he had done ; and in 
particular said, that now he should die in peace, a^ 
he had sent the lady before him ; two more pistols 
were found in his pocket, apparently loaded to the 
muzzle, and those he Mr. Nicol delivered into 
the hands of Justice Hyde, and had not seen them 
since. During the examination, a lady came into 
the oiBce, and said, she was happy to find that 
Miss Boydell was not dangerously wounded; upon 
which the prisoner, clasping his hands together^ 
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seemingly in an agonj of disappointment, ex- 
claimedy " Is she not dead ?" — and from this time 
and during the continuance of the examination, he 
burst into a torrent of abuse against the lady, her 
uncle the alderman, and his family. 

These facts were clearly and circumstantially 
corroborated by the evidence of the livery servant, 
and of Mr. Griffith, a shoemaker in Prince's Street, 
who saw Elliot fire the pistol, and who assisted in 
securing him. The servant swore that Elliot drop- 
ped the pistols, and he took them up. He found the 
one upon half-cock, and the pan shut down, and 
some grains of powder in the pan ; the other had all 
the appearance of having being instantly fired, and 
he thought indeed that they had both been fired, 
notwithstanding the circumstance of the lock being 
on half-cock. In all the points of the prisoner's 
declarations of his intentions— of his behaviour at 
the justice's — of the two loaded pistols in his 
pocket, and so forth, the witnesses agreed with 
Mr. Nicol. 

Mr. Nicol swore that almost one-half of the 
lady's cloak was burnt, and that there were two 
marks on her gown, just below the shoulders, which 
answered to the muzzles of the pistols as they were 
tied together. 

A surgeon proved that Miss Boydell had two 
contusions just below the shoulder blade, which 
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corresponded with the marks on the gown, and 
which evidently proceeded from blows received 
from some hard substance. Being asked, if pistols 
loaded with bullets discharged so near the body 
could have made such marks ? he said, he did not 
know; but it was certain, that a pistol put quite 
close home to any resisting body, and discharged 
so as not to have the assistance of the air, lost much 
of its force. 

The cloak, handkerchief, and gown, were pro- 
duced, to show the effects of the explosion and shot. 

Justice Hyde was sworn, and he gave an account 
of the loaded pistols found in Clliot^s pocket. 
He said that about a quarter of an hour after 
Mr. Nicol had withdrawn, a person who callpd 
himself Thomas Brown, and whom he ob- 
served in conversation with the prisoner, came 
to his office, said he came from Mr. Nicol, and 
desired to have the pistols, which he accordingly 
delivered to him. He could not find this Brown, 
nor did he know him. He swore that the pistols 
were loaded to the muzzle, and that the paper 
wadding being broken in the ramming of the bul- 
lets down, he clearly saw the lead of the bullets. 

There was some other evidence not so material. 
A gardener in the service of Mr. Josiah BoydeU, 
another uncle of Miss Boydell, and also an alder- 
man, who had a country residence. West End, 
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Hampsteady swore that the prisoner had lodged 
with him six months the previous winter, and that 
by so doing he had often contrived to get unseen 
into his master's house, where Miss Boydell fre- 
quently visited, and he used to watch her. 

Mr. Silvester (afterwards Aecorder of London 
and a baronet), the counsel for the prisoner, called 
a Dr. Symmonds to prove that he was insane. The 
doctor gave it as his opinion that he was so, and he 
had formed this opinion from a letter he had re- 
oeivedfromhim in January laat, the purportof which 
was a philosophical hypothesis, that the sun was 
not specifically a ball of fire, but that his heat pro- 
ceeded from the quality of the atmosphere that 
surrounded his body. Some part of this paper 
was read, and so far from betraying symptoms of 
insanity, it had all the marks of quick and culti- 
vated parts. The hypothesis, however false, was 
ably argued; and as to the absurdity of the doctrine 
itself, the Recorder then presiding, Mr. Serjeant 
Adair, aptly asked the doctor, whether, if he judged 
of his intellects merely from a vague supposition as to 
the nature of the sun's heat, he might not equally 
declare Buffon, and many other philosophers, to 
bemad. 

Mr. O'Donnell said, he had observed symptoms 
of insanity in him, although he attended his 
patients very regularly and very properly. This 
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inconsisteDcy drew from Mr. Oarrow some sharp 
questions, which Mr. O'Donnell said did not, by 
the way in which they were put, enable him to 
give so clear an account of the case as he otherwise 
would do, if not puzzled by the counsel. 

Two people with whom Elliot lodged also said, 
tbey remarked insanity ; but he was a good, quiet 
lodger, and they saw no harm of him. 

The Recorder was beginning to sum up the evi- 
dence ; and he stated, that as the indictment varied, 
it was necessary that the jury should be convinced 
that one or both pistols were loaded with ball — 
that at least one of them was fired, and fired at 
the lady ; that it was done wilfully and maliciously, 
was clear and manifest, on the testimony of three 
concurring witnesses. It was evident, first, from 
the exultation, and afterwards the disappointment 
expressed by Elliot, as well as by the declarations, 
that his intention was to take away the life of the 
lady, that he had deliberated on the fact, and had 
coolly prepared the means. But it was for them 
to inquire, whether in the anxiety incident to so 
horrid a project, he had not either blundered in 
the loading, or had chosen the wrong pair of pistols ; 
for if they were not convinced that one or both 
of them was loaded with ball, they must acquit the 
prisoner. Here one of the jurymen said, " Surely, 
my lord, nothing can be more clear, than that the 
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pistols were not loaded with ball." On this the 
Recorder said, if they were all of this opinion, it 
was needless for him to enumerate the evidence in 
defence of the prisoner. 

The jury, after some consultation, brought in 
this verdict, " Guilty of shooting, but they do not 
find that there was ball." On this the Recorder 
directed them to acquit the prisoner, which they did* 

The Recorder said, this was no ground for ex- 
ultation to the prisoner. His crime in the eye of 
Heaven was the same, and he should order him to 
be detained to be tried for the assault and it was 
a duty which the prosecutors owed to society to 
bring him to his trial in that way. 

The removal to Newgate proved fatal to Dr. 
Elliot, and further established the utter insanity of 
the man. From the time he re-entered the gaol, 
he refused all sustenance : drop or sup, despite of 
entreaty and force, he would not take, and, in a 
few days, he sank and died under this self-inflicted 
system of starvation. 

Miss Boydell, afterwards Mrs. Nicol, survived 
this sad and singular affair many years. She acted 
as Lady Mayoress during the mayoralty of her 
uncle, and she has since been known as having 
formed one of the finest collections of prints ever 
made. She died in 18S0. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF PETER DE LA FONTAINE. 

Peter de la Fontaine was born of noble 
parents in France ; he received a military education j 
and served at the siege of Philipsburghi under 
the famous Marshal of France, James Fitzjames/ 
Duke of Berwick, son of James II. 

The campaign being ended, he went to Paris, 
where a gentleman invited him to spend some time 
at his country-seat, when he fell in love with his 
daughter, who wished to marry him; but the 
father interposing, she eloped with her lover, and 
they lived a considerable time as married, at 
Rouen. On their return to Paris, the young lady 
retired, as a lodger, into a convent ; but De la 
Fontaine appearing in public, some oiBcers of 
justice, seeing him in a coffee-house, told him 
they had the king*s warrant for apprehending 
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him : on which he wounded two of them with his 
sword ; notwithstanding which, he was seized and 
lodged in prison. On this he wrote to the young 
lady, informing her that he was obliged to go into 
the country on urgent business, but would soon 
return; and having made interest with the 
daughter of the keeper of the prison, she let him 
out occasionally, to visit his mistress. Being 
brought to trial for running away with an heiress^ 
he would have been capitally convicted, agreeably 
to the then law of France, but that the young 
lady voluntarily swore that she went off with him 
by her own consent. She thus obtained his ac« 
quittal ; but she soon after died, the victim of her 
unfortunate attachment. De la Fontaine went 
again into the army, and behaved so bravely at the 
battle near Kehl, that the Duke of Berwick re- 
warded his courage with the commission of 
Lieutenant of Grenadiers. An event happened to 
him at this time, which showed that France was 
not entirely emancipated from its age of romance. 
A young lady of Strasburg, who had fallen in love 
with De la Fontaine at Paris, before his affair at 
Rouen, got a pass from the Marshal de Bellisle, 
and being introduced to the Duke of Berwick, 
obtained leave to see De la Fontaine. On the fol« 
lowing day, she again went to the duke, dressed in 
man's clothes, and begged to enter as a volunteer 
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in the same regiment with De la Fontaine ; 
strange to say, she was indulged in the novelty 
of the humour. She went through the regular 
duties of a soldier, to he near her lover, but she 
did not long survive. The winter following the cam- 
paign, she died of the small pox, leaving part of 
her fortune to the object of her aifections. The 
Duke of Berwick being killed at Philipsburgh, 
De la Fontaine made the tour of Europe ; return- 
ing to Paris, he fought a duel with an officer, who 
being dangerously wounded, his antagonist re- 
paired to Brest, and embarked as lieutenant of 
marines on board a vessel bound for Martinico. 
The ship being taken by a Turkish corsair was 
brought into Constantinople, where De la Fon- 
taine was confined in a dungeon, and had only 
bread and water for sustenance. While in this 
situation, he was visited by another prisoner, who 
had more liberty than hidtself, and who advised 
him, as the French consul was then absent, to 
apply to a Scotch nobleman in the city, distin- 
guished for his humane and generous feeling. De 
la Fontaine sent a letter to the nobleman, who 
had no sooner read it, than he hurried to the cells. 
Having promised his interest to procure his en- 
largement, he went to the Grand Vizier, and 
pleaded so effectually, that De la Fontaine was re- 
leased, and went immediately to thank the Vizier, 
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who, in Turkish fashion, wished him lengthened 
happiness, and presented him with a sum of money. 
Hence the adventurer sailed to Amsterdam, 
where he embarked for the Duch settlement of 
Cura^oa; but finding the place unhealth}', he ob- 
tained the governor's permission to go to Surinam, 
where he continued above five years. While in 
this place, the governor invited him to a ball, 
where one of the company was a widow lady of 
rank, of whom he determined, if possible, to make 
a conquest. Other officers having addressed the 
same lady, De la Fontaine was occasionally in- 
volved in difficulties on her account. One of these 
officers having traduced him in his absence, he, 
on meeting him, bid him draw his sword, but the 
other refused, on which De la Fontaine struck 
him with a cane, and cut off one of his ears. On 
this he was seized, and tried by a court martial, but 
acquitted ; the officer was degraded, on account of 
the provocation he had given. De la Fontaine 
was treated with unusual marks of civility, and the 
governor bestowed on him a considerable tract of 
land, which he cultivated to great advantage ; but 
the malice of his enemies was so restless, that 
they pr-evailed on one of his negro servants to mix 
a dose of poison in his food. Unsuspecting of 
any villainy, he swallowed the poison, the conse- 
quence of which was, that he languished several 
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months ; the lady whom he courted, affected hj 
bis situation, gave way to melancholy, which 
brought on consumption, that deprived her of life. 
After her death, De la Fontaine obtained the 
governor's permission to return to Europe; and 
lived for some time in a splendid manner at Am- 
sterdam ; but at length he determined to embark 
tor England. 

Having arrived in London, he took el^ant 
lodgings, lived in the style of a gentleman, and 
made several showy connections. Among his ac- 
quaintances was Zannier, a Venetian, who had 
been obliged to quit his own country, on account 
of his irregularities. This man possessed such an 
artful address, that De la Fontaine welcomed him 
at all times to his table, and admitted him 
to a considerable share of confidence. Zannier 
improved this advantage; for, contriving a 
scheme with an attorney and bailiff, he pretended 
to have been arrested for three hundred pounds, 
and prevailed on his new friend to bail him, on 
t^e assurance that he bad a good estate in Ireland, 
and would pay the money before the return of the 
writ ; but when the term arrived, De la Fontaine 
was compelled to discharge the debt, as Zannier 
was not forthcoming. 

De la Fontaine's appearance as the fashionable 
stranger in London, was, at the time, one of the 
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wonders of the season. He took all manner of 
means to increase the impression he made ; on one 
occasion^ there being a procession of free-masons^ 
he dressed himself in the most superb manner, 
and joined them, his chariot being the most ele- 
gant of any in the train. He had shouts of ap- 
plause from the spectators. Among them^ the 
daughter of an alderman had her curiosity so 
much excited, that she caused inquiry to be made 
who he was ; and on the following day sent him a 
letter, intimating that she should be at a ball at 
Richmond, where he might have an opportunity 
of dancing with her. He did not hesitate to go ; 
and when the ball was ended, he received an invi- 
tation to dine with the young lady on the follow- 
ing day, at her father's house. He attended ac- 
cordingly ; but the father having learnt his cha- 
racter, insisted that he should decline his visits. 
He soon, however, got over this disappointment, by 
wedding a widow of considerable wealth ; but his 
taste for extravagance rendered these riches un- 
equal to his support. Unfortunately, at the 
juncture, he again fell in with Zannier, who came 
to him, begging his forgiveness for obliging him 
to pay the debt. De la Fontaine too easily com- 
plied, and once more considered him as a friend : 
this led to his ruin, for the Venetian sought him 
to victimise him again. The scheme he put -in 
force was this. 
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Zannier induced De la Fontaine to go to a 
tavern, where they met with a woman whom the 
latter had formerly known, and a man who was 
dressed in hlack* While De la Fontaine was con- 
versing with the woman, the stranger (who after- 
wards appeared to be a Fleet parson) read the 
marriage ceremony from a book which he held in 
his hand ; and the next week De la Fontaine was 
apprehended on a charge of bigamy, and com- 
mitted for trial at the Old Bailey. Zannier 
visited him in Newgate, and proposed for a sum 
of money to secure his acquittal. De la Fontaine 
was so enraged at this perfidy, that he on the 
instant beat Zannier with such severity, that the 
turnkey was obliged to interpose to prevent 
murder. In revenge of this, Zannier laid an in- 
formation on oath against De la Fontaine for 
forgery, in imitating the handwriting of a gentle- 
man named Parry : in consequence of which De 
la Fontaine was brought to his trial, and capitally 
convicted, though a gentleman swore that the 
writing resembled that of Zannier, and there was 
too much reason to believe the latter committed 
the forgery. 

On the evidence adduced, the jury found De la 
Fontaine guilty; the court sentenced him to 
death, and the day was appointed for his execu- 
tion. His innocence was, however, so loudly 
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urged by himself and his friends, that he was 
respited ; this was from time to time continued, 
during five years, when he was pardoned on con- 
dition of transportation. His not being able to 
clearly show his total absence from guilt, prevented 
government from doing more for him. In Sep- 
tember, 1752, with many other convicts, he was 
shipped to the English colony of Virginia, in 
America. 
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CRIMINALS WHO HAVE RETURNED TO LIFE 

AFTER EXECUTION. 

The following singular circumstance is recorded 
by Dr. Plot, in his Natural History of Oxford- 
shire : — 

In the year 1650, Anne Green, a servant of Sir 
Thomas Read, was tried for the murder of her new- 
born child, and found guilty. She was executed 
in the castle-yard at Oxford, where she hung 
about half-an-hour. Bding cut down, she was put 
into a coffin, and broilght away to a house to be 
dissected; where, when they opened the coffin, not- 
withstanding the^rope still remained unloosed, and 
straight about her neck, they perceived her 
breast to rise ; whereupon one Mason a tailor, in- 
tending only an act of charity, set his foot upon 
her ; and, as some say, one Orum, a soldier, struck 
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her again with the butt-end of his musket. Not- 
withstanding all which, when the learned and 
eminent Sir William Petty, ancestor of the present 
Marquis of Lansdowne, then anatomy professor 
of the University, Dr. Wallis, and Dr. Clarke, 
then president of Magdalen College, and vice- 
chancellor of the University, came to prepare the 
body for dissection, they perceived i^me small 
rattling in her throat ; hereupon desisting from 
their former purpose, they presently used means 
for her recovery by opening a vein, laying her in a 
warm bed, and also using divers remedies respect- 
ing her senselessness, insomuch, that within four- 
teen hours she began to speak, and the next day 
talked and prayed very heartily. During the time 
of this her recovering, the officers concerned in 
her execution would needs have had her away 
again to have completed it on her ; but by the 
mediation of the worthy doctors, and some other 
friends with the then governor of the city, Colonel 
Kelsey, there was a guard put upon her to hinder 
all further disturbance until they had sued out her 
pardon from the government. Much doubt indeed 
arose as to her actual guilt. Crowds of people 
in the meantime came to see her, and many 

asserted that it must be the providence of Qod, 

who would thus assert her innocence. 

After some time, Dr« Petty hearing she had 
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discoursed with those about her, and suspecting 
that the women might suggest unto her to relate 
something of strange visions and apparitions she 
had seen during the time she seemed to be dead 
(which they already had begun to do, telling 
that she said she had been in a line green mea- 
doW| having a river running round it, and all 
things there glittered like silver and gold), he 
caused all to depart the room but the gentlemen 
of the faculty who were to have been at the dis- 
section, and asked her concerning her sense and 
apprehensions during the time she was hanged. 
To which she answered, that she neither remem- 
bered how the fetters were knocked off; how she 
went out of the prison ; when she was turned off 
the ladder ; whether any psalm was sung or not ; 
nor was she sensible of any pains that she could 
remember. She came to herself as if she had 
awakened out of sleep, not recovering the use of 
her speech by slow degrees, but in a manner alto- 
gether, beginning to spoak just where she left off 
on the gallows. 

Being thus at length petfectly recovered, after 
thanks given to God and the persons instrumental 
in bringing her to life, and procuring her an 
immunity from further punishment, she retired 
into the country to her friends at Steeple Barton, 
where she was afterwards married, and lived in 
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good repute amongst her neighbours, haying three 
childreui and not dying till 1659. 

The following account of the case of a girl who 
was wrongly executed in 1766, is given by a cele- 
brated French author, as an instance of the injus- 
tice which was often committed by the equivocal 
mode of trial then used in France. 

About seventeen years since, a young peasant 
girl was placed at Paris, in the service of a man, 
who, smitten with her beauty, tried to inveigle 
her ; but she was virtuous, and resisted. The pru- 
dence of this girl irritated the master, and he de- 
termined on revenge. He secretly conveyed into 
her box many things belonging to him, marked 
with bis name. He then exclaimed that he was 
robbed, called in acommissaire(a ministerial officer 
of justice), and made his- deposition. The girl's 
box was searched, and the things were discovered. 
The unhappy servant was imprisoned. She de- 
fended herself only by her tears ; she had no 
evidence to prove that she did not put the property 
in her box ; and her only answer to the interroga- 
tories was, that she was innocent. The judges had 
no suspicion of the depravity of the accuser, 
whose station was respectable, and they adminis- 
tered the law ill all its rigour. The innocent girl 
was condemned to be hanged. The dreadful office 
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was ineffectually performed^ as it was the first 
attempt of the -son of the chief executioner. A 
surgeon had purchased the hody for dissection^ 
and it was conveyed to his house. On that even- 
ing, heing about to open the head, he perceived a 
gentle warmth about the body. The dissecting, 
knife fell from his hand, and \e placed in a bed 
her whom he was about to dissect. His efforts to 
restore her to life were effectual ; and at the same 
time he sent for a clergyman^ on whose discretion 
and experience he could depend, in order to con- 
sult with him on this strange event, as well as to 
have him for a witness to his conduct. The moment 
the unfortunate girl opened her eyes, she believed 
herself in the other world, and perceiving the 
figure of the priest, who had a marked and 
a majestic countenance, she joined her hands 
tremblingly, and exclaimed, " Eternal Father, you 
know my innocence, have pity on me !" In this 
manner she continued to invoke the ecclesiastic, 
believing, in her simplicity, that she beheld her 
God. They were long in persuading her that she 
was not dead — so much had the idea of the pun- 
ishment and of death possessed her imagination. 
This girl having returned to life and health, 
she retired to hide herself in a distant village, 
fearing to meet the judges or the officers, who, 
with the dreadful tree, incessantly haunted her 
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imagination. The accuser remained unpunished, 
because his crime, though manifested to two indi- 
vidual witnesses, was not clear to the eye of the 
law. The people subsequently became acquainted 
with the resurrection of this girl, and loaded with 
reproaches the author of her misery. 



The Mendicant Robber of Orleans. — In 
1747, a man was broken alive upon the wheel, 
at Orleans, for a highway robbery, and not 
having friends to take care of his body, when 
the executioner concluded he was dead, he gave 
him to a surgeon, who had him carried to his 
anatomical theatre, as a subject to lecture on. 
The thighs, legs, and arms of this unhappy 
wretch, had been broken; yet on the surgeon's 
coming to examine him, he found life reviving, 
and by the application of proper cordials, he was 
soon brought to his speech. 

The surgeon and his pupils, moved by the 
sufferings and solicitation of the robber, deter- 
mined on attempting his cure; but he was So 
mangled that his two thighs and one of his arms 
were amputated. Notwithstanding this mutila- 
tion and loss of blood, he recovered, and in this 
situation the surgeon, by his own desire, had 
him conveyed in a cart fifty leagues from Or- 
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leans, where, as he said, he intended to gain his 
livelihood by begging. 

His situation was on the road ride, close by a 
woody and his deplorable condition excited com- 
passion from all who saw him; in his youth he had 
served in the army, aiid he now passed for a sol- 
dier, who had lost his limbs by a cannon shot. 

A drover returning from market^ where he had 
been selling cattle, was solicited by the robber for 
charity, and being moved by compassion, threw 
him a piece of silver. *' Alas { " said the robber, 
" I cannot reach it — ^you see I have neither arms 
nor legs " (for he had concealed his arm which had 
been preserved behind his back), " so for the sake 
of Heaven put your charitable donation into my 
pouch." 

The drover approached him, and as he stooped 
to reach up the money, the sun being shining, he 
saw a shadow on the ground which caused him to 
look up, when he perceived the arm of the beggar 
elevated over his head, and his hand grasping a 
short iron bar. He arrested the blow in its de- 
scent, and seizing the robber, carried him to his 
cart, into which having thrown him, he drove off 
to the next town, which was very near, and brought 
his prisoner before a magistrate. 

On searching him, a whistle was found in his 
pocket, which naturally induced a suspicion that 
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he had accomplices in the wood ; the magistrate, 
therefore, instantly ordered a guard to the place 
where the robber had been seized, and they arrived 
there within half-an-hour after the murder of the 
drover had been attempted. The guard having 
concealed themselves behind different trees, the 
whistle was blown, the sound of which was re- 
markably shrill and loud : and another whistle was 
heard from under ground, three men at the same 
instant rising from the midst of a bushy clump of 
brambles, and other dwarf shrubs. The soldiers 
fired on them, and they felL The bushes were 
searched, and a descent discovered into a cave. 
Here were found three young girls and a boy. 
The girls were kept for the offices of servants, and 
for worse purposes ; the boy, scarce twelve years of 
age, was son to one of the robbers. The girls in 
giving evidence deposed, that they had lived nearly 
three years in the cave, had been carried there by 
force from the high road, having never seen day- 
light from the time of their captivity ; that dead 
bodies were frequently carried into the cave, 
and were stripped and buried ; and that the old 
soldier was carried out every dry day, and sat by 
the road side for two or three hours. 

On this evidence the murdering mendicant was 
condemned to suffer a second execution on the 

wheel. As but one arm remained, it was to be 
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broken by sereral strokes, in seTeral places, and 
the coup de grace being denied, he lired in torture 
nearly five days. When dead, his body was 
burned to ashes, and strewed before the winds. 



Half-hanged Smith. — This story of. a re- 
yival from apparent death, rests on undoubted 
evidence. John Smith was the son of a fanner at 
Malton, about fifteen miles from York, who bound 
him apprentice to a packer in London, with whom 
he served out his time, and afterwards worked as 
a journeyman. He then went to sea in a mer- 
chantman, after which he entered on board a man 
of war, and was at the famous expedition against 
Vigo ; but on the return from that glorious affair 
he was discharged. He had not been long disengaged 
from the naval service, when he enlisted as a sol- 
dier in a regiment of guards ; but in this station 
he soon made bad connections, and engaged with 
some of his dissolute companions as a house- 
breaker. On the 5th of December, 1705, he was 
arraigned on four different indictments, on two of 
which he was convicted, and received sentence of 
death. 

An order came for his execution on the S^th of 
the same month, in consequence of which he was 
carried to Tyburn, where he performed his devo- 
tions, and was hanged in the usual manner, but 
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when he had been suspended near fifteen mfaintes^ 
the people present cried out, " A reprieve ! " and 
in fact it turned out that there was one. Here- 
upon the malefactor was cut down, and being con- 
veyed to a house in the neighbourhood, he soon 
recovered, in consequence of bleeding, and other 
applications. 

When he perfectly regained his senses, he was 
asked, what were his feelings at the time of exe-^ 
cution ; to which he repeatedly replied, in sub- 
stance, as follows : — " That when he was turned 
off, he for some time was sensible of very great 
pain, occasioned by the weight of his body, and 
felt his spirits in ia strange commotion, violently 
pressing upwards ; that having forced their way to 
his head, he, as it were, saw a great blaze, or glar- 
ing light, which seemed to go out at his eyes 
with a flash, and then he lost all sense of pain. 
That after he was cut down, and began to come to 
himself, the blood and spirits, forcing themselves 
into their former channels, put him, by a sort of 
pricking or shooting, to such intolerable pain, that 
he could have wished those hanged who had cut 
him down." 

After his narrow escape from the grave. Smith 
pleaded to his pardon, and being discharged, bore 
ever after the name of " Half-hanged Smith," 
Such was the propensity of the man to evil, that 
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he returned to his former practices, and heing 
apprehended, was tried at the Old Bailey for 
house-breaking; but some di£Biculties arising in 
the case, the jury brought in a special yerdict, in 
consequence of which the affidr was left to the 
opinion of the twelre judges, who determined in 
fayour of the prisoner. 

After this second extraordinary escape, he was 
a third time indicted ; but the prosecutor happen- 
ing to die before the day of trial, he once more 
obtained his liberty. 

The following note occurs in a newspaper of 
1740: — 24f Nov., William Dewell^ convicted of a 
capital offence, was carried to Surgeons' Hall in 
order for dissection, when he came to himself again, 
and was last night committed to Newgate : — and 
soon after the same journal states this: '^His 
Majesty (Oeorge II.) has been pleased to order 
William Dewell, who, after his being hanged on 
Monday s'ennight, is still alive and perfectly reco- 
vered, to be transported for life." A print of this 
lucky individual is extant, and still to be had. 
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ONE OF THE LAST TRAGEDIES OF THE REIGN 

OF TERROR. 

XHomme un dernier rayon, comme un dernier z^pliyre 

Anime la fin d'un bean jour, 
An pied de T^chafaad j^essaie encore ma lyre 

Feat-^tre est ce bientot mon tour ; 
Peui-Stre ayant que Theure en cercle promenee 

Ait poB^ sur Femail brillant, 
Dans lea soixante pas ot, sa route est b6m6e 

Son pied sonore et yigilant, 
Le sommell du tombeau pressera ma paupi^re I 

Avant que de ses deux moities 
Ce vers que je conmience ait atteint la demi^re, 

Feut-§tre en ces murs effiray^s 
Le messager de mort, noir recruteur des ombres 

Escort^ d^infames soldats, 

Remplira de mon nom ces longs corridors sombres 
• « « • «' « 

Andbew Chenieb ; written in the gaol of 
St. Lazarus a few moments before his execu^ 
tion : the conclusion was in fact prevented 
by the summons to the scaffold. 

I 

The Reign of Terror! Its mere mention 
causes an involuntary shudder.' Certainly, 
throughout the whole range of history from the 
Creation to the present day, there occurs no 
other period similar in atrocity to that. True, 
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it is, that the people again and again have raged 
and have imagined vain things, slaying and de- 
stroying in their fuiy : true it is that the single 
despots of the earth have, to the misery of man- 
kind, but too often set themselves against laws 
human and divine, and have done much cruelty 
and iniquity ; but never before did it enter into 
the contemplation of any tyranny whether of re^al 
or mob complexion, whether savage or intellectual, 
to pretend to the amelioration of a country by a 
system of daily and wholesale butchery — by a 
course of murder, carried on amid the acclama- 
tions of a whole nation blaspheming and outraging 
every notion of decency or common sense. The 
beautiful land of France — the classic ground of 
modem refinement and courtesy — Oh ! how was 
it metamorphosed and disfigured ! Many of its 
cities and crowded places were, at this time, not 
metaphorically but literally reddened with a 
channel of blood, which for months and months 
did not dry up ; meanwhile the Heaven above was 
openly, daringly, exultingly defied. Never before 
or since did the utter desolation and pollution of so- 
ciety show to what extent could reach that which 
Edmund Burke called ** the infernal energy of the 
destroying principle.** The Reign of Terrorihad it 
happened in the remoteness of ages past, would have 
found the historian doubting and hesitating to enter 
it of record, as some monstrous fable of overwrought 
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and disordered tradition; even now^in its proximity 
of time and scene to the England of to-day^ it be- 
comes hardly possible to bring to one's understanding 
the reality of this frightful era. The whole enor- 
mity taken in a mass appears perfectly incredible : it 
is only in the individual cases which occurred that 
the truth stands vividly out, undeniable, and appal- 
ling. Take for example the poor gentle king, in- 
sulted and tormented beyond human forbearance, 
yet glorious in the hour of death from the halo that 
religion shed around him ; take his beautiful and 
innocent wife stopping even her judges in their 
atrocious accusations by appealing to the women 
about her, degraded though they were, to attest 
the nature and feelings of a mother ; take Le 
Bailly's protracted tortures under the guillotine ; 
and Madame Roland apostrophising Liberty on the 
scaffold — these, and such as these, are the in- 
stances which strike home in narrating the course 
and action of this hideous drama. The following 
affair, one of the last under the Reign of Terror, 
and one less known than those just alluded to, is 
among the most melancholy and impressive exam- 
ples of what then was done. It relates principally 
to a man who spent his whole life in one almost 
unvarying course of misfortune, the victim alike 
of regal and republican injustice. This was Baron 
Frederick Trenck, the scion of a noble Prussian 
family, and, unhappily for himself, the subject of 
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Frederick the Great. When but nineteen years 
of age^ Trenck was unjustly imprisoned by that 
monarch in the fortress of Glatz. From this he 
contrived to escape, but was retaken a few years 
afterwards : he then suffered for nine years, in the 
fortress of Magdeburg, one of the most horrible 
incarcerations on record. His own narrative, of 
what he endured ia everywhere famous. After 
his release he had some glimpses of better days, 
and might have prospered, but that he chose to 
mingle with his literary and intellectual occupa- 
tions a devotion to the growing revolutionary doc- 
trines of the age. This led him again into prison 
in Austria, and hence into France in 1791, into 
the very midst of the murderous anarchy there : 
but not even the man who had been entombed 
alive by a king could find welcome from the sans- 
culottes. He was denounced, and cast into the 
gaol of St. Lazarus. There he lay until the very 
last day but one before the end of the Reign of 
Terror, when in company with a number of others 
— ^men of rank and talent and fame, women of 
beauty and virtue, and children even— the supremely 
unlucky Baron Trenck had to appear before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. In two of the victims who 
stood by his side, France was about to experience 
a great loss. They were poets of genius and 
worth. One was Roucher, the author of *' Les 
Mois," and other poems, and also the translator of 
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Adam's " Wealth of Nations " into French/ Poor 
Roucher! he was gentleness and kindness personi- 
fied; he preferred the cau9e of royalty for its refine- 
ment^ and he delighted in every social pleasure 
^id affection i he doted to distraction on his wife 
atfd children. There was a mournful fancy about 
t>ne of the last acts of his life. He got his picture 
drawn by an artistic fellowprisoner^ and just as 
he left his gaol to go to his fatal^ mock trial, he 

• 

sent it to his wife and children, with these lines 
beneath it : — 

- *^ Ne Yous ^toxmez "pas objets sacr^s et doux, 

Si quelque air de tristesse obscurcit mon visage : 
Qoand un Bavant crayon dessinait cette image, 
J' attendais 1* ^chafaud, et je pensais k vous. 

The other poet who accompanied Trenck was a 
man younger .than Roucher^ but of worth since more 
generidly known and appreciated ; this was An- 
drew Ch^nier, who had written many verses of 
exquisite taste and feeling, though most of them 
were not brought out till 1819, and who was about 
to perish in his thirty-second y«?ar, having not yet 
attained the publicity of his merit, but having al- 
ready earned a name which France was afterwards to 
lastingly honour and cherish. He was the third son 
of Louis de Chenier, Consul- General of France at 
Constantinople, an author of distinction, who mar- 
ried a Greek lady of famed wit and beauty. . The 
present M. Thiers was her grand-nephew. An- 
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drew Chenier's youngest brother, Marie Joseph 
Chenier, was also an eminent poet, the well- 
known author of " Charles IX.," " Fenelon," and 
'* Caius Gracchus." He was an ardent republi- 
can, and a member of the Convention : his re- 
nowned revolutionary hymn, •* Le- Chant du De- 
part," rivalled in popularity the **Marsellaise." 
The only reward he got for his devotion to the 
cause was this murder of a beloved brother, whose 
death broke his father's heart in a few months 
after it occurred, and left Marie Joseph Chenier 
himself miserable for the rest of his life. The fa- 
ther, indeed, had an involuntary and most unhappy 
share in his son's death. Andrew lay in St. Lazarus 
overlooked by Robespierre, owing to his name being 
kept out of the fatal lists through the secret con- 
trivance of his brother, Marie Joseph. The father, 
not aware of this, and being in an agony of anxiety 
about his son, went to beg his life of Robespierre : 
the tyrant instantly sent the discovered object of 
his hate before the Revolutionary Tribunal. 
Robespierre's sacrifice of Andrew Chenier is be- 
lieved to have hastened his own destruction, by 
making Marie Joseph furious against him, and 
reckless in endeavouring to bring upon him the 
vengeance of the public. Besides Roucher 
and Andrew Chenier, there were in the doomed 
bevy surrounding Trenck, a Montalambert, a 
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Crequi, and a Montmorency — ^historic ^ames con- 
nected for ever with the greatness and the glory 
of France — names that recalled successive gene- 
rations of chivalry, nohility and virtue. Such 
were the men who were made to share with 
Trenck the horrors of this murderous trial. The 
day it took place was on the 7th Thermidor, year 
IL, i.e. the 25th July, 1794. Trenck was accused 
of being the secret agent of the King of Prussia ; 
he was charged moreover, as were also Andrew 
Ch6nier and Roucher, with having taken part in 
the conspiracy of the prisoners in the detention- 
house of Lazarus. 

" Your name ? your age ? your profession ? " 
demanded the president, Herman, of IBaron 
Trenck, whose tall figure towered above the 
bayonets of the police, and the platform of the 
judges* 

*' Frederick, Baron Trenck, bom at Konigsberg, 
in 1726, formerly an officer of rank in the service 
of Russia and Austria, now a literary man." 

'* You are accused of ^maintaining a criminal 
correspondence with the kings of Europe. A 
letter of yours has been intercepted, and the pub- 
lic prosecutor will produce it, wherein you ex- 
press yourself in very ambiguous terms upon the 
events of which Paris has lately been the stage.*' 

** The equity of the public prosecutor has been 
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imposed upon. I have written no letters ta 
Germany. For a long time, I have eeased to 
frequent palaces; and if the kings of Europe 
wished to learn what was passing in France, they 
would not have recourse to the pen of one who 
has ever shown himself the champion of the people 
and of liberty. Citizens," he continued, baring 
his arms, that still wore the impression of his 
fetters, ^' you here see the marks which despotism 
has stamped upon my limbs, and can you imagine 
I would devote this hand to the defence of 
tyranny? No; you do not believe it, you ought 
not, you cannot." 

These words, delivered with great energy, shook 
the judges for a moment, and excited a murmur 
of interest amongst the auditory. The old man 
— Trenck was sixty-eight years of age— had risen, 
his noble physiognomy, about which floated the 
white locks, was lighted up with a ^supernatural 
fire, while in his gestures and attitude might be 
recognised the manly and cool confidence of Fre- 
derick the Second's captive. 

" You cannot deny your being in correspond- 
ence with the tyrant, Joseph II., Emperor of 
Germany ? " 

"I was, but I am so no longer," replied Trenck, 
quickly. " For the rest, citizen president, if you 
will allow me an opportunity of defence, I will. 
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in a few words, reduce to nothing all the accusa- 
tions brought against me." 
Speak/' said Herman. 

I object," cried the prosecutor-general, Fou- 
quier Tinville, rising, " I object to the accused 
being allowed any longer time for entering into 
useless digressions. The moments of the tribunal 
are precious ; fourteen prisoners have to be tried at 
four o'clock, and it is now close upon noon. We 
have no time to lose." 

** You have no time to lose ! " retorted Trenck, 
indignantly, fixing his large eyes upon the insig- 
nificant face of Fouquier. " Do you then call the 
moments lost which are granted to the accused to 
defend themselves ? " 

'* Speak, prisoner," said the president. 

" Then, citizen president," exclaimed Fouquier^ 
Tinville, " I am no longer of authority here/' 

'* Citizen prosecutor general," interrupted the 
president, ** to me alone belong the regulating of 
the court, and the direction of the trial. I must 
therefore request that you will leave it to me to 
reconcile the interests of the defence with those of 
the accusation. Prisoner, I repeat it; you may 
speak." 

Trenck then got up, and expressed himself in 
these words. 

^* Citizens, I have passed more than ten years 
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of my life in fetters. A fortunate event at last 
gave me liberty, and I believe that I have used it 
as a man who knew its worthy and as a philosopher 
who has weighed its sacred necessity* No sooner 
had I escaped from my prison, than I thought to 
become a useful citizen. At Aix-la-Chapelle, I 
married the daughter of the burgomaster there, 
and thenceforward applied myself to commerce, to 
literature, and to the military art. I established 
a newspaper, in which I advocated the purest 
doctrines of democracy and Christianity. From 
respect for a sovereign to whom I owed my liberty, 
I discontinued the publishing of my journal, but 
I did not abandon my principles. This happened 
in 1772. From 1774 to 1777, I travelled in France 
and England, in the first of which countries I be- 
came intimate with Franklin, that sage, worthy of 
Sparta. 

" On my return to Germany, my fellow-citizens 
and the governments wished to trust me with 
official situations, but the death of my benefac- 
tress, the great Maria Theresa " 

" You must not avail yourself of the liberty of 
speech allowed you to make in this place an apology 
for tyrants, and the wives of tyrants," exclaimed 
Fouquier Tinville. 

"You shall not," retorted Trenck, "prevent 
me from expressing myself as I ought, in so mon- 
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strous a process : it is singular enough to see a re- 
publican magistrate endeavouring to limit the free- 
dom of defence within the circle of Popilius." 

" We are here," replied Herman, " to judge, 
and not to listen to formal eulogiums on the 
enemies of the republic." 

** Rather say to condemn ; but you have granted 
me liberty of speech, citizen president, and I shall 
know how to maintain it," replied Trenck, with 
dignity. He then continued thus 

" Upon the death of my benefactress, the great 
Maria Theresa, I retired into Hungary, and be- 
came a labourer — ^yes, citizens, he whom you ac- 
cuse, the man whom you have brought before your 
tribunal under the grave charge of aristocracy, has 
been the fellow-labourer and friend of Franklin, 
and has guided a plough in the field of Zwabach. 
At length, in 1787, it was permitted me to revisit 
my dear native land. I hastened to quit Hungary, 
and return to Prussia, staying there, however, no 
longer than was necessary to pay a debt of the 
deepest gratitude and friendship. The object of 
that gratitude, of that holy attachment, sank into 
the grave, and I became again an exile — but this 
time a voluntary one — from those countries where 
I found all that exalts man, and all that crushes 
him. It was about this period, citizens, that my 
memoirs appeared, when their publication drew 
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upon me and my misfortunes the attention of all 
Europe. Had I been less devoted to the principles 
of liberty and equality, I could beyond doubt hare 
built my prosperity by sacrificing my opinions to 
the princes who courted me, and, I may avow it 
here — ^loyed me. I would not, however, give up 
my convictions, and even braved new persecutions 
in order to preserve them inviolate. 

" Citizens, I was the first to write at Vienna in 
favour of the French revolution, and this loyal 
frank demonstration was punished with a seven- 
teen days' arrest, and an injunction to cease writing 
under pain of being once more shut up in a state- 
prison. Strange conduct this, citizens, for a con- 
spirator, for a slave of despotism, was it not ? 

'' Since 1791 1 have lived in Paris, and those four 
years have been devoted to study and to the pub- 
lication of certain pamphlets, which, as I think, 
have not been useless in the political education of 
the French people. If I have not frequented, as 
perhaps I should have done, the popular assemblies, 
it was because my situation as a stranger seemed 
to me an obstacle to my being heard. For the 
rest, citizens, consult the magistrates of the section 
of the Lombards, where I have a long time resided, 
and they will tell you if my conduct, if my actions, 
have not always been those of a good citizen and 
an honest man. 
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« I have nothing more to add in my defence, 
citizens. I think I have sufficiently convinced 
your consciences that I am innocent of the crime 
imputed to me, and that at no time, under no 
circumstances, have I betrayed the cause of 
liberty, or of the French people." 

The old man sat down again upon the bench, 
after having bowed respectfully to the tribunal, 
and a lengthened murmur of admiration ran 
through all parts of the assembly. 

The prosecutor-general now got up. 

" I will not follow the accused," began Fouquier 
Tinville, "in his interminable digressions; for, 
justice — more particularly all revolutionary jus- 
tice — should move as fast as liberty, which has 
wings. I will even, if he desires it, give up that 
branch of the charge which relates to his secret 
dealings with the enemies of France, the tyrants 
of the North ; but what can the accused reply to 
the overwhelming accusation which I shall now 
bring forward ? 

" Citizen jurors, a conspiracy that had for its 

object to destroy the republic and re-establish 

royalty, has been plotted in the prison of Saint 

Lazarus. Trenck, Andrew Ch^nier, Roucher, the 

ex-captain of the Royal Marine, De Bart, and 

others, were its leaders and contrivers ; in all there 

are sixty conspirators, half of whom, citizen 
VOL. !• o 
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jurora^ you are called upon to try to-day; tlie 
other half will pass to-morrow under the balance 
of your justice. The eTeniug of the 6th Ther- 
midor was fixed upon for the executicm of this 
sanguinary project ; but the genius of liberty, 
which watches over the destinies of the republic, 
would not permit the scheme to be accomplished, 
however well contrived. The men, who were the 
soul of it, have been brought before your tribunal, 
and you will exact justice ; for the safety of the 
nation is at stake." 

" A slave is right in breaking his chains/* cried 
Andrew Ch6nier. 

** We wished to escape from punishment, but 
had no idea of destroying the republic," exclaimed 
Roucher, in his turn. '* The office of an assassin 
does not suit every one, nor is a poignard fitted 
to the hand that has nobly wielded the sword and 
pen." 

" When I escaped from the fortress of Glatz," 
added Trenck, " they increased the weight of my 
chains, they double-bolted ray dungeon, but they 
did not take my life. It was reserved for a revo- 
lutionary tribunal to go beyond kings in tyranny 
and in persecution." 

*' Why do you anticipate the judgment which 
the court will pronounce upon the yerdict of die 
jury?" said the president Herman. 
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" We know our fate beforehand/' impetuously 
cried the poet Roucher. '' It is in vain that you 
would gather around you a show of justice ; the 
fox's skin, in which you would wrap yourselyet, 
hides not the tiger's fur, your natural hide. Our 
destruction has been sworn beforehand, and none 
of us will leave this place but to ascend the 
scaffold. Monsters of judges, there is One above 
us who in turn will judge yourselves ; and woe be 
unto you ! woe be unto you ! for your blood- 
stained decrees will live after you, and to the 
latest posterity your names will be attached to the 
scroll of infamy." 

" Were it only for the sake of the accused," 
said Herman, ^ I hold it my duty to recall from 
them their liberty of speech." 

" Recall it, or leave it to us," replied Chenier, 
''it would be weakness and pusillanimity to 
struggle any longer against the revolting prejudices 
of a tribunal such as yours. Judges and jurors 
of the revolutionary court, you dishonour liberty 
— but no ; liberty cannot be sullied by you ; she 
will remain pure in spite of your double<^ealing, 
your cruelty, your malignant passions, and your 
barbarity." 

** Citizen premdent," interrupted fouquier 
Tinville, ''put a stop, I pray you, to these 

o 2 
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clamours ; and desire the juiy to retire into the 
deliberatiye chamber." 

''Trenck/' said Herman, "your defence has 
been marked with the stamp of moderation. Do 
you still persist in saying you were a stranger to the 
conspiracy in the detention-house called Lazarus ?'* 
By a single word Trenck could have saved him- 
self ; he would not. No doubt, he, of all men, 
was party to a plan of escape, and he scorned a 
denial. The old Teutonic blood flowed in his 
veins, and he would have been ashamed to have 
purchased life by falsehood or cowardice before 
this new Vehmique tribunal ; besides, did he 
not see close by him two poets — one of them 
still in a boyhood full of promise — both devoting 
themselves as Romans of old, without hesitation 
or fear ? 

** Citizens/' exclaimed Trenck, thus admitting 
his share in the proposed escape, " I take my part 
and responsibility in the words just now uttered 
by my companions in misfortune. Their fate 
shall be mine; I will live or die with them.** 

He then seated himself in silence, and affec- 
tionately pressed the hands of the two poets. 

The jury immediately retired, and in a quarter 
of an hour returned with a verdict of guilty 
against all the accused* to the number of thirty, 
the amount of this first batch. 

They were all condemned to the penalty of 
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death, said the sentence, for having conspired in 
the detention house, called Lazarus, to effect an 
escape, and afterwards by the murder of the 
representatives of the people — ^particularly of the 
members of the committee of public safety and 
general security-^ to overthrow the republican 
government, and rei-establish monarchy. 

The accused hear^ their doom pronounced with 
imperturbability. They all arose in silence, and 
retired under the escort of the gendarmes. 

At half-past two they had been condemned; at 
four the fatal tumbril conveyed them to the Place 
de la Revolution. 

Most of the condemned had struck . up the 
celebrated ** Chant du Depart." Roucher and 
Andrew Chenier, sitting side by side, talked with 
each other in low tones, of their attachments, of 
the beloved objects whom they would leave behind 
diem, of the poetic dreams that had so sadly 
vanished for ever. 

** They make me die very young," said Andrew 
ChSnier ; ** and, nevertheless,'* continued he, 
striking his forehead, " I feel that there was some- 
thing of value in this brain." 

" My dear friend," replied Roucher, " you are 
g<Hng to lose nothing but imagination. As for 
me, I am about to leave my children and a wife, 
whom I adore. But there is another life, my 
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dear Andrew, and we shall one day all meet 
together again to part no more^ Let us nobly com- 
plete the sacrifice ; let us not give our execution- 
ers the pleasure of seeing us weak and trembling." 
** I do not tremble,'* replied Andrew, ** but I 
deplore the loss of an existence, which is cut off 
without any benefit to the republic." 

In the meanwhile the people beheld the passing 
of the tumbrils, more with pity thaA with curiosity. 
The terrible people were nearly satiated ; they 
were on the eve of rising from their sanguinary 
feast. Trenck spoke out to the erowd, in his 
sonorous and powerful voice, and the crowd did 
not shout as it was wont to do, but it listened. 
Trenck concluded in these words :— " What are 
you surprised at? This is nothing but a eoinedy 
of Robespierre's" 

On approaching the scaffold, all the condemned 
got down. The execution of the thirty lasted 
five and forty minutes. Roucher was guillotined 
the last; Trenck the last but one. He mounted 
the scaffold as he would have mounted a breach^ 
and exclaimed, before yielding his head to the 
fatal knife, " Frenchmen, we die innocent ; avenge 
our deaths, and re-establish liberty by immolatilig 
the assassins who tarnish and disgrace her." 

A few seconds afterwards he had ceased to live : 
another instant, and the head of the authot of the 
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poem of '' the Months/' rolled upon his : but he was 
avenged, for in two days after, the people obeyed 
his directions ; they immolated the Jacobins. 

In Trenck ended a man, who, during two-thirds 
of a long life, underwent the persecution of kings. 
He had served despotism with a brave sword, and 
despotism, for ten years, had buried him alive in 
its fortresses. He served liberty with his pen, 
and a republic flung him to the shambles, as a 
traitor and a man forsworn. Trenck might be 
put forth as a personification of the false doctrine 
of Oriental fatalism. The malignity of his evil 
star did not abandon him for a single moment. 
Had the iniquitous proceeding which dragged 
him before the revolutionary tribunal been delayed 
twenty-four hours, he would have been saved. 

The unhappy Trenck, by one of those presen- 
timents which often affect the least superstitious, 
believed his death was at hand. On the 6th 
Thermidor, the eve of the day upon which he was 
condemned and guillotined, he said to Count 
B— — , his companion in captivity, while pre- 
senting him with a handsome tortoise-shell snuff- 
box, that was ornamented with an allegorical 
painting, and with gold points, '* My dear Count, 
accept this pledge of my friendship ; it is the last 
gift I received from the Princess Amelia of Prussia, 
my benefactress and my friend. I have kept it 
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for a long time ; do you preserve it as long as I 
have, in honour of ray memory and hers. None 
but a friend should be the depository and guardian 
of such an object." 

When the Count made some difficulties in ac- 
cepting this trinket, he added, '* Take it, my dear 
friend, and look upon it as the l^acy of one 
dying ; for they are bent on my destruction, and 
my head will fall three days hence/' 

" But, my dear Baron," replied the Count, ** we 
are both under the same accusation ; and, if your 
head falls, mine will fall too." 

" My friend, I predict some lucky chance will 
save you. Your sword is necessary to your 
country, and you may yet devote many years to 
it. As for me^ my destiny is fixed — I shall 
die." 

Twenty-four hours afterwards, the prediction 
was accomplished — the head of Baron Trenck 
fell. 

Count B— — , who should have been tried upon 
the 9th Thermidor, recovered his liberty at the 
end of three months. He devoutly preserved the 
legacy of the unhappy Trenck, but to take from 
the greedy keepers, by whom he was surrounded, 
the least pretext for depriving him of it, he gave 
them the gold chasing of the mysterious box, 
retaining only the tortoise-shell, ornamented, as 
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we have already said, in a wonderful fashion, and 
with golden points. 

Of course it is scarcely necessary to observe 
that, with the 9th Thermidor, year II., as, in the 
ridiculous phraseology of the first French republic, 
the 27th July, 1794, was termed, these kind 
of murderous trials ended. On that day fell the 
paltry yet arch-fiend Robespierre; and on the next, 
his head with the jaw previously fracturerd from 
a pistol shot fired by his own coward hand, lay 
severed and bleeding on the revolutionary scaffold. 

The mask taken at the time from the face of 
that trunkless head, has been preserved, and is a 
frightful sight for all beholders. To France, the 
visage, the name, the very thought of this man 
must ever bring exquisite abhorrence; for sure 
it is, that, bungler and poltroon as he was, with 
nothing great about him but his cruelty — a mere 
creature of that mediocrity which rides rampant 
only in a nation unstrung and convulsed — Robes- 
pierre has contrived to fix upon one of the fairest 
of countries, the blackest and deepest brand-mark 
that disfigures the history of the world* 
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THE WOMAN-HUSBAKD. 



Celia, 



Roiolind, Alas, what danger wiH it be for xib, 

Maids as we are, to travel forth so &r ? 
Beaaty proYoketh thieves so<mer than gold. 
Ill put myself in poor and mean attire, 
And, with a kind of umber, smirch my hkce ; 
The like do you ; so shall we pass along 
And never stir assailants. 

Were it not better, 
Because that I am more than common tall, 
That I do suit me all points like a man ? 

Shakespeart, 



Roialwd. 



About the year 1736, a young fellow courted 
one Mary £ast, and for him she conceived the 
greatest affection ; bih he, going upon the liigh- 
way, was tried for a robbery, and transported : 
this so affected Mary, that she resolved ever to 
remain single. In the same neighbourhood was 
another young woman, who had likewise met with 
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crosses in love, and bad determined on the like 
resolution ; being intimate, tbey communicated 
their minds to each other, and detei'mined to live 
together ever after. After consulting on the best 
method of proceeding, they agreed that one 
should put on man's apparel, and that they would 
pass as man and wife in some part where they 
were not known- The difficulty now was who was 
to be the man, which was soon decided, by the 
toss-up of a halfpenny, and the lot fell on Mary 
East, who was then about sixteen years of age, 
and her partner seventeen. The sum they were 
then possessed of together was about thirty 
pounds ; with this they set out, and Mary, after 
purchasing a man^s habit, assumed the name of 
James How, by which it will be as well here to 
distinguish her. In the'progress of their journey » 
they happened to light on a little public-house at 
Epping, which was to let ; they took it, and lived 
in it for some time ; about this period a quarrel 
happened between James How and a young gen- 
tleman, who assaulted James. James entered an 
action against him, and obtained damages of £500, 
which were paid. Possessed of this sum, they sought 
for a place in a better situation, and took a public- 
house in Limehouse, where they sojourned many 
years as man and wife^ saving money, in good 
credit and esteem : they afterwards left this, and 
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remoTed to the White Horse at Poplar^ which 
they bought) and after that several more houses. 

About the year 1750, one Mrs. Bentley, who 
lived on Garlick Hill, and was acquainted with 
James in her younger days, knowing in what good 
circumstances she lived, and of her being aVoman, 
thought this a good scheme to build a project on, 
and accordingly sent to demand ten pounds, at the 
same time intimating that if she would not for- 
ward it, she would discover her. James, fearful 
of this, complied, and gave the money. It rested 
here for a considerable time, during which James 
lived with his supposed wife in good credit, and 
had served all the parish-offices in Poplar, except- 
ing constable and churchwarden, from the former 
of which she was excused by a lameness in her 
hand, occasioned by the quarrel already mentioned; 
the other she would have had the next year, if 
this discovery had not happened : she had been 
several times foreman of juries ; though her 
effeminacy indeed was remarked by most. At 
Christmas, 1765, Mrs. Bentley sent again with the 
same demand for ten pounds, and with the like 
threatening obtained it ; iQushed with success, and 
not yet contented, she within a fortnight after 
asked for the like sum, which James at that 
time happened not to have in the house ; how- 
ever, still fearful and cautious of a discovery, she 
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let her have five pounds. The supposed wife of 
James How now died^ and the conscionable Mrs* 
Bentley thought of some scheme to enlarge her 
plunder. For this purpose she got two fellows to 
execute her plan ; the one a mulatto, who was to 
pass for one of Justice Feilding's men, the other 
to be equipped with a short pocket staff, and to 
act as constable. In these characters they came 
to the White Horse, and inquired for Mr. 
How, who answered to the name; they told 
her that they came from Justice Feilding to 
take her into custody for a robbery thirty-four 
years ago, and moreover that she was a woman. 
Terrified to the greatest degree on account of her 
sex, though conscious of her innocence in regard 
to the robbery, an intimate acquaintance, one 
Mr. Williams, a pawnbroker, happening to be 
passing by, she called to him, and told him the 
business those two men came about, and withal 
added this declaration to Mr. Williams,— '^ I am 
really a woman, but innocent of their charge." 
On this sincere confession, he told her she should 
not be carried to Feilding, but go before her own 
bench of justices ; that he was obliged to just 
step home, but would be back in five minutes. 
At his departure, the two fellows threatened 
James How, but at the same time told her, that 
if she would give them £100, they would trouble 
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her no more; if not, she would be hanged in 
qixteen days, and they should have forty-pounds 
a-piece for hanging hen Notwithstanding these 
threatenings she would not give them the money ^ 
waiting with impatience till the return of Mr. 
Williams; on her denial^ they immediately forced 
her out, and took her near the fields, still using 
the same threats ; adding with imprecations, " Had 
you not better give us the £100 than be hanged ? '* 
After awhile they got her through the fields, and 
brought her to Garlick Hill to the house of the 
identical Mrs. Bentley, where with threats they 
got her to give a draft on Mr. Williams to Bent- 
ley, payable in a short time ; which when they 
had obtained, they let her go. Williams came 
back punctual to his promise, and was surprised to 
find her gone. He immediately went to the bench 
of justices to see if she was there, and not finding 
her, went to Sir John Feilding's, andnotsucceeding, 
came back, when James soon after returned ; 
she related to him all that had passed. The dis- 
covery was now public. On Monday, July 14, 
1766, Mrs. Bentley came to Mr. Williams with 
the draft, to know if he would pay it, being due 
the Wednesday after. He told her if she appeared 
with it when due, he should know better what to 
say. In the meantime, he applied to the bench 
of justices for advice, and Wednesday being 
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come, they lent a constable with othen to be in 
the house. Mis. Bentley ponctnaDy arrired for 
payment of the draft, bringing with her the 
mulatto man. Both were taken into eostody, and 
carried to the bench of juatiees fitting at the 
Angel in Whiteehapel, where Mr* Williama 
attended with James How, dressed in the proper 
habit of her sex, now again under her real name 
of Mary East. The alteration of her dress from 
that of a man to that of a woman seemed so great, 
that, together with her awkward beharionr in her 
new-assumed habit, it caused much diTersion. In 
the course of examination Mrs. Bentley denied 
sending for the £100. The mulatto declared, 
likewise, if she had not sent him for it be should 
ncTer have gone. In short, they so contradicted 
each other, that they discovered the whole villainy 
of their designs. In r^ard to the £10 which 
Bentley had before obtained, she in her defence 
urged that Mary EUist had sent it to her. After 
the strongest proof of their extortion and assault, 
they were denied any bail, and both committed to 
Clerkenwell Bridewell, to be tried for the offence. 
The other man made off, and was not after- 
wards heard of. At the following session, Bentley 
and the mulatto, whose name was William 
Barwick, were tried for defrauding the female 
husband of money, and were convicted ; when 
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her no more; if not, she would be hanged in 
sixteen daysj and they should have forty-pounds 
a-piece for hanging her* Notwithstanding these 
threatenings she would not give them the money, 
waiting with impatience till the return of Mr. 
Williams; on her denial, they immediately forced 
her out, and took her near the fields, still using 
the same threats ; adding with imprecations, *^ Had 
you not better give us the £100 than be hanged ? " 
After awhile they got her through the fields, and 
brought her to Garlick Hill to the house of the 
identical Mrs. Bentley, where with threats they 
got her to give a draft on Mr. Williams to Bent- 
ley, payable in a short time ; which when they 
had obtained, they let her go. Williams came 
back punctual to his promise, and was surprised to 
find her gone. He immediately went to the bench 
of justices to see if she was there, and not finding 
her, went to Sir John Feilding's, andnotsucceeding, 
came back, when James soon after returned ; 
she related to him all that had passed. The dis- 
covery was now public. On Monday, July 14, 
1766, Mrs. Bentley came to Mr. Williams with 
the draft, to know if he would pay it, being due 
the Wednesday after. He told her if she appeared 
with it when due, he should know better what to 
say. In the meantime, he applied to the bench 
of justices for advice, and Wednesday being 
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come, they sent a constable vnth others to be in 
the house. Mrs. Bentley punctually arrived for 
payment of the drafts bringing with her the 
mulatto man. Both were taken into custody, and 
carried to the bench of justices sitting at the 
Angel in Whitechapel, where Mr. Williams 
attended with James How, dressed in the proper 
habit of her sex, now again under her real name 
of Mary East. The alteration of her dress from 
that of a man to that of a woman seemed so great, 
, that, together with her awkward behaviour in her 
new-assumed habit, it caused much diversion. In 
the course of examination Mrs. Bentley denied 
sending for the £100. The mulatto declared, 
likewise, if she had not sent him for it he should 
never have gone. In short, they so contradicted 
each other, that they discovered the whole villainy 
of their designs. In regard to the £10 which 
Bentley had before obtained, she in her defence 
urged that Mary East had sent it to her. After 
the strongest proof of their extortion and assault, 
they were denied any bail, and both committed to 
Clerkenwell Bridewell, to be tried for the offence. 
The other man made off, and was not after- 
wards heard of. At the following session, Bentley 
and the mulatto, whose name was William 
Barwick, were tried for defrauding the female 
husband of money, and were convicted ; when 
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her no more ; if not, she would be hanged in 
sixteen daysi and they should have forty-pounds 
a«piece for hanging hen Notwithstanding these 
threatenings she would not give them the moneyi 
waiting with impatience till the return of Mr. 
Williams; on her denial^ they immediately forced 
her out, and took her near the fields, still using 
the same threats ; adding with imprecations, *' Had 
you not better give us the £100 than be hanged ? " 
After awhile they got her through the fields, and 
brought her to Garlick Hill to the house of the 
identical Mrs. Bentley, where with threats they 
got her to give a draft on Mr. Williams to Bent- 
ley, payable in a short time ; which when they 
had obtained, they let her go. Williams came 
back punctual to his promise, and was surprised to 
find her gone. He immediately went to the bench 
of justices to see if she was there, and not finding 
her, went to Sir John Feilding's, andnotsucceeding, 
came back, when James soon after returned ; 
she related to him all that had passed. The dis- 
covery was now public. On Monday, July 14, 
1766, Mrs. Bentley came to Mr. Williams with 
the draft, to know if he would pay it, being due 
the Wednesday after. He told her if she appeared 
with it when due, he should know better what to 
say. In the meantime, he applied to the bench 
of justices for advice, and Wednesday being 
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come, they sent a constable with others to be in 
the house. Mrs. Bentley punctually arrived for 
payment of the drafti bringing with her the 
mulatto man. Both were taken into custody^ and 
carried to the bench of justices sitting at the 
Angel in Whitechapel, where Mr, Williams 
attended with James How, dressed in the proper 
habit of her sex, now again under her real name 
of Mary East. The alteration of her dress from 
that of a man to that of a woman seemed so great, 
, that, together with her awkward behaviour in her 
new-assumed habit, it caused much diversion. In 
the course of examination Mrs. Bentley denied 
sending for the £100. The mulatto declared, 
likewise, if she had not sent him for it he should 
never have gone. In short, they so contradicted 
each other, that they discovered the whole villainy 
of their designs. In regard to the £10 which 
Bentley had before obtained, she in her defence 
urged that Mary East had sent it to her. After 
the strongest proof of their extortion and assault, 
they were denied any bail, and both committed to 
Clerkenwell Bridewell, to be tried for the offence. 
The other man made off, and was not after- 
wards heard of. At the following session, Bentley 
and the mulatto, whose name was William 
Barwick, were tried for defrauding the female 
husband of money, and were convicted ; when 
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her no more; if not, she would be hanged in 
sixteen daysj and they should have forty-pounds 
a«piece for hanging her* Notwithstanding these 
threatenings she would not give them the money^ 
waiting with impatience till the return of Mr, 
Williams ; on her denial^ they immediately forced 
her out| and took her near the fields, still using 
the same threats ; adding with imprecations^ '* Had 
you not better give us the £100 than be hanged ? '* 
After awhile they got her through the fields, and 
brought her to Garlick Hill to the house of the 
identical Mrs. Bentley, where with threats they 
got her to give a draft on Mr. Williams to Bent- 
ley, payable in a short time ; which when they 
had obtained, they let her go. Williams came 
back punctual to his promise, and was surprised to 
find her gone. He immediately went to the bench 
of justices to see if she was there, and not finding 
her, went to Sir John Feilding's, and not succeeding, 
came back, when James soon after returned ; 
she related to him all that had passed. The dis- 
covery was now public. On Monday, July 14, 
1766, Mrs. Bentley came to Mr. Williams with 
the draft, to know if he would pay it, being due 
the Wednesday after. He told her if she appeared 
with it when due, he should know better what to 
say. In the meantime, he applied to the bench 
of justices for advice, and Wednesday being 
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c&mcy they sent a constable with others to be in 
the house. Mrs. Bentley punctually arrived for 
payment of the drafts bringing with her the 
mulatto man. Both were taken into custody i and 
carried to the bench of justices sitting at the 
Angel in Whitechapel, where Mr. Williams 
attended with James How, dressed in the proper 
habit of her sex, now again under her real name 
of Mary East. The alteration of her dress from 
that of a man to that of a woman seemed so great, 
, that, together with her awkward behaviour in her 
new-assumed habit, it caused much diversion. In 
the course of examination Mrs. Bentley denied 
Sending for the XIOO. The mulatto declared, 
likewise, if she had not sent him for it he should 
never have gone. In short, they so contradicted 
each other, that they discovered the whole villainy 
of their designs. In regard to the £10 which 
Bentley had before obtained, she in her defence 
urged that Mary East had sent it to her. After 
the strongest proof of their extortion and assault, 
they were denied any bail, and both committed to 
Clerkenwell Bridewell, to be tried for the offence. 
The other man made off, and was not after- 
wards heard of. At the following session, Bentley 
and the mulatto, whose name was William 
Barwick, were tried for defrauding the female 
husband of money, and were convicted ; when 
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they were sentenced to four years' imprisonment^ 
" and to stand four times in the pillory. 

During the whole time of their living together 
as man and wife, which was thirty-four years, 
Mary East and her ally were held in good credit 
and esteem, having during this time traded for 
many thousand pounds, and been to a day punctual 
in their payments. They had also, by honest 
means, saved up between £4000 and £5000. It 
is remarkable that it was never observed that 
they dressed a joint of meat in their whole lives, 
nor ever had any meetings or the like at their 
house. They never kept either maid or boy ; but 
Mary East, the pseudo James How, always used 
to draw beer, serve, fetch in, and carry out pots 
\ herself, so consistent were they in every particular. 
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A HIGHWAYMAN CONVICTED AND EXECUTED 
FOR ROBBING THE REV. DR. DODD. 

This was a case of ordinary highway robbery 
common to the period when it occurred, but ita 
details are rendered somewhat singular and 
interesting, from the fact, that the trial of the 
offender, as it turned out, was but the prelude of 
a far more terrible scene of the same nature in 
which the reverend prosecutor was himself to be 
the principal actor. 

The highwayman in question was one William 
Griffiths, a fellow of some notoriety in his ne- 
farious profession. His history may be briefly 
told. He was a native of Shropshire, and 
had begun life as a seaman. He had served 
creditably for three years in the East Indies. 
When he was one and twenty his ship 
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was paid off on his return to England ; and Grif- 
fithsy receiving a considerable sum for wages^ spent 
his money, as sailors too generally do, in no very re- 
putable company, at public bouses in Wapping and 
adjacent parts. His connection with persons of 
abandoned character was unfortunately not tem- 
porary: his money gone, he had become too idle and 
dissipated to think of earning more David Evans 
and Timothy Johnson, two of his newly-acquired 
associates, and men of lost character, urged him» 
instead of going again to sea, to be concerned with 
them in committing robberies on the highway. 
He consented, and in course of time these men 
formed a triumvirate terrible to all travellers. They 
committed a variety of depredations on the public, 
treating those they attacked with great inhumanity; 
they achieved, in fact, the repute of first-rate 
footpads ttnd gentlemen of the highway. 

One of their robberies was the following: — Hav- 
ing strolled into the fields in the neighbourhood of 
London, they wandered about till nearly 8 o'clock 
in the evening, when they stopped a single-horse 
chaise, in which were a Mrs. Constable, the wife 
of a surgeon of Highgate, and her servant maid. 
Mrs. Constable was driving the chaise ; and the 
robbers had no sooner ordered them to stop, than 
one of them fired a pistol, the ball from which 
touched the clothes of the parties, but did not do 
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any further mischief. Mrs. Constable was greatly 
terrifiedi and gave them what money she had in 
her purse ; but^ not content with this, they searched 
her pockets, and took out some other articles. A 
carriage coming up at the time they ran off, but 
were taken into custody for this offence within a 
few days ; they however escaped thus : being con- 
ducted to Sir John Feilding's office in Bow Street, 
Evans was admitted an evidence against his ac- 
complices. He deposed positively to the facts, 
and signed the information which he had given 
against them ; yet when they were brought to trial 
at the ensuing sessions at the Old Bailey, he ab- 
solutely denied all he had previously asserted, 
declaring that neither Johnson nor Griffiths were 
in his company at the time of the commission of 
the robbery. 

On this testimony it was absolutely necessary 
for the jury to acquit the prisoners : but Evans 
was denounced from the bench, and was ordered 
back to Newgate, to take his trial for perjury. 
Griffiths had no sooner experienced this narrow 
salvation, than he returned to the company of 
several of his old acquaintance, who used to 
assemble at a villainous house in Totfiill Street, 
Westminster. He was soon again in full force on 
the highway, but for a short time only. One of 
his next robberies ended his career ; it was this. 
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The Rev. Dr. Dodd, D.D., then Preben- 
dary of Brecon, and Chaplain to the King, 
was with his wife returning from a visit they 
had been making to a gentleman at St. Alban*s« 
but was detained on the wav at Bamet, because a 
post-chaise could not be immediately procured. 
Night hastily approached when they left Bar- 
net, but they proceeded unmolested until they 
came near the turnpike at the extremity of Tot- 
tenham Court Road, when three men called to the 
driver of the carriage, and threatened his instant 
destruction if he did not stop. The post-boy did 
not hesitate to obey such a summons ; but no sooner 
was the carriage stayed than a pistol was fired, the 
ball from which went through the front glass of 
the chaise, but did not take any efiect to the injury 
of the parties, though greatly to their terror. 
While the doctor was waiting at Barnet for the 
chaise, it occurred to him that there might be dan- 
ger on the road : whereupon he concealed most of 
his money, except two guineas, which he put in his 
purse with a bill of exchange. Soon after the 
pistol was fired, Griffiths opened the door of the 
chaise ; on which the doctor begged him to behave 
with civility, on account of the presence of the 
lady. He then delivered the purse, with its con- 
tents, and likewise gave the robber some loose silver. 
Griffiths having received the booty, decamped with 
the utmost precipitation. 
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Dr. Dodd lost no time in repairing to Sir John 
Feilding's office, where he and his lady gaive so 
full a description of the person of the principal 
robber, that it was easily conjectured that Griffiths 
must have been the party. Who had been his 
associates in the business never transpired. 

In consequence, Griffiths was soon taken into 
custody. On his examination before Sir John 
Feilding, Dr. Dodd hesitated to swear positively 
to his person ; but Mrs. Dodd, who had regarded 
him with more attention, distinctly declared on 
oath that he was the man who had committed 
the robbery. The magistrate committed Griffiths 
to Newgate, and he was brought to trial at the 
next sessions at the Old Bailey, when the follow- 
ing was the substance of the evidence. 

Dr. Dodd declared, that it was with great 
reluctance he came into a court of justice on such 
an occasion, which he said he would not have 
done if the robbery had not been attended with 
circumstances of an aggravating kind ; but that 
the firing of the pistol was a crime of so horrid a 
nature, that his regard to the safety of others 
had induced him to commence a prosecution so 
abhorrent to the feelings of his own mind. The 
doctor would not be sure of the identity of the 
prisoner's person. On the contrary, Mrs, Dodd 
swore that he was the actual man who had 
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country, had most of it by them. Captain Smyth 
gave him lOOIbs. of rice, and 141bs. of pork ; they 
purchased of a convict, who was baker to the 
colony, lOOlbs. of flour, at the rate of 2s. 6d. and 
Is, 6d, per pound, which, with ten gallons of water« 
was all the provisions they took on board ; and at 
ten at night, on the 28th of March, 1791, William 
Briant, with his wife and two children, the one 
three years and the other one year old, also the 
other four prisoners, and Samuel Bird, James Cox, 
and William Martin, embarked in this open boat to 
sail to the island of Timor, which by the nearest 
run is upwards of thirteen hundred miles from the 
place of their embarkation ; but by the course 
they were forced to take, it was impossible for 
them to form an idea what distance they might 
have to go, or what dangers, independent of those 
of the sea, they might have to encounter ; added 
to this, the monsoon had just set in, and the wind 
was contrary. Under these circumstances they 
rather chose to risk their lives on the sea, than 
drag out a miserable existence on an inhospitable 
shore. They were forced to keep along the coast 
as much as they could, for the convenience of 
procuring supplies of fresh water ; and on these 
occasions, and when the weather was extremely 
tempestuous^ they would sometimes sleep on 
shore, hauling their boat on the land. The savage 
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natives, wherever they put oh shore, came down 
in numbers to murder thenu They now found 
two old muskets, and a small quanity of powder, 
which Captain Smyth had given them, particularly 
serviceable, by firing over the heads of these 
inultitudes, on which they ran off with great 
precipitation; but they were always forced to 
keep a strict watch. In lat. 26^ 27' S. they 
discovered a small uninhabited island ; here were 
plenty of turtles, that proved a great relief to 
them; but they were very near being lost in 
landing. On this island they dried as much turtle 
as they could carry, which lasted them ten days. 
During the first five weeks of their voyage they 
had continual rains ; and being obliged to throw 
overboard all their wearing apparel, were for that 
time continually wiet. They were once eight days 
out of sight of land, and after surmounting infinite 
hardships and dangers, they landed, on the 5th of 
June, 1791, at Cupang, on the island of Timor, 
where the Dutch have a settlement; having been 
considerably more than five thousand miles, and 
ten weeks, all but one day, in performing this 
voyage. At Cupang they informed the governor, 
that they had belonged to an English ship, which 
was wrecked on her passage to New South Wales. 
The governor treated them with great humanity, 
but at length overheard a conversation among 
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them, by which he discovered that they were 
conTicti, who had escaped from the colony in 
New South Wales. On the 29th of August, 
1791, the Pandora of twenty guns. Captain 
Edwards, was wrecked on a reef of rocks near 
New South Wales, The captain, and those of 
the crew who were saved, got to Cupang in their 
boats ; when they arrived, the governor gave the 
captain an account of the eleven persons he had 
there, and of the conversation he had overheard. 
The captain took them with him to Batavia, 
where William Briant and his eldest child died. 
The rest were put on board a Dutch ship, in 
which Captain Edwards sailed with them for the 
Cape of Good Hope. On their passage to the 
Cape, James Cox fell overboard and was drowned, 
and Samuel Bird and William Martin died. 
At the Cape, Captain Edwards delivered the 
survivors to Captain Parker of the Gorgon, and 
they sailed with him for England. In their 
passage home, the younger child of Mary Briant 
died. The resolution displayed by this woman 
is hardly - to be paralleled. At one time their 
anchor broke, and the surf was so great, that 
the men laid down their oars, in a state of 
despair, and gave themselves up as lost; but 
this Amazon, taking one of their hats, cried out, 
•' Never fear !** and immediately began to exert 
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herself in clearing the boat of water; her 
example was followed by her companions, and 
by great labour the boat was prevented from 
sinkingi until they got into a smoother sea. 

On July 8, they were put to the bar at the 
Old Bailey when the court ordered them to 
remain in prison, until they should be discharged 
by the course of law. Pursuant to this lenient 
sentence, Mary Briant and James Martin were 
discharged in six months ; William Allen in 
one year ; and Nathapiel Lilley and John Butcher 
in two years. 
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THE FSEUDO-NOBLBBCAN. 

The offender in the following instance was ac- 
tually led into crime by possessing those very 
qualifications which, one would naturally thinks 
should have kept him entirely out of it. His 
handsome person and aristocratic bearing, his 
excellent education^ his polished manners and insi- 
nuating address, were so remarkable, that strangers 
frequently took him for some personage of Tery 
high consequence. This so turned his head, though 
only a lieutenant, that he determined to become 
a nobleman, at least in appearance. Henry Grif- 
fin (for that was his name) was bom in America, 
and held a commission in the British Army ; he 
could not however resist his notions of nobility, 
and he sold out. With the money he launched 
into an expensive style of living ; he assumed a title 
and passed as a lord. This was all safe enough while 
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his coin lasted, but when that was gone^ he still 
clung to the peerage. To maintain his false rank 
he became a swindler. As a nominal Duke, Mar- 
guis, Earl^ Viscount, or Baron, he long liyed on the 
credulity of tradesmen and others, both in London 
and in Paris, where the confused state of society 
owing to the Revolution afforded him easy intro- 
ductions. Going, on his return from France, to New- 
market, he betted largely, and under pretence of 
paying his bets, rode to the bank there with other 
gentlemen, and asked for £500 on his check in Lon- 
don, as Duke of Ormond ; which the banker readily 
gave his supposed grace, though the title had long 
been extinct. He evaded pursuit, and passed into 
the midland counties, and resided under his pro- 
per name of Griffin, at an inn at Leicester, where 
he joined others in the general laugh at the New- 
market banker, whose loss had been explained in 
all the newspapers. Mine host of Leicester had a 
fair daughter, who was engaged in marriage to one 
King, who kept another inn ; but the irresistible 
address of Griffin so fascinated her, that she eloped 
with him. Her father, and King her lover, pur- 
sued them, and found them at the Hen and 
Chickens, Birmingham ; when, having procured a 
constable, they forced open the room, on which 
Griffin fired at the assailants, and wounded King 
in the jaw so severely, that for some days his life 
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was despaired of. For this act. Griffin was com- 
mitted to Warwick Gaol, and while there, was acci- 
dentally identified as the person, who, at New- 
market, had personated the sham Duke of Or- 
mond, and committed numerous other frauds. 

His prosecutors selected a capital charge, and 
he was indicted and tried at the Warwick assizes 
in 1792, for feloniously forging (in the co. of 
Warwick), and uttering, a bill of exchange, 
purporting to be drawn by the Earl of Tan- 
kerville, upon Messrs. Coutts and Co., bankers, 
London, requiring them to pay to Lord Massey, 
or bearer, £1449, with intent to defraud Charles 
Green, and his co-partner Robert Willerton.^ Mr. 
Green deposed, that he was a jeweller, in partner- 
ship with Mr. Willerton, living in Bond Street ; 
on the 16th of March, 1791, the prisoner came to 
their shop, appeared grand, and desired several 
articles of jewellery might be sent to his apart- 
ments^ 3(5y St. James's Place, leaving at the same 
time a copper-plate card, with his assumed name 
of Lord Massey upon it About four in the after- 
noon, Mr. Green went to the house, and was 
ushered up stairs into the dining-room by a servant 
in livery ; he there saw the prisoner, and had a short 
conversation, when the servant announced the 
arrival of Dr. Hunter, and he was requested to 
tfithdraw. A few minutes after the doctor's depar- 
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ture, the prisoner looked at the goods Mr. Green 
had brought, and purchased a pair of diamond ear- 
ringSy a gold watch set with diamonds, a chain, and 
other articles, and gave him a draft for £760, signed 
Lord Tankerville, and payable to Lord Massey. 
The note was refused as a forgery; and Mr. Green 
returned to the prisoner's house, but he was 
gone. 

The jury having declared him guilty, he was 
hanged at Warwick ; being then only twenty-five 
years of age. 

As a specimen of his poetical talents, the follow- 
ing verses were found in his cell after his execu- 
tion : — 

" Shall he ignobly in a rope expire, 
Whose hand can wake to ecstacy the lyre ? 
Shall he be branded with the mob^s hard curse, 
Who oft hath pour'd the sweetly vary'd verse ? 
Whose manly Muse, indignant of control, 
Can wake such notes as harrow up the soul? 
Or paint, with social sympathy imprest. 
The raptVous anguish of a lover^s breast ? 
Tes, say, shall one, endowed with gifts like these, 
Wit, sense, good humour, elegance, and ease, 
For erring once amidst the storms of strife, 
Be rudely blotted from the book of life? 

Tho^. Justice, leaning from her seat sublime, 
Demands a due atonement for each crime, 
Yet doom me not to mingle with the dead, 
With all my imperfections on my head ; 
Let me to earth^s extremest verge be driven, 
That penitence may smooth my way to Heaven: 
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Ah 1 no, what solace can existence give 
To one condemned in in£uny to live 
Who, scom*d by others — of himself asham*d, 
Is shunn'd, and spoke of — only to be blam'd. 

When truth and virtue from the breast depart, 
The clouds of soirow gather round the heart ; 
And keen remorse, wherever we chance to stray, . 
Becomes the sole companion of our way. 

Yet, tho* degraded to a state like this. 
And Veft of social and domestic bliss, 
If doomed to visit that opprobrious land, 
Where impious exiles form a desperate band, 
Some sober scheme Fll studiously enforce, 
And, self-repenting, tread in virtue's course ; 
A little useful seminary found, 
And spread the flame of reformation round ; 
Instruct the offspring of ill-fated hinds, 
And sow the seeds of wisdom in their minds : 
Teach them to teem with S3rmpathetic thoughts. 
And weep in pity o*er another's faults ; 
Till wak'd to prudence by their parents' shame, 
They grow ambitious of a virtuous name. 

But, ah I what favour can I hope to find ? 
No glimpse of pardon dawns upon my mind ! 
Fate calls my trembling spirit to the skies. 
And ignominious death must seal mine eyes ! 

To Thee, great God, whose piercing eye can dart 
Through the dark windings of the human heart. 

To Thee I pour tny supplicating cries 

For Thou art, yet^ as merciful as wise ; 

Oh 1 deign from Thy ethereal throne to hear 

The invocation of a soul sincere : 

And, since Thy goodness has aUowM me time* 

To see my error, and r^ent my crime. 

Oh! grant an earnest of eternal day. 

Nor cast Thy prostrate penitent away ! *' 
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The Leicester landlord's daughter was incon- 
solable ; she became religious ; she first attached 
herself to a Methodist congregation, and eventually 
joined the Society of Friends. She altogether 
rejected the further advances of King, refusing 
to marry a man who had been instrumental in 
bringing her favoured lover to so untimely an end. 



END OF VOL. I. 
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Now ready, in 3 vols., with fine Portraits, 42s., 

LIFE OF MARIE DE MEDICIS, 

QUEEN OF HENEY IV., AND BEGENT UNDER LOUIS Xni. 

By Miss Paedoe. 

" A fascinating book. The history of such a woman as the 
beautiful, iinpulsiye, earnest, and afilectionate Marie de Medicis 
could only be done justice to by a female pen, impelled by all 
the sympathies of womanhood, but strengthened by an eru- 
dition by which it is not in every case accompanied. In Miss 
Pardoe the unfortunate Queen has found both these requisites, 
and the result has been a biography combining the attractive- 
ness of romance with the reliableness of history, and which, 
taking a place midway between the * frescoed galleries' of 
Thieny, and the 'philosophic watch-tower of Guizot,* has all 
the pictorial brilliancy of the one, with much of the reflective 
speculation of the other.** — Daily News, 

" A work of high literary and historical merit. Rarely have 
the strange vicissitudes of romance been more intimately blended 
with the facts of real history than in the life of Marie de 
Medicis; nur has the difficult probleni of combining with the 
fidelity of biography the graphic power of dramatic delineation 
been often more successmlly solved than by the talented au- 
thor of the volumes before us. As a personal narrative. Miss 
Pardoe's admirable biography possesses the most absorbing and 
constantly sustained interest; as a historical record of the events 
of which it treats, its merit is of no ordinary description. 
Throughout, the work is characterized by a careiulness of re- 
search, a fidelity to truth, and a high purity of tone, which 
entitle Miss Pardoe to take rank among the most successful 
writers of history." — John BuU. 

^* A life more dramatic than that of Marie de 'Medicis has 
seldom been written; one more imperially tragic, never. The 
period of French history chosen by Miss Pardoe is rich in all 
manner of associations, and brings together the loftiest names 
and most interesting events of a stirring and dazzling epoch. She 
has been, moreover, exceedingly fortunate in her materials. A 
manuscript of the Commandeur de Kambure, Gentleman of the 
Bedchamber under the Kings Henry lY., Louis XIII., and 
Louis XIV., consisting of the memoirs of the writer, with all 
the most memorable events which took place during the reigns of 
those three Majesties, from the vear 1594 to that of 1660, was 
placed at her disposal by M. de la t^lane. Member of the Institut 
Koyal de la France. This valuable record is very voluminous, 
and throws a flood of light on every transaction. Of this impor- 
tant document ample use has been judiciously made by Miss 
Pardoe; and her narrative, accordingly, has a fulness and parti- 
cularity possessed by none other, and which adds to the dramatic 
interest of the subject. The work is yery elegantly written, and 
win be read with delight. It forms anothtar monument to the 
worthiness of female intellect in the age we live in. — lUuatrated 
fi^ewt, 
CoLBUEN & Co , PuBLiSHEES, 13, Great Marlborough St, 



THE NEW WOBK ON NEPAUL. 

Now ready, in 2 vols., post 8vo., 21s. bound, 

NABRATrVTE OF 

FIVE YEARS' RESIDENCE AT NEPAUI.. 

By Captain Thomas Smith, 
Assistant Politigajl-Bssidbnt at Nepaul, fsom 1841 to 1845. 

** Few Englishmen possess any acquaintance with the charac- 
teristics of Nepaul, its people, its resources, topography, &c. To 
supply this deficiency, Capt Smith, who commanded the escort 
of the Political Resident at Khatmandoo, and acted as his assist- 
ant, has written these volumes. The greatest praise is due to Capt, 
Smith for the pains he has taken to put togemer the results of hia 
diligent research. No one need go elsewhere for information 
about Nepaul; he will find it all arranged in this interesting woric 
with perspicuity and completeness. It will henceforth, be the 
standard work on NepauL Capt. Smith's narrative of his per- 
sonal adventures is most exciting. Not less attractive is his account 
of the wild sports of Nepaul, in which he was a distinguished actor. 
The work also includes a fall account of the Embassay of Jung 
Bahadoor down to his return to Nepaul." — United Service Gazette, 

*^ A very interesting and valuable work, containing accounts 
of Nepaul, its climate and productions, its animals, its inhabi- 
tants, and its history. The history of the Nepaulese princes, 
who visited London in 1850, is very interesting." — Sun, 



Also just published, in 2 vols., 21s. 
HISTOBY OF THE 

BRITISH CONQUESTS IN INDIA. 

By Hobace St. John. 

** As a full presentation of the Indian question on one side— a 
defence of the course of English extension in Hindustan — ^Mr. St. 
John*s book may be advantageously consulted by all who wish to 
be informed on a subject which is about to engage the most serious 
attention of statesmen and public writers. The style is graphic 
and spirited. The facts are well related and artistically grouped. 
The narrative is always readable and interesting." — Athenaum, 

*^An interesting, concise, honest, and intelligent histoiy." — 
United Service Gazette, 

* 
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NEW EDITION OF THE LI7ES OF THE ttUEENS. 

Now complete, in Eight Octavo Volumes (comprising from 600 to 700 pages), price 42. 4b., 

elegantly hound, 



LIVES 



OF THE 



QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 

BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 

A New, Bevised, and Cheaper Edition^ 
EMBELLISHED WITH POETEAITS OF EVEET QUEEK 

BEAUTIFULLY ENOBAVED FROM THE MOST AUTHBNTIG SOURCES. 



In announcing the puhlication of the new, revised, and greatly 
augmented Edition of this important and interesting work, whicn 
has heen considered unique in biographical literature, the publishers 
beg to direct attention to the foUowing extract from the author's 

Er^ace : — '^ A revised edition of the ^ Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
md,' embodying the important collections which have been brought 
to light since the appearance of earlier impressions, is now offered 
to the world, embelfished with Portraits of every Queen, from au- 
thentic and property verified sources. The series, commencing 
with the consort of William the Conqueror, occupies that most inte- 
resting and important period of our national chronology, from the death 
of the last monarch of the Anglo-Saxon line, Edward the Confessor, to 
the demise of the last sovereign of the royal house of Stuart, Queen 
Anne, and comprises therein thirty queens who have worn the crown- 
matrimonial, and four the regal diadem of this realm. We have related 
the parentage of every queen, described her education, traced the in- 
fluence of family connexions and national habits on her conduct, both 
public and private, and given a concise outline of the domestic, as well 
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as the general history of her timesy and its effects on her character^ 
and we have done so with singleness of heart, imhiassed by selfish 
interests or narrow views* Sneh as they were in life we have endes- 
▼otired to portray them, hoth in good and ill, without reg^ard to any 
other conaderations than the development of \h» facta. Their sayings, 
their doings, their manners, their costume, will be found faithfully 
chronicled in this work, which also includes the most interesting' of 
their letters. The hope that the ^ Lives of the Queens of £iigland' 
might be regarded as a national work, honourable to the female 
character, and generally useful to society, has encouraged ua to the 
completion of the task." 

OPINIONS OP TBB PRESS. 

" These Yoliimes have the fiisdnation of romance united to the integrity of faistofy. 
The work is written by a hidj of consideniUe learning, indefatigable industry, and carefiil 
judgment. All these qualifications for a biographer and an historian she has brought to 
bear apon the subject of her volumes, and from them has resulted a uarratiTe interest 
to all, and more particularly interesting to that portion of the community to whom the 
more refined reseiyrches of literature afford pleasure and instruction. The whole woA 
ihoukL be read, and no doubt will be read, by all who are anxious for information.- It is a 
hidd arrangement of fiuts, derived from authentic sources, exhibiting a combinatian of 
industry, learning, judgment, and impartiality, not often met inth in biographezs d 
crowned heads." — Times. 

" A remarkable and truly great historical work. In tins series of biographies, fai wiiich 
the severe truth of history takes almost the wildness of romance, it is the wngnUr merit 
of Miss Strickland that her research has enabled her to throw new light on many doubtful 
passages, to bring forth finesh fusts, and to render every portion of our annals which she 
has described an interesting and valuable study. She has given a most valuable contribn. 
tioD to the Ustory of KnghiWI, and we have no heintation in aflBrming that no one can be 
■aid to poness an aoeonte knowledge of the bjstoiy of the country who has not studied 
tUi truly natiooal work, wluah, in this new edition, has received all the aids that fortiier 
iwearoh on the partof the aiDtbor, and of embeUishmtnt on the part of the publishers, could 
tnd to make it atiQ more vakiaUe, and atiU more attractive, than it had been in iti ori- 
1^ £Km.**--*ifonijiv HmvUU 

" Amort valuable and entertainiBg work. There is certainly no Udy of our day who 
has de?oted her pen to so beneficial a purpose as SfisaStriekland. Nor is there any other 
whose yntkA posseas a deeper or more enduring interest. Miss Strickland is to ov mind 
the first literary lady of the age.*'— ifomir^ Chroniida, 

" We must pronounce lifiss StricUaod beyond all comparison the most entertaining 
historian in the Engtish language. She is certainly a woman of powerful and active mind, 
as wen as of scrupulous justice and honesty of purpose.*'— ifomin^ Post 

" l&fiss StricUand has made a very judicious use of many authentic MS. authorities not 
previously collected, and the result is a most interesting addition to our biographical 
Kbrary."— Quorfer^ Reoiem. 

^ A valuable contribution to historical knowledge. It contains a mass of every kind of 
hiitorieal matter of interest, which industry and research could collect We have derived 
mudi entertunment and instruction firom the work."— il^ftencmm* 
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BURKE^S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE, 

FOB 1852, 

NEW EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED THROUGHOUT 

FROM THE PERSONAL COMMUNICATIONS OF 

THE NOBILITY, &g. 

With the ABMS (1500 in number) accorately engraved, and incorporated with the Text. 
Now ready, in 1 VoL (camprising as mnch laatter as twenty ordhiaty voltUQMs), 38s. bound. 



The following is a List of the Principal Contents of this Standard Work :-» 

V. The Sphritnal Lords. 

VI. Foreien Noblemen, subjects by birth 
of the British Crown. 

Vn. Peerages daimed. 
yVL Surnames of Peers and Peeresses, 
with Heirs Apparent and Presumptiye. 

IX Courtesy titles of Eldest Sons. 

X Peerages of the Three Kingdoms in 
order of Precedenoe. 

XI. Baronets in order of Precedence. 

XH. Privy Councillors of England and 
Ireland. 

Xin. Daughters of Peers married to 
Commoners. 

XIV. All ¥rb OitDSfis of EnteBr- 
BOODu with ereiy Knight and all the Knif^ts 
Bachelors. 

XV. Mottoes translated, with poetical 
illustrations. 



I. A full and interesting history of each 
order of the En^^h Nobpity, showing its 
origin, rise, titles, immtmities, nriyileges, &c. 

n. A complete Memoir of tne Queen and 
Royal Family, forming a brief genealogioal 
History of the Sovereign of this country, and 
dedudng the descent of the Plantagenets, 
Tudors, Stuarts, and Gudphs, through their 
varicms rainifications. To ibis section is 
appended a list of those.Peers who inherit 
the distinguished honour of Quartering the 
Royal Arms of Plantagenet. 

III. An Authentic table of Precedence. 

IV. A perfect History of All the 
Pb£BS and Babonets, with the fhllest 
details of their ancestors and descendants, 
and partioulars respecting erenr collateral 
member of each fiemiily, and all intermar- 
riages, &c. 



" The most complete, the most oontenient, and the cheapest work of the kiiid ever givea 
to the public.**-- iSiufi. 

" The best genealogy and heraUBe dictioiuury of the Peerage and Baronetage, and the 
first authority on all questions affecting the aristocraey."*— 6fe6e. 

** For the amasing quantity of personal and family histery, admirable arrangoneat of 
detuls, and accoracy of information, this gonealo^cal and henddio dictionary is without a 
rival It is now the standard and acknowledged book of teferenM upon aQ questions 
touching pedigree, and direct or collateral affinity with the titled aristocracy. The lineage 
of each distinguished house is deduced through all t^e various ramifications. Every 
eoUatteal biaoob, however remotely connected, is introdnoed; and the allianoes are so 
carefiilly inserted, as to show, In in instances, the connezum which so intimately ezlite 
between the titied snd untiUed aristocracy. We have also much most entertahiing 
Usiorical matter, and many veiy curioos and interesting £umly traditions. The work is, 
in fact, a oompiete cydopsBdia of the whole titled daasea of the empire, snppilyiag all the 
information that can possibly be desired on the subject."— Jfomifi^ iVif. 

(( The * Peerage' and the * Landed Gentry* of Mr. Burke are two works of pobljo utility^ 

constant^ referred to by aU classes of «edety, and rarely opened without being found to 
supply the infbnnaticii sought. They are aocesabns of value to our books of reference, and 
few who write or talk much about Eng^h Peers and En|^ Landed Gkniiy, can well be 
looked on as safe authorities without a knowledge of the eotrteots of Mr. Burke'e caiefal 
compilations.**— ileAefUBinn. 
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BURKE'S HISTORY OF THE lANDED GENTRY, 

FOB 1852. 
fSL <!ErnuBlogt(al iDtttfonars 

OP THE WHOLE OF THE UNTITLED ARISTOCRACY OP 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND : 
Comprisiiig F^rticiilan of 100,000 Ihdinduals coimected with them. 

In 2 Yolnmes, royal 8to, indading the Supplement, beantifnlly printed in double 
colnmns, compriuDg more matter than 80 ordinaiy volumes, 
price only 22. 2b., elegantly bonnd, 

WITH A SEPARATE INDEX, GRATIS. 

COXTAmMO BEFSSENCES TO THB NAMES OF EYEST PXBSON MSNnOHXIK 



The Landed Gentry of Engbnd are so closely connected with the stirring records of its 
erentfiil hittmry, that some aoqnamtanoe with them is a matter of necessity with the l^s- 
lator, the lawyer, the historical stodent, tHe speculator in politics, and the curious in topo- 
graphical and antiquarian lore ; and even the very spirit of ordinaiy curiosity will prompt 
to a desue to trace the origin and progress of those families whose influence pervades the 
towns and villages of our land. This work furnishes such a mass of authentic inftnnstiaa 
in regard to all the principal fiunilies in the kingdom as has never heforeheenattsmpbed to 
he hnmght together. It reUtes to the untitled fiunifies of rank, as the " Peerage and 
Baronetage'* does to the titled, and forms, in £fust, a peerage of the untitled aristocracy. 
It emhraces the whole of the landed interest, and is indispensable to the library of every 
gentleman. The great cost attending the production of this National Work, the first of its 
kind, induces the publisher to hope that the heads of all £Eunilies recorded in its pages wiQ 
supply themselves with copies. 






" A work of this kmd is of a national value. Its utility is not merely temporarv, but it 
will exist and be acknowledged as long as tiie families whose names and genealogies are 
recorded in it continue to form an integral portion of the English constitution As a cor- 
rect record of descent, no fanuljr shoula be without it The untitied aristocracy have in 
this fireat work as perfect a dictionary of then: geneiUoacal history, family connexions, and 
heraklie rights, as the peerage and bluroneti^ It iriU be an enduring and trustworthy 
record.'*— Iformin^ PotL 

"A work m which every gentieman will find a domestic interest, as it contains the 
fUlest account of every known famih* in the United Kingdom. It is a dictionary of all 
names, families, and their origin,^^every man^s neighbour and friend, if not of his own 
rektives and immediate connexions. It cannot fail to be of the greatest utiiitsr to profes- 
sional men in their researches respecting the members of different families, heirs to pro- 
perty, &c Indeed, it wiQ become as necessary as a Durectory in every ofiSce.*'— jS«r« 
Messenger. 
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DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE 

OP 

JOHN EVELYN, F.R.S., 

Author of " Sylva," &c. 

A NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, WITH 
NUMEROUS ADDITIONAL NOTES. 

UNIFORM WITH THE NEW EDITION OP PEFSTS' DUBT. 
In 4 vols., post Syo, price 10s. 6d. each, with lUastratlons. 

N.B.— The First Two Volumes, comprising " The Diary," are now ready. 



The Diary and Correspondence of John Evelyn has long been regarded as an 
invaluable record of opinions and events, as well as the most interesting expo- 
sition we possess of the manners, taste, leamiog, and religion of this country, 
during the latter half of the seventeenth century. The Diary comprises obser- 
vations on the politics, literature, and science of his age, during his travels in 
France and Italy ; his residence in England towards the latter part of the 
Protectorate, and his connexion with the Courts of Charles n and the two 
subsequent reigns, interspersed with a vast number of original anecdotes of the 
most celebrated persons of that period. To the Diary is subjoined the Cor- 
respondence of Evelyn with many of his distinguished contemporaries; also 
Original Letters from Sir Edward Nicholas, private secretary to King Charles I., 
during some important periods of that reign, with the Sing's answers; and 
numerous letters from Sir Edward Hyde (Lord Clarendon) to Sir Edward 
Nicholas, and to Sir Richard Brown, Ambassador to France, during the exile 
of the British Court. 

A New Edition of this interesting work having been long demanded, the 
greatest pains have been taken to render it as complete as possible, by a careful 
re-examination of the original Manuscript, and by illustrating it with such 
annotations as will make the reader more conversant with the numerous sub- 
jects referred to by the Diarist. 

*^lt has been justly observed that as long as Virtue and Science hold their 
abode in this island, the memory of Evdyn will be held in the utmost venera- 
tion. Indeed, no change of fiishion, no alteration of taste, no revolution of 
science, have impaired, or can impair, his celebrity. The youth who looks 
forward to an inheritance which he is under no temptation to increase, will do 
well to bear the example of Evelyn in his mind, as containing nothing but what 
is imitable, and nothing but what is good. All persons, indeed, may find in 
his character something for imitation, but for an English gentleman he is the 
perfect model.**— Quartering Beview. 
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LIVES OF THE PRIKCESSES OF EKGIAO. 

By MBS EVEBETT GREEN, 
EDITOB OF THE «aBTTEB8 OF BOTAL AND ILLUSTBIOUS LADIES." 
4 ToU., post 8yo, with Oliistratioiis, lOs. 6d. each, bound. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

"Amostagreeible book. The rathore>a, alreadj ^yonntbly known to the learned 
world by her exoellflnt coUectkai of 'Letters of Bojal and Slnstrioos Ladies," has 
executed her ttfk with great skill and fidelity. Every psge displays careful research 
and aocnracy. There is a graoefnl combination of sound, historical erudition, with an air 
of romance and adventoie that Is highly pleasing, and renders the work at onoe an agreeable 
companion of the boudoir, and a valuable addition to the hi^orical library. Mrs. Green 
has entered upon an untrodden path, and gives to her biographies an air of freshness and 
novelty very alluring. The first two volumes (including the Lives of twenty-five Princesses) 
carry us firom the daughters of the Conqueror to the £Eunily of Edward L — a highly inte> 
resting period, replete with carious illustrations of the genius and mamurs of the Middle 
Ages. Such works, from the truthfulness of thnr spirit, fruniah a more lively pietore of 
the times than even the graphio, though delusive, pomnl of Scott and Jarae8."*-B!r<toiM*a. 

** The vast utiUty of the task undertaken by the gifted author of this interesting hook 
can only be equalled by the skiU, ingenuity, and research di^|^yed in its accomplishment. 
The fidd Mrs: Green has selected Is an untrodden one. Mrs. Green, on giving to the world 
a work which will enable us to arrive at a correct idea of the private histories and personal 
ehaimcters of the royal ladies of England, has done sufficient to entitle her to the respect 
and gratitude of the country. The labour of her task was ejueedingly great, involviiig 
reaearohMt not only into English records and chronicles, but into those of almost every 
civilised country in Europe. The style of Mrs. Green is admirable. She has a fine per*- 
ception of character and manners, a penetrating spirit of observation, and singular exactness 
of judgment. The memoirs are richly fraught with the sprit of romantic adventure."^ 
Morning Pott, 

"This work is a worthy companion to A^ss Strickland's admirable * Queens of 
Enj^and.* In one respect the suljject-matter of these volumes is more interesting, because 
it is more diversified than that of the * Queens of England.* That celebrated work, although 
its heroines were, for the most part, foreign Princesses, related almost entirely to the his- 
tory of this country. The Princesses of England, on the contrary, are themselves English, 
but their lives are nearly all connected with foreign nations. Their biographies, conse- 
quently, a£Ebrd us a glimpse of the manners and customs of the chief European 
kingdoms, a circumstance which not only gives to the work the charm of vfuriety, but 
which is likely to render it peculiarly usefiiil to the general reader, as it links together by 
association the contemporaneous history of various nations. The histories are related 
with an earnest simplicity and copious explioitness. The reader is informed without 
being wearied, ^nd alternately enlivened by some spirited description, or touched by 
some pathetic or tender episode. We cordially commend Mrs. Everett Green's productioii 
to general attention ; it is (necessarily) as useful ss history, and fully as eptertainiog as 
romance." — Sun, 



mSTOBY Am> BIOGRAPHY. 



THE LIFE AND REIGN OF CHARLES L 

By L DISRAELL 

A NEW EDITION. REVISED BY THE AUTHOR, AND EDITED 
BY HIS SON, THE BT. HON. B. DISRAELI, M.P. 

^ 2 toIb., 8to, ndiform with the ** Cuiiositiefl of Literature," 28b. boHnd. 

'* By far the most important work on the important age of Charles I. that 
modem times have proattced."-<-Qt<arteri^ Eeview, 



MEMOIRS OF HORACE WALPOLE 

AKD HIS COSTEMPORARIES, 

INCLX7DING NUMEROUS OBIOINAL LETTERS, CHIEFLT FROM STRAWBBBBT HELL. 

ELIOT WARBURTON, ESa 

2 Tols. Syo, with Portraits, 28s. hound. 

Perhaps no name of modern times is productive of so many pleasant 
associations as that of ** Horace Walpole,'* and certainly no name was ever 
more intimatel}^ connected with so many different subjects of importance 
in connexion with Literature, Art, Fashion^ and Politics. The position of 
various members of his family connecting Horace Walpole with the Cabi- 
net, the Court, and the Legislature — his own intercourse with those cha- 
racters who became remtrkable for brilliant social and intellectual quali- 
ties—and his reputation as a Wit, a Scholar, and a Virtuoso, cannot fail to 
render his Memoirs equally amusing and instructive. They nearly com- 
plete the chain of mixed personal, political, and literary history, commenc- 
ing with " Evelyn" and " Pepys," carried forward by ** Swift's Journal and 
Correspondence," and ending almost in our own day with the histories of 
Mr. Macaulay and Lord Mahon. 

** These Memoirs form a necessary addition to the library of every English 
gentleman. Besides its historical yalue, which is yery considerable, the work 
cannot be estimated too highly as a book of mere amusement." — Standard. 



MADAME PULSZKY'S MEMOIRS. 

Comprising Full and Interesting Details of 

THE LATE EVENTS IN HUNGARY. 

With an Historical Introduction by FRAI^CIS PULSZKY, late Under- 
Secretary of State to Ferdinand, Emperor of Austria and 
King of Hungary. 2 vols., post 8vo, 21s. bound. 



THE DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 

EARLS OF CLARENDON AND ROCHESTER; 

Comprising important Particulars of the BeTolution, Ac. 

Published fromthe Original M8S. With Notes. 2 yds., with fine Portraits 

and Plates, bound, It lis. 6d. 
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COLBUBN AND CO.'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



EURO'S DICTIONARY OP THE 

EXTINCT, DORMANT, & ABEYANT PEERAGES 

OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 

BMatifiiDj printed, in 1 toL 8vo, containing 800 donbld-colomn pages, 218. bound. 

lUs work, lonned on a plan precisely similar to that of Me, Barkers popdlar Dictiooaiy 
of tbo present Peeraee and Baronetage, comprises those peerages whidi have been sua- 
pended or extingoisbM since the Oonqnest, particalarising the members of each fiunilj in 
each generation, and brinnng the lineage, in all jMssible cases, through either odUaterals or 
ftauues, down to ezistine nooses. It oomiects, in many instances, the new with tiw aid 
nobiBty, and it will in au cases show the cause which nas influenced the revival of n& 
eztinet di^ty in a new creation. It should be particularly noticed, that this new vrork 
appertuns nearly as much to extant as to extmct persons of distinction; for though 
dignities pass away, it rarely occurs that whole £unilies do. 



CONT 

1. Peerages of England extinct by failure of 

issne, atUundo', Ac, alphabetically, ac- 
OGfding to Snmames. 

2. Baiomes by Writ— England— iu abey- 

ance, and still vested probably in exist- 
ing heirs. 

8. Extinct and Abeyant Peentges of Eng- 
land, according to titles. 

i. Charten of Freedom— Magna Charta— 
Charter of Forests. 

6. BbQ of Battel Abbey. 



ENTS. 

6. Peerages of Ireland, extinct by failnxv of 

issue, attunder, &&, alphabetical^, 
aocordiii£ to Surnames. 

7. Baronies by Writ — ^Ireland — in abeiy- 

ance. 

8. Peerages of Irehmd, extinct and abey- 

ant, alphabetically, according to Titk& 

9. Peerages of Scotland, extinct by fiuhue 

of issue, attainder, &c., alphabeticaUj, 
acoordxDg to Surnames. 
10. Extinct Peerages of Scotland, alpha- 
beticall j| according to Titles. 



MEMOIRS OF SCIPIO DE RICCI, 

LATB BISHOP OF PISTOIA AND PBATO; 

BEFORMER OP CATHOLICISM IN TUSCANY. 

Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 12s. bound. 

The leading feature of this important work is its application to the great question now 
at issne between our Protestant and Catholic fellow-subjects. It contains a complete 
ao^Mf^ofthe Bomish Church Establishment during the eighteenth century, and of the 
abuses of the Jesuits throughout the greater part of Europe. Many particulars of the 
most thrilling kind are brought to light. 



MADAME CAMPAFS MEMOIRS 

OF THE COURT OP MARIE ANTOmETTE. 

Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, price only 128.— The same in French, 7s. 

•* We have seldom perused so entertaining a work. It is as a mirror of the most splen- 
did Court in Europe, at a time when the monarchy had not been shorn of any of its beams, 
that it is particularly worthy of attention."— C%ro»ic&. 



LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN LOCKE. 



By LORD KING. 2to18. 16s. 



mSTOBY AND BIOGBAPHY. g 



HISTORIC SCENES. 

By AGNES STRICKLAND. 

Author of " liyes of the Queens of England," &c. 1 yoI., post Sro, elegantly 

hound, with Fortiait of the Author, IDs. 6d. 

'* This attraetiYO volume is replete with interest. Like Miss Strickland's former works, 
it wHI be found, we doubt not, in the hands of youthfal branches of a funilj, as well as 
in those of their parents, to all and each of whom it cannot fail to be alike amusing and 
instmctiTe.*' — Britannia. 



LEHERS OF ROYII AND ILLUSTRIOUS LADIES 

OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

Now first published from the Originals, with Historical Notices. 

By MRS. EVERETT GREEN, 

Author of " Lives of the Princesses of England." 
Cheaper Edition, 3 vols., with Facsimile Autographs, &c., 15s. hound. 



GENEEAl PEPFS NAERATIVE 

OF THE WAR IN ITALY, 

FROM 1847 to 1850; INCLUDING THE SIEGE OP VENICE. 

Now first published fh>m the original Italian Manuscript. 
Cheaper Edition, 2 vols., post 8vo, 12s. bound. 
'*We predict that posterity will accept General Pepe as the historian of the great 
Italian movement of the nineteenth centuiy. His work is worthy of all conunenda- 
Uon."— Standard. 

KEY. R. MILMAFS LIFE OF TASSO. 

2 vols., post 8yo, 21s. bound. 

"Mr. MUman^s book has considerable merit. He has eyidently, in his interesting 
biography of Tasso, undertaken a labour of love. His diligence has been great, his ma- 
terials are copious and well-arranged, and his sketches of the poet's contemporaries form 
agreeable episodes in the narrative of Tasso's works and iroeB.* -^Edinburgh Review. 



MEMOIRS AHD CORRESPONDENCE OF 

SIR ROBERT MURRAY KEITH, K.B., 

Minister Plenipotentiary at the Courts of Dresden^ Copenhagen^ and Vienna^ 
from 1769 to 1793 ; unth Biographical Memoirs of 

QUEEN CAROLINE MATILDA, SISTER OP GEORGE IIL 

2 vols., post 870, with Portraits, 21s. bound. 

" A large portion of this important and highly interesting work consists of letters, that 
we venture to say will bear a comparison for sterlinff wit, lively humour, entertaining gossip, 
|iqaant personal anecdotes, and brilhantpictures of social life, in its highest phases, m>Ui at 
Dome and abroad, with those of Horace Walpole himself.** — Court JotarnaL 
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HISTOBY AND BIOOBAFHT. n 



HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS: 

WTLOU THE OOKVENTIOK PARLIAMENT OF 1688.9, TO THE PASSIKO OF 

THE REFORM BILL IN 1882. 

IBy WM. CHAKLES TOWNSEND, ESQ., M.A. 2 toIb. 8to, 12g. bound. 

*' We have her« a ooU«otion of biographical notices of all tbo Speakers who have presided 
diuring the hundred and forty-fonr years abore defined, and of several Members of Parlia- 
ment the most distmgnished in that period. Much nsefnl and corions information is scat- 
tered thronghont the Tolnmes.'*— Quor^^ 12091010. 

DIARY AND MEMOIRS OF SOPHIA DOROTHEA, 

CONSORT OF GEORGE I. . 

Now first published firom the Ori^faials. 
Cheaper Edition, 2 vols., 8to, with Portrait, 12s. bound. 

*< A book of marveUoos revelations, establishing bejond all doubt the perfect innocence 
of the beautiful, highly-gifted, and inhumanly-treated Sophia ]>orotiiea.*'— JVoooif and 
JHUitary Crozette, 

LETTERS OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

Illustrative of Her Personal History. 
Edited, with an Historical Introduction and Notes, 

By AGNES STRICKLAND. 

Cheaper Edition, with numerous Additions, uniform with Miss Strickland's *' Lives of the 
Queens of England.** 2 vols., post 8vo, with Portrait, &c., 12s. bound. 

*' The best collection of authentic memorials relative to the Queen of Scots that has 
ever appeared." — Morning Chronicle* 



MEMOIRS OF MADEMOISELLE DE MONTPENSIER 

Written by HERSELF. 8 vols., post 8vd, witii Portrut. 

" One of the most delightfhl and deeply-hiteresting works we have read for a long 
time." — Weekly Chronicle, 

LADY BLESSINOTON'S JOONAL 

OF 

HER CONVERSATIONS WITH LORD BYRON. 

Cheaper Edition, in 8vo, embellished with 
Portndts of Lady Blessbgton and Lord Byron, jfrice only 7s. bound. 

" The best thine that has been written on Lord Byron.*'--i%70C(a^pr< 
** UniversaUy admowledged to be delightfuL"— ^flAsfumm. 



ADVENTURES OF A SOLDIER, 

Being the Memoirs of EDWARD COSTEIiLO, of the Rifle Brigade, late 

Captain in the British Legion $ 

Comprising Narratires of the Campaigqa in the Peninsula under the 
Duke of Wellington, and the Civil War in Spaiiu 

New and Cheaper Edition, with Portrait of the Author, 58. bound. 
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ANECDOTES OF THE ARISTOCRACY, 

JLND 

EPISODES IN ANCESTRAL STORY. 

By J. BEBNARD BURKE, Esq., 

Author of " The Histoyof the Landed Gentiy,** *' The Peerage and Baronetage,** &c 

SiooND AND Ghbapbb EDmov, 2 vols., post 8vo, 2l8. bound. 

" Mr. Bnrke haa here g^ven na the most cnrioos incidents, the most stirring tales, and 
the moat remarkable circnmstances connected with the hirtories, pnbtic and pnvate, of our 
noble hooaea and aristocratic families, and has put them into a shape which will picaci f e 
them in the library, and render them the fayonrite stad^ of those who are interested in 
the romance of real life. These stories, with all the reahty of established &«t, read inth 
as mnch spirit as the tales of Boccado, and are as fall of strange matter for reflectian and 
amacemcnt."— .Sn^onniia. 

** We cannot estimate too highly the interest of Mr. Bnrke*s entertaining and inatmctiyv 
work. For liie cnriooa natore of the details, the eztraordinanr anecdotes related, the 
strange scenes described, it would be difficult to find a parallel ror it. It will be read bj 
•Teiy one."— Siunda^ Timet, 

ROMAITTIC RECORDS OF DISTINGUISHED 

FAMILIES. 

BBINQ THB SBOOND 8BSIES OF <* ANECDOTES OF THE ABISTOCBACY." 

By J. B. BURKE, Esq. 

2 vols., post 870, 21s. bound. 

'* From the copious materials afforded by the history of the Endish Aristocracy, Mr. 
Bnrke has made another and a most happ7 selection, adding a second ^wing to his interest- 
ing piotnre-gidlery. Some of the most striking incidents on record in the annals of higii 
KM. noble umilies are here presented to yiew."-WoAfi BuU, 



MR. DISRAEirS CONINGSBY. 

Cheap Standard Edition, with a New Fbeface. 

In 1 Yol, with Portrait, 68. bound. 

" We are glad to see that the finest work of Disraeli has been sent out m the same shape 
as those of Dicken/i, Bulwer, and other of our best noyeUsts, at such a price as to place 
them within the reach of the most moderate means. * Coningsby* has passea from the popu- 
larity of a season to an endurine reputation as a standard work, ft is a yaluable contri- 
bution to popular literature.**— TTedMy Chronicle, 

WORKS OF LADY MORGAN. 

1. WOMAN AND HER MASTER. A History of the Female 

Sex from the earliest Period. 2 vols., 12s. 

2. THE BOOK OF THE BOUDOIR. 2 vols., 10s. 

3. LIFE AND TIMES OF SALVATOR ROSA. 2 vols., I2s. 

4. THE O'BRIENS AND THE OTLAHERTYS. 4 vols., 14s. 



VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 13 

JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE, ' 

A fiiTTi>T^T^ C^prwing the Narratiye of 

^ THREE YEARS' CAPTIVITY IN JAPAN- 

^W^ith an Acoonnt of British Commerciiil Intercourse with that cJiintry 

By CAPTAIN GOLOWNIN. 
*« XT 1. ^^ "^ Cmapre EDmow. 2 vols, post 8ro, 16s. bound. 

NABBATIVE OP THE 

TEN YEARS' VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY ROUND 

THE WORLD 

ADVENTURES IN GEORGIA, CIROASSIA, & RUSSIA. 

-By IJeuteaiant-Colonel G. POULETT CAMERON, CS^ K.T.S, 4& 

2 vols., post 8vo, bonnd, ISs. 

NARRATIVE OF A TWO YEARS^ RESIDENCE AT 

NINEVEH; 

AND TRAVELS IN MESOPOTAMIA, ASSYRIA, AND SYRIA, 

With Remarks on the Chaldeans, Nestorians, Yezidees, &c. 
By the Rey. J. P. FLETCHER. Two vols., post 8vo, 21s. bonnd. 

TRAVELS IN ALGERIA. 

By VISCOUNT FEILDING and CAPTAIN EiENNEDY. 
2 vols., post Svo, with Illiistratioiis, bonnd, 12s. 

NARRATIVE OF A VISIT TO THE 

COURTS OP VIENNA, CONSTANTINOPLE, 

ATHENS, NAPLES, Ac. &c. 

By the MARCHIONESS OF LONDONDEBBY. 
8yo, with "Poetnit, bound, lOs. 6d. 

PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF TRAVELS IN 

BABYLONIA, ASSYRIA, MEDIA, AND 8CYTHIA. 

By the Hon. COLONEL EEPFEL (now Lord AJhemuk). 

Third Edition, 2 Tols., post 8ro, with Porttatt and Flatei, 12s. 

TRAVELS IN KASHBiEBE, &e. 

ByG.T.VlGNE,E8q.,F.OA Chatper Edition. 2 roto^ fro, wttb » T«ta«Wo 

Mip, tad 22 HlofMiooiy bomd, \L U. 
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GERMANY; 

ITS COURTS AND PEOPLE. 

BY THE AUTHOB OF «M2LDBED VERNON." 
Second and Cheaper Edition. 2 vola. 8to, Sis. bound. 

« An important, yet moit amnafng work, throwing mneh and richljr-colonred 
light on matters with which every one desires to be informed. All the courts 
and people of Oermany are passed in yiyid review before us. The ac- 
connt of the Austrians, Magyars, and Croats, will be found especially inte- 
restfaig. In many of its lighter passages the work may bear a comparison 
with Lady Mary Wortley Montagu's Letters."-— Mbmtiujf Chronicle. 



LORD LDTOSArS LETTERS ON THE HOLY LAND. 

FoDBTH Edition, Bevised and Corrected, 1 voL, post 8yo, 6s. bound. 
** Lord Lindsay has felt and recorded what he saw with the wisdom of a philosopher, sod 
the fidth of an enlightened Christian."— Quor^i^ Review, 



THE SPIRIT OF THE EAST. 

^y D. URQUHABT, Esq., M.P. 2 vols., 16s. 



SIR HENRY WARD'S ACCOUNT OF MEXICO, 
THE MINING COMPANIES, &c. 

2 Tols., with Plates and Maps, 21s. 



THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS ; 

OB, 

ROMANCE AND REALITIES OF EASTERN TRAVEL. 

By ELIOT WAEBURTON, Esq. 
NiXTH AND Chsafbr EDmov, 1 voL, with nmneroas Uastrations, 10s. 6d. bound. 



HOCHELAGA; 

OB, 

ENGLAND IN THE NEW WORLD. 

Edited by ELIOT WAKBURTON, Esq., 

Author of *^ The Crescent and the Cross.** 

FotnOR Ajn>C]iBA»B EDrnoN, 2 vols., post Sro, with Blnstntions, 10s. 64. bonnd. 

" Werecommend * Hnflhelaga ' most heartily, ia cass any of our readers may as yet be 
imaoqnamted with it."— Quor^^ BeoieiD. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 15 



LIGHTS MD SHADES Of MILITARY LIFE. 

Edited by Lieut-Gfen. Sir CHARLES NAFIEB, G.C.B., Commander-in- 
Chief in India, &c. 1 vol., 8to, 10s. 6d. boond. 

*' A narrstire of atirnog interest, which ehoold be in the hands of every offloer In her 
Mijeity's service."— (7{0&0. 

Sm JAMES AIEXANDER^S ACADIE ; 

OB, SEVEN YEARS' EXPLORATION IN CANADA, &c. 

2 vols., post 8vo, with nmnerons Illustrations, 12s. bound. 

** Replete with valuable information on Canada for the Endish settler, the English 
soldier, and the English Government; with various charms of idventure and description 
for the desultory reader." — Morning Chronicle* 

'* No other writer on Canada can oomjMune with the gallant author of the present volumes 
in the variety and interest of his narrative.'*— JbA» BtM. 



STORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 

A COMPANION VOLUME TO MB. GLEIG'S 

« STORY OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO.** 

With six Portraits and Map, 5s. bound. 

We needed such a book as 
the events 




LADY LISTER KATE^S BRITISH HOMES 

AND FOREIGN WANDERINGS. 

2 vols., post 8vo, 10s. boimd. 

" Unrivalled as these volumes are, considered as jwrtfolios of aristocratic sketches, they 
are not less interestii^ on account of the romantic history with which the sketches are 
interwoven." — John BuB* 

THE NEMESIS IN CHINA; 

COMFRIBIKO A COMPLETE 

HISTORY OF THE WAR IN THAT COUNTRY; 

From Notes of Captain W. H. HALL, R.N. 
1 vol., Plates, 6b. bound. 
" Capt Hall's narrative of the services of the Nemesis is fait of interest, and will, we 
are sure, be valuable hereafter, as affordhig most curious materials for the history of steam 
navigation.**— QttorfepZyi^eoteio. 
*' A work which will take its pUoe beside that of Captain Cook.*'— TTeeliily Ckromide. 



ADVENTURES OF A lADT' DURING HER 

TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 

2 vols., 10b. 
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POETICAL WORKS' OF BARRY CORNWAIL, 

Cheaper Editioiif 6s. 



ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. 

By W. J. BRODERIP, Esq.,P.R.S. 

Ghbafbb EDinoir, 1 vol, post 8vo, 68. bound. 

'* We bdieve we do not exaggerate in saying that, since the publication of White's 
' Katanl ffistory of Selbome,' and of the *■ Litrodnction to Entomology,* by ISxbj and 
Spenoe, no work in onr langoaflB is better calcnlated than the * Zoological BecreatiaDs' to 
nufil the ayowed aim of its antnor— to fhmish a hand-book which may dierish or awsksn 
a loTe for natonl history."— Quorfer/y Review. 



THE TEAR-BOOK OF THE COUNTRY; 

OR, THB FIBLD, THB FOREST, AND THB FIRB8IDB. 

Br WzLUUK HowiTT ; Author of "The Book of the Seasons," &c 
Second and cheaper Edition. 1 yolnme, with Ulnstrations, 6s. bound. 

"This book is at once welcome to read and goodly to see. It is richly, poetically, 
piotareaqiiely various. We cannot doubt of its having a welcome as Wide as its rmnge of 
contents, and aa cordial as the love of man and of nature, which every line of it brushes." 
'^AtKenimm, 

THE WANDERER IN ITALY, SWITZERLAND, 

IRANCE, AND SPAIN. 
By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPS, Esq. I yoL, Ss. bound. 



ADYENTTJRES OF A GREEK LADY, 

Tlia. Adopted Danghter of tha late Qneen Caroline. 

Wbitter bt Hebsblf. 2 vols., post 8vo, 128. hound. 



POFULAB WOBES OF FICTION. 



MEBEL AND. By the Author of 
** Mabchbit MAiruon).** 8v.,8ls.6d. 

PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 
HBS. ICASOABBT MAITLAND, OF SUN- 
NTSIDB. Written hy Hbbself. New and 
Cheaper Edition. It., 10s. 6d. 

MB. WABBUBTONS BEGI- 
NALD HASTINGS. Third and Cheaper 
Edition. lT.,10s.6d. 

LIGHT AND DABKNESS; on, 
MTSTEEIBS OF LIFE. ByMrs.CBOWB, 

Author of the " Night-Side of Nature,'^ 



NATHALIE. Br Julia Kjlya- 
TUL&s, Author of ** woman in Franoe," 
3 T., 16s. ' 

FALKLAND. By Sir E. Bulwsb 
Ltttoit. It.. 6s. 

TALES OF HUNGABY. By 

TB3DtESA PULSZKT 8 T., 16S. 

VIOLET ; OB, THE DANSEUSE. 

2 T., 10s. 

ANNE DYSABT; ob, THE 
SCOTCH MINISTEE'S DAUQHTEB. 

3 T., 166. 






THE ARMY AND NAVY. 

Published on. the 1st of every Month, Price Ss. ed. 

COLBUM'S UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, 

AND 

NAVAL. AND MILITARY JOURNAL. 

The attention of the puhhc, and particularly that of the United 
Services and the Army and Navy of the East India Company, is 
respectfully invited to this periodical, which has now heen established 
twenty-five years, and embraces subjects of such extensive variety and 
of such powerful interest as must render it scarcely less acceptable 
to readers in general than to the members of those professions for 
whose use it is more particularly intended. 

Independently of a succession of Original Papers on innumerable 
interesting subjects. Personal Narratives, Historical Incidents, Cor- 
respondence, &c., each number comprises Biographical Memoirs of 
Eminent Officers of all branches of service. Reviews of New Publica- 
tions, either immediately relating to the Army or Navy, pr involving 
subjects of utility or interest to the members of either. Full Reports 
of Trials by Courts Martial, Distribution of the Army and Navy, 
General Orders, Circulars, Promotions, Appointments, Births, Mar- 
riages, Obituary, &c., with all the Naval and Military Intelligence 
of the Month. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" This is confessedly one of the ablest and most attractive periodicals 
of which the British press can boast, presenting a wide field of entertain- 
ment to the general as well as the professional reader. The suggestions 
for the benefit of the two Services are numerous, and distinguished by 
vigour of sense, acute and practical observation, an ardent love of dis- 
cipline, tempered by a high sense of justice, honour, humanity, and a 
tender regard for the welfare and personal comfort of our soldiers and 
seamen." — Globe. 

"PiX the head of those periodicals which furnish useful and valuable 
information to their peculiar classes of readers, as well as amusement to 
the* general body of the public, must be placed the ' United Service 
Magazine, and Naval and Military Journal/ It numbers among its con- 
tributors almost all those gallant spirits who have done no less honour 
to their country by their swords than by their pens, and abounds with 
the most interesting discussions on naval and military affairs, and stirring 
narratives of deeds of arms in all parts of the world. Every information 
of value and interest to both the Services is culled with the greatest 
diligence from every available source, and the correspondence of various 
distinguished ofiicers which enrich its pages is a feature of great attraction. 
In short, the * United Service Magazme' can be recommended to every 
reader who possesses that attachment to his country which should make 
him lookwith thedeepest interest onits naval and military resources." — Sun 



0PIII0I8 OF THE PRESS ON 



COLBURN'S UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 



*' Tliis truly national periodical is always full of the most valuable matter 
for professional men. It abounds with excellent articles, the personal 
memoirs of distinguished officers of both Services, results of valuable 
military and naval experience, fragments of interesting travels, and light 
tales of adventure, all of which are well blended, and form a most 
harmonious enwrnbU""— Morning Herald, 

*" Colbum*s United Service Magazine' is always a welcome visitor. 
Its numbers contain an absolute redundancy of able and important 
articles, the value of which is not merely confined to any peculiar distinc- 
tive interest that military and naval men may attach to them. Independent 
of its attractions to the two Services, there is a mass of sterling reading 
which no class of intelligent persons will fail to appreciate/' — Morfdng 
Post 

"A magaanne which is not only an honour to the Services that patronize 
it, but also to the literature of the country." — Standard. 

''To military and naval men, and to that class of readers who hover 
on the skirts of the Services, and take a world of pains to inform them- 
selves of aU the goings on, the modes and fashions, the movements and 
adventures connected with ships and barracks, this periodical is indis- 
pensable. It is a repertory of facts and criticisms — narratives of past 
experience, and fictions tiiat are as good as if they were true — tables and 
returns — ^new inventions and new books bearing upon the army and the 
navy — correspondence crowded with intelligence — and sundry unclaimed 
matters that lie in close neighbourhood with the professions, and contri- 
bute more or less to the stock of general useful information." — Atku. 

"The 'United Service Magazine' is an invaluable repository of excel- 
lei t articles on naval and military warfare, with respect to the science, 
the statistics, and the management of the two branches of the Service. 
It is, moreover, a most useful chronicler of aU current events relating to 
our mercantile and national marine, and to every branch of our army, 
whether under Government or in the service of the East India Company. 
Its attention to colonial affairs and miscellaneous subjects is most 
useful."— FeeWy Dispatch, 

"This is one of the most permanently useful of the magazines, con- 
taining matter valuable not only to the naval and military reader, but to 
the historian and politician. It has, moreover, sketches of manners, 
scenery, and adventure, from the pens of some of the most popular 
writers of the day. Its digest of news is admirable, its lists of the posts 
among which our armies and fleets are di\aded are of the last utility, 
while its amusing and able correspondence is another excellent feature.*' 
Brighton Guardian. 
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